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STUDIES  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Art.  I. — “  Tcatro  Critico,  y  Cartas  Eruditas'*  Escritos  ’por  D.  Fr. 

Geronimo  Feyjod. 

The  history  of  Spanish  literature,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the 
general  literature  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  that 
anomalous  country  since  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  must  always 
aflbrd  subjects  for  profound  meditation  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  real  liistory  of  mankind  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere 
than  in  the  records  of  the  battles,  crimes,  and  intrigues,  which 
form  the  staple  of  ordinary  annals.  At  several  periods,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  the  Spanish  race  has  secured  for 
itself  the  leadership  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  humanity. 
Livy  and  Seneca,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  the  Sevillian  !Moor 
Gebcr,  Avicenna,  Raymondo  Lullio,  Don  Juaii  Manuel,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Calderon,  Gaeilaso  and  Lopez  do  la  Vega,  Mendoza, 
IMontemayor,  Gongora,  Quevedo,  Mariana,  T)c  Solis,  and  many 
other  eminent  writers,  have  left  their  ‘‘  footj)rints  on  the  sands 
of  time,’^  and  in  their  generation,  too,  moditied  the  tone  and 
expression  of  men’s  minds  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Tho 
Spanish  theatre,  poetry,  and  novels,  were  ‘‘  tho  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form  ”  in  the  days  of  Ronsard  and  of  our  own 
Shakspere ;  nor  had  their  influence  expired  even  in  tho  early 
vears  of  Louis  XIV.  or  of  Charles  II.,  when  St.  Evremond,  Do 
llalzac,  Corneille,  and  Drydeii,  frequently  studied  and  imitated 
them.  No  doubt  the  taste  of  many  of  these  productions  was 
very  questionable,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Europe  has  in 
this  re.spect  changed  ‘‘  the  gods  of  its  idolatry but  it  argues 
considerable  merit  in  anv  exhibition  of  intellect  when  it  is  able 
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to  ditlusi'  itsolt'  over  the  majority  of  the  thinking  jxntiou  of 
lliimauitv;  and  iinquestioualuy  the  phase  of  eivilization  whieh 
suceeedeii  in  impressin'r  itself  on  an  active,  ener^etie  ireneration, 
struiTirliiiir  to  eliminate  a  luw  system  ot  iaith  aiul  iroveriiment, 
a.s  IhirojK'  did  so  earnestly  sTruLTijle  at  the  perioil  ot  the  Ke- 
nais.'^inee  and  lleforination,  merits  far  iinnv  serious  attentu>n 
than  is  usually  aeeoidt.‘d  to  it.  At  the  period  when  the  teudal 
system  rcx'cived  its  first  heavy  blow,  and  the  royal  pe'wer  openly 
array chI  itself  a^iinst  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  courting 
the  supjx>rt  of  the  middle  classes  in  order  to  concentrate  into 
its  own  hands  the  power  disjx'i*stHl  amongst  the  local  nobility, 
the  Spanish  nation  was  certainly  the  most  |xnverful  and  highly 
organized  of  Kurojx\  Tt  led  the  movement  of  the  age,  in 
jxditical  matters  at  least,  during  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Falndla,  and  of  Charles  V.,  and  presented  the  first  powertiil 
empire  of  modern  times.  Its  commerce  and  its  literature 
started  into  as  sudden  and  as  remarkable  a  degree  of  brilliance  ; 
and  though  the  wars  and  follies  of  Philij)  II.  rapidly  destroyed 
the  wealth.  |H»wer,  and  intluence  of  the  boundless  regions 
submitted  \o  his  sway,  yet  the  vitality  of  the  literature  of 
Spain  continued  to  survive  for  some  years  after  the  political  and 
1‘onnnercial  prosjxnity  of  the  country  had  been  almost  annilii- 
lated  ;  and  it  n  tpiircd  more  than  a  century  of  the  reign  of  the 
liupiisition,  under  the  feeble  successors  of  the  bold,  bad  1‘liilip 
IF,  to  deprive  Spain  entirely  of  its  eminent  iK>sition  in  tho 
intellectual  hierarchy  of  Ihiropean  nations. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Fhilip  V.  succeeded  in  establisli- 
ing  the  Uourbons  uinui  the  Spanish  tliroiu' — thanks  to  the 
militarv  skill  of  the  refusree  scion  of  llritish  rovaltv,  ^larshal 
llerwiek,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  has  lately  been  again 
st range! V  bn)iight  before  the  public  by  the  alliance  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  tlie  Fuipie  U'Alba  aiul  He  Herwick,  with  the  Aa}x>leon 
dynasty — at  that  period,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  total  darkness  had  overspread  the  land.  Tlie  intel- 
livtual  intluence  of  Spain  had,  in  fact,  fallen  as  low  as  its 
inditical  iH)wer,  and  the  nation  which  had  furnished  mcMlels  for 
rhiroix'an  admiration  and  imitation  was  content  to  copy  blindly 
the  “  monotony  on  wire"  of  the  lloileau  school,  just  as  it 
allowed  it'^elt  to  Ix'ciuue  the  battle  guage  of  the  Austrian  and 
french  princes,  alter  having  ruled  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
.shaken  f  ranee  to  its  very  centre  by  the  wars  of  the  Feague. 
In^  the  beginning  i^f  the  eighteenth  century  it  can  hardly  bo 
siiid  that  any  literature  existed  in  Spain;  and  Ferdinand  VI. 
apjK'ars  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  lor  a 
strenuous  etfort  on  the  j)art  of  his  government  to  revive  this 
dejKirted  glory  of  the  nation,  that  he  founded  and  endowed 
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to  have  ooinmiinioatiHl  a  s^nvios  i>f  ^falvanio  lifo  to  any  of  tho 
nations  unfortunate  euouijh  to  fall  iiiuler  their  intiuenee.  In 
Spain,  es^Hvially.  they  faiUnl  to  revive  “  the  tire'^*’  still  “  hurn- 
iiiv;  in  the  ashes"  of  one  of  the  nu>st  (Uvuledly  marked  nation¬ 
alities  of  Kuro^H' ;  nor  eould  it  Ih>  ex|H'etiHl  that  the  mental 
idiosyneniey  whieh  hail  produetnl  vsueh  authors  as  Tervantes, 
(iuevedo,  and  (\dderon,  sluadd  develo|H>  itself  under  the 
artitieial  rules  ami  the  false  retineinent  of  the  {H'riod  which 
])i\Hluced  liuzan  and  Velasquez.  AlH)ut  the  latter  half  of  the 
ei^htei'nth  eeuturv,  the  Spanish  indii^enous  i^enius  had  iH'^fun 
to  reassert  its  claims  to  notice,  ami  La  Huerta,  Yriarte,  Valdes, 
and  He  la  Cruz,  boldly  easting  aside  the  (fallicisms  which  had 
defaced  the  literature  i>f  tiu'  former  portion  of  the  century, 
^ave  promise  of  a  reyival  of  the  glories  of  their  nation — nipped, 
alas  I  in  the  bud  by  the  foreij^u  wars  of  the  I'reneh  Ue volution 
and  Naptdeon,  and  the  a]>parently  emlless  civil  wars  of  later 
years.  What  will  be  the  future  fate  of  this  strange  eountryl' 
NVhat  new  phase  will  its  intellect  pass  throuj^h  Y  It  cannot  lu' 
that  every  social  and  moral  problem  should  continue  to  Ih' 
discussed  with  all  the  fury,  bittiuncss,  and  passion  which  hay(' 
characterized  the  recent  political  I'vents  of  that  i‘ountry,  and 
yet  that  meirs  minds  should  m)t  Ix'  violently  roused  to  their 
lowest  depths.  The  strni^:p:le  and  tho  strife  ra^:in^“  on  all  sides, 
must  strike  some  i-hord  in  the  national  mind  which  shall  make 
itself  distinctly  heard  and  felt ;  or  if  this  should  not  be  done, — 
if  the  Spanish  nation  cannid  exhibit  sonu'  unmistaki'able  indi¬ 
cation  c»f  the  tone,  temper,  and  fcelinj^s  of  its  heart  of  hearts, 
all  its  nvent  revidutions  will  be  but  as  a  raising  of  the  dust  in 
the  desert — a  useless  disturbance  of  the  lace  of  society,  pro¬ 
duct  iye  only  of  sutfering  ami  misery,  but  impotent  to  adyance 
the  happiness  of  our  race.  A\e  ourselves  ar^uo  well  for 
Humanity  in  this  matter,  for  the  future  wcll-bcin^  of  Spain  in 
particular;  for  although  much  of  the  recent  Spanish  literutun^ 
has  been  sadly  disgraced  by  a  blind  imitation  of  tho  worst 
school  of  Trench  socialists,  and  although  those  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  the  educatiMl  classes  are  in  that  country  sadly 
tinctured  by  the  atheistical  principles  of  the  Voltaire,  Volney,  and 
Sue  schools,  yet  there  is  still  prevailing  in  the  ma.ss  of  the 
nation,  the  pt'asantry,  a  strong  faith  and  a  distinct  national 
character,  which,  if  carefully  diri'cti'd,  might  soon  i*nahh>  Spain 
to  resume  her  former  proud  position  in  the  family  of  Ihiropean 
nations. 

The  consideration  of  the  numerous  (pie.slions  connecti'd  with 
the  subject  thus  brielly  alluded  to,  would  lead  us  into  a  discus- 
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nioii  wliich  would  lar  oxcecd  the  bounds  of  a  review  article  ; 
cspofially  as  some  of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  involve  an 
examination  of  the  most  obscure  principles  of  the  psvchological 
constitution  of  man.  I'or  indeed  there  arc  few  phenomena 
more  strange,  or  a]>pareutly  more  inexplicable,  than  the  svn- 
chronous  existence  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  S])anish 
literature,  and  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ; 
or  again  more  remarkable  tlian  the  recent  incapacity  of  Spain 
to  j)rcKlucc  a  new  intellectual  era,  in  s])ite  of  the  numerous  and 
fearful  convulsions  which  have  stirred  up  its  society  from  the 
lowest  depths.  In  any  other  country  of  Europe  the  changes  of 
government,  which  have  lately  taken  place  there,  would  liave 
brought  the  heart  of  the  nation  itself  into  evidence;  and  the 
lattca*  would,  in  more  or  less  direct  manner,  have  moditied  the 
outward  expression  of  society  to  its  own  image.  AN  hy  should 
this  law  cease  to  hold  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  AV  as 
^apokHni  rc'ally  correct  when  he  sai<l  that  Africa  began  there? 
It  was  not  so  formerly; — why  should  it  be  so  now?  and  yet, 
alas !  it  seems  but  ho])ing  against  ho])e  to  argue  that  Spain 
will  yet  for  many  years  ‘‘shake  off  the  dew-drops  from  her 
mane,’*  or  again  ])lay  a  leading  part  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world,  uptm  which  such  ignoble  farces  have  been  ])layed  out  of 
lat('  years.  There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  these  inquiries, 
but  we  liave  now  to  deal  with  them  only  in  an  incidental, 
subsidiary  nianiuu’;  so  we  turn  to  our  more  immediate  subject, 
the  writings  of  Fray  Feyjod. 

At  alK)ut  the  verv  darkest  period  in  thehistorvof  the  Spanish 
literat  lire,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  nearly  forty-nine,  Fevjod 
madi*  his  a]>pearance  before  the  public  by  an  essay  entitled 
“  Farta  A])ologetica  de  la  Aledicina  Sceptica  del  Doctor  Afar- 
tinez,”  which  was  issued  in  the  year  1725.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
essays  called  “  I  eat ro  Critico  Universal,  o  Discursos  varios  en 
todo  genero  de  materias  para  desengano  de  errores  communes,** 
which  extenili'd  to  eight  volumes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
“  (  artas  f.ruditas  y  curiosas,*  in  five  volumes,[tlio  last  of  which 
ujqieartMl  in  1  <  bO,  wlnai  the  author  was  nearly  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  heyjod  was  ji  native  of  Galicia,  born  amongst 
tlie  mountains  which  bound  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Aliriho, 
and  at  a  village'  situated  a  little  bolow  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Sil ;  the  name  of  his  natal  village  being  Feli- 
gresia  de  Santa  Alaria  de  Alelias,  in  the  hisho])ric  of  Oviedo. 
1 1 e  "w as  born  on  (October  Stb,  !()<(),  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Antonio  lAyjod  Montenegro  and  Donna  Alaria  de  Puga. 
In  veiy  early  life  he  displayed  a  taste  for  studv,  and  his  parents 
appear  to  liave  encouraged  this  tendency  of  his  mind,  ulthouo*b 
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few  of  llio  8i)aiusli  nobility  of  that  period  attached  much 
iinportaiiec  to  the  education  of  their  eldest  sons,  no  doubt  upon 
the  principle  of  the  blockhead  of  Oxford,  who  refused  to  study 
because  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  wanted  to  get  their 
living  by  their  wits,  and  he  did  not.”  Feyjod  also,  in  very 
early  life,  adopt ('d  strong  religious  o])inions  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Samos,  under 
the  Benedictine  rule.  From  thenceforward  his  history  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  blank,  although  he  lived  during  the 
troubled  ])criod  of  the  Wars  of  Succession,  which  placed  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  lie  did  not,  however,  contine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  monastic  life,  but 
entered  warmly  into  the  struggle  for  the  ditfusion  of  sound 
knowledge,  then  going  on  as  a  species  of  under-current  to  the 
political  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets.  hVvjod  become  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  (Jviedo,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  fuKilment  of  his  duties  as  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  in  the  defence  of  what  he  tirmly  believed  to  be  the 
true  principles  of  the  ])hilosophy  which  llacon,  Descartes,  and 
Martinez  had  introduced  into  their  respective  countries.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  honours,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  convent,  do  not 
seem  to  have  tempted  him;  and  all  the  biographical  notices  we 
have  of  this  worthy  man  represent  him  to  have  been  much  like 
that  charming  character,  the  parson  of  the  Deserted  Village,” 
“  wlio  never  changed,  nor  wished  to  change',  his  place.”  He  was 
a  bold,  conscientious,  and  open  exponent  of  the  opinions  lie  had 
once  espoused  after  careful  investigation  ;  Jind  no  consideration 
of  the  weight  of  authority  e)r  of  tlie  iniluence  arrayc'd  against 
his  o[)inions,  seems  to  have  made  him  hesitate  in  attacking  any¬ 
thing  he  believed  to  be  false.  Such  unconiiiromising  frankness 
involved  him,  however.  In  constant  disputes,  and  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  defending  himself  from  the 
personal  attacks  of  the  advocates  of  the  opinions  he  imjiugned, 
or  of  those  who  had  direct  interests  In  preventing  the  ditfusion 
of  truth.  The  number  of  these  people  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
great,  and  the  advocate  of  reason  and  common  sense  has  always 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  parties  who  thrive  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  world.  Feyjoi)  was  for  many  years  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  persecution,  and  he  ajipears  to  have  felt  keenly 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  but  the  only  Inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  was  confined  to  these 
literarv  troubles,  and  the  more  or  less  bitter  controversies 
which  ensued  from  them.  He  was  not  without  reci'ivmg 
])ubllc  acknowledgments  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  (‘fforts 
fur  the  ditfusal  of  true  philasophy  were  reganled,  even  during 
his  lifetime;  for  the  Dope  Benedict  XIV.,  Cardinal  Ciucrini, 
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nnd  otlior  ominont  literary  characters,  rejoiced  to  do  him 
honour.  Ferdinund  VI.  of  Spain  rewarded  him  with  the  title 
(»f  “  (  onsejero  de  S.  M.;”  and  Charles  III.  also  acknowledged 
his  merit  and  services.  Thirty-five  years  after  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  us  an  author,  Feyjod  retired  to  the  contemplative  duties  of 
liis  monastery  ;  and  at  last,  fidl  of  years  and  honour,  he  died 
at  his  College  of  San  Vincente  de  ()viedo,  on  September  2(>th, 
at  the  green  old  ago  of  eighty-soycn  years,  eleven 
months,  and  eighteen  days,  leaving  beliind  him  the  truest  and 
most  enduring  monument  of  a  well-spent  life  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works. 

At  the  lR‘ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  the 
scholastic  interj)retations  of  Aristotle  could  hardly  be  con- 
sideriMl  to  retain  the  consent  of  leariuHl  men,  yet  the  public  in 
gt'iieral,  and  at  lieart  even  the  learned,  l(X)ked  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  in)on  the  school  of  philosophy  so  brilliantly  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  llaeon  and  l)escartes  in  Western  Europe.  The  rigid 
orthodoxy  of  the  Spanish  religious  feelings  constituted  also  a 
serious  obstach^  in  the  wav  of  the  diffusion  of  a  svstem  of 
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])hilos()])hy  which,  disguise  it  ns  its  advocates  may,  starts  with 
a  denial  of  authority.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,’*  is  the  foundation 
of  all  nuKlern  philosophy.  We  believe  in  our  own  individual 
existence,  and  in  all  the  infinite  phenomena  attending  the 
external  world,  simj)ly  because  we  ourselves  can  feel  and  know 
them:  dimly  and  “as  through  a  glass  darkly,”  too  often, 
alas  I  Such  doctrines  as  these,  with  all  the  fearful  train  of  infi- 
delitv  thev  arouse  in  weak  minds,  and  with  the  calm  reasoning 
tlu'v  require  from  tdl,  were  hardly  of  a  nature  to  please  the 
indolent,  warm-hearted,  and  impressible  Spaniard.  The  poli¬ 
tical  events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  also  played  their  part  to 
refanl  the  intellectual  ])rogrcss  of  the  nation  ;  and  one  conse¬ 


quence  of  these  combined  causes  was  that  when  Feyjod  appeared 
— nearly  at  the  sjime  time  by  the  wav  that  Le  Sage  wrote  his 
inimitable  novels  “Gil  Bias,”  “Lo  llachelier  de  Salamanca,” 
and  “  Ta>  Diable  Boiteux — the  ridiculous  opinions  of  the  so- 
calh'd  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  still  implicitly 
receivi'<l  by  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  nation.  There  is  nothing 
over(lra^nl  in  the  picture  of  /c  docfeur  Sang r ado y  Le  Sage; 
and  tlu'v  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
controversy  raist^l — firstly  by  the  publication  of  the  “  Medicina 
Si'eptico,”  by  Don  Martin  ^lartinez,  in  172*2;  then  by  Feyjod’s 
“Garta  A]>ologetica  de  la  ^ledicina  Sc('])tica,”  in  17*20;  and 
finally  by  the  more  recent  publications  of  the  last-named  author 
ami  of  his  commentator  Sarimento,  must  be  convinced  that  it 
n  quin'd  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  thus  dared  to  attack  nuxtuevul  error  in  its  last  stroiif^- 
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liolds.  Tt  was  the  avowed  aim  and  end  of  Feyjod  to  produce  a 
series  of  Various  essays  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  dispollinpf  eomnion  errors/’  lie  spared  no  labour  or  ])ain8 
to  advance  that  end;  nor,  in  spite  of  some  mistakes  into  whieli 
he,  in  common  with  all  liis  contemporaries,  fell,  can  ho  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  liave  failed  in  attaining  his  object,  so  far  as  the 
('Iforts  of  one  sincere,  earnest  man  at  least  could  inlluence  tlie 
tone  and  feelings  of  a  national  intellect.  Had  Feyjod  ])as8ed 
any  time  in  1 'ranee,  and  been  in  contact  with  Malebranche, 
ISpinosa,  Fenelon,  and  llossuet,  or  had  lie  been  in  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  Iluyghens,  Newton,  Leibnitz  or  the  other 
English  or  German  philosophers  of  his  day,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  struck  out  a  bolder  path  than  he  did.  Ihit  every 
man  is  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  tem])er  and  feelings  of 
those  around  him;  and  Feyjod  who  resid(‘d  at  Oviedo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Galician  mountains — where  even  at  the  present  day 
no  roads  exist,  where  journals  are  never  published,  and  book¬ 
sellers  only  pay  angcdic  visits,  few  and  far  between — could 
hardly  have  betm  expected  to  have  struck  deeply  into  the  mys- 
teiies  of  natund  philosophy  or  of  metaphysics.  His  works 
want  depth,  and  lire  delicitmt  in  soli<lity  and  grasp  of  reason¬ 
ing — but  perhaps  their  very  nature  and  their  aim  may  explain 
and  excuse  tliis  defect,  lor  the  work  written  avowedly  to 
counteract  ])0])ular  errors  should  be  written  in  a  popular  style, 
and  the  principal  thing  to  lx;  desired  in  the  days  of  Feyjod  was 
rather  to  lead  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  (question  the  authority 
of  their  blind  guides,  than  to  substitute  others,  who  might  b(i 
more  fallible  than  those  thrust  from  their  stools.  At  certain 
p(‘riods  of  the  history  of  our  lace,  it  would  seem  that  a  degree 
of  scepticism,  a  tendency  to  deny  the  rights  of  authority,  is 
essential  to  our  onward  progress.  It  is  a  tendency  which,  when 
unchecked  by  a  proper  spirit  of  humility,  must  infallibly  h*ad 
to  fearful  mischief;  yet  amidst  the  strange  oscillations  of  the 
human  mind,  this  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consc(pience  of  a 
long  period  of  unreasoning  belief;  and  therefore  it  may  be  that 
Feyjod  and  his  school,  were  either  the  exponents  of  a  vague 
feeling  pervading  society,  and  Iciiding  it  to  (jiiestion  the  princi- 
})lcs  and  the  authorities  it  had  hitherto  folIowc‘d,  or  that  they 
were  the  inevitable  prototypes  of  the  modern  sceptical  school  of 
Spanish  writers,  who  have  in  their  turn,  and  by  a  natural  n^ac- 
tion,  alas!  brought  the  intellectual  classes  of  that  nation  to  a 
state  of  negation  of  belief,  so  to  speak,  of  all  principles,  jxjlitical, 
moral,  and  religious,  of  the  most  complete  and  fearful  descrip¬ 
tion.  How  often  is  it  that  in  actual  life  good  and  evil  are  thus 
closely  inbuiningled !  As  Cervantes  is  said  to  have ‘‘hupghed 
Spain’s  chivalry  away,”  by  bringing  the  tales  of  knight-errantry' 
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into  coiitenipt — aii  assertion,  by  tlic  way,  ^yc  arc  not  prepared 
to  admit  unreservedly — so  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  dispersion 
of  the  vid^ar  errors  ot  the  J^panish  nation  may  ha\e  shaken  its 
faith  in  its  former  idols,  witliout  substituting  others  in  their 
place.  Yet  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  man  is  clear.  liiTor 
must  l)c  combated"  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons.  It  is 
enough  for  one  man,  the  precui'sor  of  reform,  clearly  to  perceive 
the  errors  of  his  day ;  his  successors  must  discover  the  truth, 
starting  from  the  vantage-ground  he  has  secured  for  them. 
Feyjod  must  then  be  considered  to  have  rendered  real  service 
to  his  country  by  tinally  overthrowing  in  the  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  relics  of  a  philosophy  discarded  already  in  all  other 
parts  of  civilized  Europe.  Tliat  he  did  so  with  perfect  single¬ 
ness  of  heart  must  b(‘  evident  to  all  who  read  his  works. 


There  is  indeed  about  the  Teatro 


Critico,”  and  the  ‘^Cartas 


Eruditas,’'  a  giiieral  tone  which,  allowing  for  the  dillercnce  of 
the  respective  countries  where  they  appeared,  reminds  us  occa¬ 
sionally  and  forcibly  of  the  “  Taller”  and  “Spectator and  in  the 
latter  more  especially,  of  the  papers  written  by  Addison.  It  is 
not  that  the  subjects  treated  are  similar,  or  that  even  the  style 
and  manner  of  discussion  arc  alike.  There  is  a  distinctly 


marked  local  character,  a  nationality,  about  both  the  English 
and  the  Sjianish  essayists.  Ihit  there  is  also  in  both  of  them  a 
purity  of  thought,  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  fresh  racy  cha¬ 
racter  of  originality  in  the  turn  of  min(l,  and  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  language  adopted  to  express  it,  which  is  more  remarkable 
bt'causo  oi'  the  tyrannical  inlluencc  of  tlie  French  taste  during 
the  ri'ign  of  Jjouis  XIV.,  on  the  authors  of  otlier  nations  at  the 


same  period,  in  Feyjod’s  case,  the  merit  of  remaining  true  to 
Spanish  literary  taste  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration  of  the 
cileet  which  political  events  must  have  ])roduced  upon  all 
around  him  ;  and  it,  therefore,  strikes  us  as  being  very  strange 
that  llouterwek  slioidd  not  have  even  alluded  to  an  author  wlio 


so  deeidtHlly  characterizes  a  school,  even  if  lie  cannot  be  con- 
sideri'd  to  represent  an  epoch,  and  who  did,  in  fact,  more  than 
any  other  autlior  ol  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
prepare  the  short-lived  revival  of  the  literary  glories  of  his 
country,  under  the  reign  ol  Charles  ITI.  To  some  extent 
ivrhaps,  Fevjod  may  have  escaped  the  intluencc  of  the  French 
literature  oi  the  Louis  XI\  .  school,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in 
those  days  I  ranee  produced  iio  models  of*  the  peculiar  class  of 
writings  we  usually  designate  bv  the  title  of  Essays.  At  an 
t'arlier  iH'riod  it  is  true  tliat  3lon‘taigne,  St.  Evremond,  Gabriel 
Naude.  La  Mot  he  Levayer,  and  J)c  Lalzac,  had  written  many 
\er^  charming  works  of  this  kind;  and  perhaps  Fevjod  may  be 
susiK'cted  to  have  had  the  example  of  Montaigne  constantly 
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before  liiin,  for  there  is  an  analo<>y  between  their  manners  of 
treating  tlie  subjects  they  discuss  which  can  hardly  ho  acci¬ 
dental.  Yet  in  Montaigne’s  Essays  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  (|uestion,  expressed  or  implied,  “  Que  s(;ais  jo  casts  an  im- 
])re8sion  of  a  gloomy,  aching  void  over  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
from  which  he  is  protected  in  the  writings  of  our  Addison,  or 
of  Feyjod,  by  the  linn  faith  and  the  sincere  religious  l)elief 
which  pervades  even  their  scc'pticism  upon  subjects  connected 
with  ])opular  opinions.  Eeyjod  also  appears  to  have  studied 
deeply  the  writers  of  the  English  philosophical  school ;  for  ho 
often  refers  to,  and  quotes  from  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Sydenham, 
Ilervey,  Newton,  AVhiston,  Boyle,  Locke,  Barclay,  Sir  Kenclin 
Digby,  and  boldly  avows  his  obligations  to  tine  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  “Treatise  upon  Vulgar  Errors.”  lie  admits 

that,  notwithstanding  our  heresies,  we  had  ])roved  ourselves  to 
have  been  sound  philosophers  ;  and,  as  wo  said,  the  tone  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  both  the  “Teatro  Critico,”  and  of  the  “Cartas  Erudi- 
tas,”  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  English  literature  of  the 
time  of  the  later  kings  and  queens  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

This  last  observation  with  respect  to  Feyjod’s  indulgence 
towards  us,  notwithstanding  our  asserted  heresies,  recalls  to 
our  minds  some  other  proofs  of  the  charitable  character  of 
our  Benedictine,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  passages  relating  to 
Savonarola,  a  man  who  lias  not  been  regarded  in  Protestant 
countries  with  the  respect  or  consideration  he  unquestionably 
merits.  It  is  true  that  Feyjod  alludes  to  him  in  order  “  to 
l)()int  the  moral  ”  of  some  ilhist  rat  ions  of  common  errors,  and 
to  exemplify  the  ease  with  which  even  the  most  cultivated 
nations  may  be  imposed  upon,  or  misled,  by  artful  or  impas- 
sioiH'd  false  prophets.  Yet,  even  though  the  notice  given  by 
hYvjod  is  so  superficial  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  his 
o])inions  with  ri'spect  to  the  Florentine  “  Tleformer  before  the 
1  Reformat  ion  ”  were  borrowed  from  others,  without  any  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  original  productions  of  that  wonderful  man,  there 
is  in  I'eyjod’s  remarks  upon  Savonarola  so  sincere  a  regret  for 
what  ho  bdieves  to  be  the  errors  of  the  “  precursor  dc  Lutero,”  as 
he  calls  the  Dominican,  who  declaimed  so  violently  against  the 
court  of  Pome,  that  we  pardon  the  defective  criticism  on  the 
score  of  the  kindly  feeling  displayed.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Essays  and  Letters  the  same  tenderness  of  heart  may  be 
traced,  and  the  genial  charity  of  Feyjod  reminds  us  of  the 
tolerance  of  31 1/  Uncle  Tobt/y  who  could  not  hear  of  the  eternal 
damnation  of  the  Father  of  Evil  himself  without  exclaiming 
he  “  was  sorry  for  him.”  But,  alas  I  poor  human  nature!  when 
our  author  replied  to  the  criticisms  upon  his  works,  this 
universal  charity  seems  to  have  failed ;  and  he  then  proved  that 
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ho  could  Ix'  ns  j^ood  a  hater  ns  even  our  sturdy  lexicoj>rnphor 
himself  could  have  desired.  These'  contradictions  at  the  same 
time  move  our  anj^er  and  our  mirth  \  lor  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
even  tlie  l)e>t  of  us  cannot  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  baser 
IMissions,  whilst  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  find  tlie  practice  of 
te'uchers  so  manifestly  in  discordance  with  their  principles. 
Ahstractedly,  Feyjod  was,  however,  remarkably  tolerant ;  and, 
like  Feneloii  and*  Ganj;(anelli,  ho  showed  that  it  was  possible^  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  the  church  ho  lollowed  without  insulting 
or  manifesting  the  desin*  to  persecute  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  faith.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our  modern  polemical 
writers  cannot  understand  the  obligations  ot  Christian  charity 
etpiallv  well.  There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  would 
re-enact  the  tragedy  of  Savonarola’s  deatli  were  he  to  did’er  from 
them  as  much  as  ho  did  from  the  General  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  llishop  Uomulino,  and  the  Dope,  of  his  day. 

Feyjod  did  not,  perhajis  strangely  for  a  professor  of  theology, 
dwrll  much  upon  the  discussion  of  ixdnts  of  religious  doctrine. 
II is  allusions  to  them  were  only  occasional,  and  were  introduced 
for  the  pui‘j)OS(‘  of  adding  more  ]K)weiTul  illustrations  of  the 
tendency  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  fall  into  error.  The 
Nubjt'cts  lie  delighted  to  dwell  upon  were  those  connected  with 
the  false  oj)inions  ]>re valent  in  his  generation  upon  matters  con- 
nei*t('<l  with  luitural  philosophy,  medicine,  astrology,  and  physics, 
’file  field  in  which  he  laboured  was  vast ;  but  still,  when  we 
cMuisider  that  Feyjoo  wrote'  his  work  many  years  after  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  had  published  their  immortal  discoveries,  it  must 
Ih*  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  have 
seriously  undertaken  the  refutation  of  the  mediieval  supersti¬ 
tions  with  rt'spect  to  the  starry  influences,  comets,  climacteral 
years  and  days,  and  all  their  trumpery.  Yet,  we  pause  to 
impiin*,  are  we  wiser  in  our  generation  than  the  Spaniards  of 
tin*  first  years  (»f  the  eigthteenth  century  ^  So  the  (piestion  rises 
Ix'fore  us  on  perusal  of  some  of  the  strange  essays  of  the  Teatro 
Critieo;”  for  t*rror  seems  hydra-headed — ano  avulso  non  dojicit 
alter — and  when  one  is  cut  off,  countless  others  arise  to  replace 
it ;  often,  alas  !  but  modifications  of  the  same  folly.  Feyjod 
iH'gan  his  series  of  discourses  by  an  iinpiiry  into^the  degree  of 
im|M>rtance  to  lx*  attaelu'd  to  public  opinion  ;  and  really,  were 
sonu*  of  the  illustrations  altered,  his  remarks  would  be  as  appli¬ 
cable  now  as  they  wi*re  when  he  wrote  them.  ''  iEstimas  judicia 
non  numeres,  decia  Seneca,”  crii'S  Feyjod  in  commencing  his 
rt'inarks,  “  nihil  tarn  absurdum  di(‘i  poti'st,  ipiod  non  dieatur 
ab  ali(]uo  jdiilosophorum  ’  he  cpiotc's  from  C’icero  elsewhere  ^  and 
the  two  ipiutations,  as  well  as  the  inferences  lie  draws  from 
them,  may  l»e  applit'd  to  England  in  the  year  of  grace  18dt), 
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WO  fear,  with  nearly  as  much  truth  as  to  Spain  in  172().  Piihlic 
opinion  is  as  easily  misled  now  as  ever  it  was.  The  do^^mas  of 
many  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  the  otlieial  schools  espe¬ 
cially,  are  as  false  as  those  Feyjod  exposed  to  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  whilst,  oddly  enough,  the  belief  in  judicial  astrology, 
and  in  weather  almanacs,  is  ns  deejdy  rooted  as  ever  in  the 
minds  of  large  portions  of  our  population.  Tliere  is  a  ipiiet 
humour  mingled  with  the  sound  common  sense  of  Fej'jocVs  dis¬ 
courses  upon  these  subjects,  of  the  most  admirable  description, 
and  which  might  advantageously  bo  addressed  to  the  purchasers  of 
“  Moore's  Almanac,"  or  of  the  “Almanach  Liegois"  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  Many  of  the  remarks  in  the  discourses  upon  medicine 
might  also  well  be  addressed  to  those  who  arc  too  apt  to  listen 
to  every  medical  alarmist.  FiStos  medicos  ofliciosisimos,  quo 
recetan  siempre  quo  se  lo  piden  los  enfermos  son  los  mas  perni- 
cio  sas  de  todos  or,  to  translate  freely,  ‘‘the  physicians  who 


prescrib(‘  the  most  arc  the  w^orst  of  all." 
liablan  los  medicos  con  menos  verdad. 


“  Fn  ninguna  materia 
d  fundamento,  que  (Ui 


esta  de  la  virtudes  quo  falsamente  so  atribuyen  a  muchos  reme- 
dios,"  —  “  IMcdical  men  talk  with  the  least  certainty  of  tlie 


value  of  tlie  remedies  they  employ."  Feyjod  quotes  from 
Sydenliam,  with  sincere  approval,  the  quaint  remark  he  made 
n])on  some  of  the  learned  discussions  of  his  day,  which  might 


he  printed  as  an  epigraph  to  the  blue  books  upon  cholera 
lately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  “  Statim  me  didi(‘i  id(*o 
tantum  aperuisse  oculos,  ut  pulvere,  hand  quaquam  vere  Olym- 
j)ico,  eidem  complerontur."  All  this  might  be  said  and  writtcai 


for  our  special  benetit,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  lessons  read  to 
the  people  whoso  intellectual  condition  we  somewhat  pharisai¬ 


cally  dcsi)ise,  might  not  be  pondered  over  by  ourselves  wdtli 
profit  ?  A  nation  which  can  allow'  itself  to  bo  “  frightened  out 
of  its  propriety "  by  tides  of  silica  butter,  or  by  magnitit'd 
pictures  of  the  “  hydras  or  chimeras  dire"  in  cheese  or  w'ater,  has 
little  reason  to  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  much 
exposed  to  become,  like  they  then  were,  the  victims  of  the 
designing  quacks  w'ho  sjxjculate  upon  its  ignorance. 

Feyjod's  attempts  to  diffuse  amongst  his  countrymen  the 
know  ledge  of  Sir  Isaac  New  ton's  philosopliy  w'cre  not  only  sincere 
and  numerous,  but  they  contrast  rather  oddly  with  the  affected 
attempts  of  Fontcnelle  and  Algarotti  in  the  same  direction. 
The  w'itty  authors  of  “La  I'luralitc^  des  Mondcs,"  and  of  “II 
Newdonismo  per  le  dame,"  wrote  brilliant  dialogues  upon 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  elegantly  tunned  compliments  to 
the  fair  sex,  brilliant  conceits,  and  supe  rficial  reasoning  glit¬ 
tered  like  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  facets  of  a  cut- 
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glass  lustre.  Very  fine  gentlemen  explain  to  very  pretty  inar- 
ehioiie^ses  with  a  tendency  to  play  ^cs  fciumcs  scivuutcs,  the 
laws  of  physics  in  madrigals  and  epigrams  made  to  their  ‘‘  mis¬ 
tress’s  eye  hrows,”  in  a  manner  which  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  taste  of  a  period  when  hag- wigs  and  red  heels  were 
in  fa>hion,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  played  at  pastorals  in  the 
trim  gardens  of  Sceaux,  ^larly,  and  L’  Isola  llella,  but  which 
now-adays  jippears  sui)reniely  ridiculous.  The  grave  Spaniard, 
like  the  discreet  Dutchman  S’Gravesande,  appears  to  have  felt 
the  real  intluence  of  Newton’s  philosophy  in  a  more  sober  and 
a  truer  manner;  at  any  rate,  the  mode  he  adopted  to  diftuse  its 
principles  in  his  own  country,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
wiser  and  a  better  one  than  that  of  his  more  sparkling  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  laboured  earnestly  to  reform  the  course  of  study 
adopted  in  the  various  schot)ls  and  universities;  and  calmly  reason¬ 
ing  upon  natural  ])henoTnena,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  fel¬ 
low-count  rymen  that  the  knowledge  which  was  only  derived  from 
the  traditions  of  the  schoolmen  must  be  inferior  to  that  derived 
from  the  observation  of  nature.  He  proposed,  virtually,  a  plan 
for  the  reform  of  education  by  calling  attention  to  the  futility 
of  the  studies  which  still  ])re vailed  in  S])ain,  and  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  point  out  the  alterations  required  in  the  modes  of 
teaching  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  medicine,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
jx)sing  tlie  “abuse  of  verbal  disputes,”  “the  absurdity  of 
seholaslie  sophisms,”  “  the  dictation  of  the  schools,”  and  “  the 
undue  extension  of  the  principle  of  authority.”  To  us  all  this 
must  seem  strange;  for  in  Northern  Europe,  llacon,  Descartes, 
Doyle,  Dascal,  (ialileo,  and  the  numerous  philosophers  of  the 
.seventeenth  century,  had  so  etfectually  destroyed  the  influence 
of  the  schoolmen  that  even  such  men  as  Doileau  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  and  ridicide  them ;  but  it  required  great  courage,  and 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  his  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  a  studious  monk,  such  as  our  author  was, 


to  attempt  to  prove  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  course  of 
edueation  still  countenanced  by  the  clerical  and  temporal 
authorities  ot  his  big(jted  country;  or  even  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  ot  the  “great  art  of  Daymond  Lully,”  to  whom  the 
Sparliards  clung  with  tlie  greater  pert inaeity  because  he  was  one 
ot  themselves;  or  tlie  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  so-called 
arts  ot  chinunancy  and  judicial  astrology.  As  we  said  before, 
the  progress  ot  knowledge  has  caused  many  of  the  illustrations 
cited  by  1*  eyjoo  to  apix'ar  ])uerilc  and  inappropriate ;  but  a  man 
must  be  judgt'd  by  comparison  with  otliers  of  his  time,  and 
even  without  tliis  indulgcaice,  ]‘Vyjod  may  still  be  read  with  profit, 
certainly  with  pleasure,  by  all  who  arc  curious  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  human  intellect  developcs  itself. 
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It  would  1)0  (liflicult  in  a  work  ot‘  the  avowedly  discursive 
character  of  Feyjoo’s  Essays,  for  so  indeed  the  conjoined  series 
of  compositions  in  the  “  Teatro  Critico,”  and  the  “  Cartas  Erii- 
ditas,’*  may  be  called,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  really  but 
the  defence  and  amplitication  of  the  subjects  in  the  former, — it 
would  be  didicult  to  select  particular  passages  to  illustrate  his 
opinions  or  style  of  expression.  Without  entering,  therefore, 
into  any  examination  of  his  doctrines,  we  avow  that  wo  ourselves 
liave  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  his  “  Discurso  sobro  la  Musica 
do  los  Templos;’’  his  ‘‘Discurso  sobre  los  libros  Politicos,’^  and 
his  “Discurso  sobre  la  Donra  y  Provecho  dc  la  Agricultura  ;  ” 
perhaps,  because  many  of  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  which 
are  of  an  every-day  character,  agree  with  our  own ;  or,  perhaps, 
bc'caiise  many  of  the  remarks  these  Discourses  contain,  remind  us 
of  things  and  scenes  still  to  be  witnessed  in  that  most  beautiful, 
but  most  neglected  country,  S})ain.  The  Ijetters  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  “  (had  debe  ser  la  devocion  con  la  Virgen,  y  con  los 
Santos/^  and  the  “  Advert eiicias  sobre  los  Sermones  de  Misiones,’’ 
although  naturally  characterized  by  what  we  tiriidy  believe  to 
be  the  mistaken  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  may  be  read 


with  ])rofit  by  Christians  of  any  denomination  ;  for  difierences 
of  oi)iiiion  upon  ])oiiits  of  dogma  should  never  blind  us  to  the 
existence  of  true  devotion,  or  of  real  charity,  in  an  author  of  an 
opposit(^  opinion  to  our  own.  As  true  Eclectics,  we  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  separate  tlic  wheat  from  the  tares;  and  if  this  rule 
be  borne  in  mind  whilst  reading  not  only  Eeyjod’s  occasional  and 
rare  ])olemical  discussions,  but  many  other  of  the  devotional 
works  ol‘the  Spanish  monks,  it  strikes  us  that  we  should  form  a 
truer  o])iuion  of  their  tendency  and  merits.  In  the  Essay  on 
Church  ^lusic,  hVvjod  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  attempts 
to  introduce  the  ])rofane  airs,  and  the  volui)tuous  style  of  com¬ 
position  admitted  in  opera  music,  to  the  church  service ;  and 
he  objected  even  to  the  presence  of  violin  players  and  other  in¬ 
strumentalists  in  choirs,  ^laiiy  of  his  remarks  might  even  now 
b(^  well  addressed  to  those  enti’usted  with  the  direction  of  the 


choral  service,  both  in  the  Church  of  Ihigland  and  in  the  (Jhurch 
of  Rome,  for,  too  often  tlic  oratorios,  masses,  and  anthems,  arc 
composed  ill  tlie  style  of,  and  upon  the  same  musical  principles 
as,  ordinary  operas  ;  and  if  the  subjects  were  not  nominally  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  the  mode  of  representation  devoid  of  scenery  and 
action,  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  can  see  little  distinction 
between  such  works  as  the  “  Stabat  Plater  of  Rossini,  and  some 


])assages  of  his  “  Moise  in  Egitto.’^  Yet  lYyjod,  like  a  true  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  South,  was  a  lover  of  harmonv,  and  in  due  manner 


anxious  to  employ  that  faculty  to  the  glory  of  liis  Maker.  So  far 
even  Protestants  must  agree  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  wc  confess 
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that  we  ourselves  would  also  participate  in  his  desire  that  chureli 
music  should  Ik*  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  become  the  subject  of 
far  more  study  and  cultivation  than  it  usually  is  ;  for  too  often 
both  the  church  music  and  the  poetry  adopted  in  our  country, 
are  oft’ensivo  to  well-educated  minds,  or  even  ears.  \\  lioso- 
ever  is  harmonically  disposed,  delights  in  harniony,  wliich  makes 
me  much  distrust  the  symmetry  of  those  heads  which  declaim 
against  all  church  music,”  said  old  Sir  T.  llrowne,  and  we  par¬ 
tially  agree  with  him  too,  in  the  unfavourable  opinion  ho  draws 
of  those  who  oppose  the  cultivation  of  this  captivating  form  of 
devotional  expression,  it  being  always  understood  that  we 
regaid  it  os  being  merely  of  the  class  of  ornamental  accessories, 
and  that  in  this  case,  St.  Augustine's  phrase  shoidd  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  “  pietatem  ibi  quaerebatur,  non  voluptatem.” 
“  It  is  not,”  says  Feyjoo,  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  lively, 
or  pleasant  music,  but  only  the  lively  music  which  is  puerile 
and  silly.  Music  may  be  at  the  same  time  very  delightful,  as 
well  as  noble,  majestic,  grave,  and  of  a  character  to  excite  in  its 
auditors,  sentiments  of  re8i)ect  and  devotion.  Or  rather,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  most  })leasing  and  delightful  music  of  all  is, 
that  which  inspires  a  gentle  tranquillity  in  the  mind,  casting  it, 
as  it  were,  iquui  itself,  and  elevating  it  w'ith  a  kind  of  ra])t 
(K‘stasy  beyond  the  body,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  soar  to  heavenly 
thoughts.  Tliis  is  the  pleasing  music  which  8t.  Augustine  con- 
salered  useful  in  the  church  service,  whilst  speaking  of  the  over 
severity  of  8t.  Athanasius  in  reproving  it ;  for  its  real  effect  is  to 
raise  depri'ssed  souls  from  earthly  to  noble  inclinations,  ‘ut  per 
obh'idamenta  auriuni  intirmior  animus  in  affectum  pietatis  assur- 
gat.'  ”  (Hy  the  way,  oddly  enough,  Feyjoo  states  in  his  foot¬ 
note,  that  this  quotation  is  taken  from  lib.  10.  Confess,  cap.  32  : 
it  is  Irom  cap.  33.)  Alas!  the  danger  St.  Augustine  referred  to 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  is  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  too 
t)ften  it  overweighs  the  advantages  even  he  himself  attached  to 
the  use  of  church  music  ;  and  we  regret  that  Feyjoo  should  not 
liave  continued  the  quotation  from  the  wonderful  work  to  which 
he  so  Iri'ipieiitly  alludes.  In  his  terribly  severe  style  of  self- 
analvsis,  St.  Augustine  cries,  “tamen  cum  mihi  accidit  ut  me 
umpiius  cantus,  quam  res  qiae  canitur,  niovcat ;  ptcnalitcr  me 
i)eccai\'  contittH)r,  el  tunc  inallem  non  audire  cantantem  ;  ”  and 
he  ends  by  saying  in  true  humility :  ‘‘  Tu  autem,  Domine 
Dens  iiieiis,  exaudi ;  respice,  et  vide,  et  miserere,  et  sana  me, 
in  cuius  ocidis  mihi  qua'stio  iactus  sum,  et  ipse  est  languor 
mens’” 


Augustine  makes  us  forget  Feyjoo,  which  is  an  injustice  to 
bot  h  mie  we  propose  t  o  endeavour  t  o  remedy  at  some  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  a  more  detailed  notice  ol  the  life  and  >vriting8  of  the 
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I'athor  thus  incidentally  alluded  to,  and  we  return  to  our  imme¬ 
diate  subject  by  translating  the  section  ix.  of  the  “  Diseorso  sobro 
la  ^Iiisica  do  losTemplos.’’  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  tone 
and  manner  of  our  author.  He  bad  previously  s])oken  of  the 
hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  sung  in  the  churches  of  his  country, 
and  he  proceeds  to  say  that — 

“  The  disorder  in  church  music  already  alluded  to,  is  not  alone 
conliued  to  the  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  also  to  the  psalms, 
masses,  lamentations,  and  other  j)arts  of  divine  service,  because 
fashion  has  thrust  itself  into  all  of  them.  In  some  of  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  which  are  learnt,  I  have  seen  the  changes  of  air  marked  by  the 
same  names  used  in  songs ;  and  the  words  *  grave,*  ‘  allegro,*  ‘  re¬ 
citative,*  may  he  found,  as  though  in  a  lamentation  the  whole  ouglit 
not  to  he  grave.  And  is  it  necessary  that  the  air  of  an  opera  should 
he  introduced  into  the  representation  of  the  most  serious  mysteries? 
If  weeping  take  place  in  Heaven,  Jeremiah  must  weep  again  to  hear 
such  music  a|)plied  to  his  Lamentations !  Is  it  j)ossible  that  allegros 
and  recitatives  can  be  tolerated  in  those  sacred  complaints  in  which, 
according  to  many  authorities,  grief  is  expressed  not  only  for  the 
destruction  of  Judea  by  the  Chaldeans,  hut  also  for  the  punishment 
of  the  world  for  sin,  for  the  allliction  of  the  church  militant  in  its 
troubles,  or  finallv,  for  the  grief  of  our  Saviour  in  his  Passion  ?  In 
the  Alphabet  of  the  Penitent,  as  some  call  the  tjamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  ought  we  to  hear  the  airs  or  sonatas  of  a  feast  ?  With 
how  much  more  reason  may  we  in  such  cases  exclaim  as  Seneca  ex¬ 
claimed  against  Ovid,  because  he  introduced  a  verse  too  elegantly 
turned  into  his  description  of  the  tragic  scene  of  the  Deucalian  deluge, 
‘Non  est  satis  sobria  lascivere  devorato  Orbe  terrariim  ?’  The  harp 
of  Nero  did  not  sound  so  ill  whilst  Pome  was  burning,  as  dancing 
music  sounds  whilst  the  sadder  mysteries  of  •religion  are  being  per¬ 
formed!”  (He  speaks  as  a  Catholic). 

“Not  only  in  these  cases  arc  the  rules  of  reason  cast  aside,  but 
also  the  laws  of  music  are  broken  through ;  for  these  prescribe  that 
the  score  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  letter ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  whole  of  the  letter  is  grave  and  sad,  the  music  should 
be  grave  and  sad  also. 

“  It  is  true  that  very  frequently  musicians  still  olfend  against  this 
rule,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  in  every  kind  of  com¬ 
position  ;  some  by  defect,  others  by  excess.  Py  defect,  they  fail  who 
compose  music  without  any  attention  to  the  genius  of  the  words ; 
but  they  do  not  fall  into  such  gross  error  as  they  who,  not  being 
composers,  do  nothing  but  tack  together  rags  of  sonatas,  or  portions 
of  the  compositions  of  other  musicians.  They  err  by  excess,  who 
follow  the  letter  with  puerile  scruple,  and  try  to  modify  the  song  so 
as  to  suit  every  phrase  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to  the  context. 
1  will  exemplify  this,  by  an  illustration  given  by  P.  Kirquer,  when 
endeavouring  to  correct  this  abuse.  A  composer  was  endeavouring 
to  set  to  music  this  verse,  festinat  lucluosa.  What  did  he? 
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For  the  words  mors  and  luctuosa,  lio  used  a  low,  solemn,  key  ;  but  in 
the  word  festinat,  which  stands  in  the  middle,  inasmuch  as  it  sigiiilies 
celerity  and  haste,  he  used  so  many  quavers  of  the  gayest  kind  as 
would'^have  excited  the  dullest  jade.  Another,  if  not  a  worse  ease 
occurred  with  one  of  the  above-inentioned  Lamentations,  in  which  the 
phrase  Deposita  est  vehementer  non  hahens  consolaforem,  is  marked 
allvgro!  What  is  tlierc  allegro  in  this  lamentable  fall  of  derii- 
salem,  or  of  the  whole  human  race  overwhelmed  with  the  burthen  of 
its  sins,  and  further  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  of  being  with¬ 
out  consolatiou  in  its  misfortune  ?  l^ut  the  whole  fault  was  thrown 
upon  the  adverb  vehementer,  because  the  musician  thought  that 
the  idea  of  vehemence  could  only  be  explained  by  lively  music ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  came  to  it,  he  hastened  his  steps  and  wasted  some 
fortv  bars  in  (luavors.  Whereas  this  word,  considered  by  itself, 
re(|uired  a  totally  dilVtTent  music,  because  in  this  case,  it  signilies 
the  same  as  gravissime,  expressing  energetically  that  violence  witli 
which  the  city  of  .lerusalem,  home  down  by  the  weiglit  of  its  sins, 
fell  to  the  earth  with  its  temples,  houses,  and  walls. 

“  The  celebrated  Duron  falls  into  this  defect  more  tlian  anv  one  else, 
and  to  this  extent,  that  sometimes  in  the  same  couplet,  he  will  vary 
the  movement  of  the  song  seven  or  eight  times,  as  the  particular 
words  may  themselves  vary.  And  although  to  do  this  required  con- 
siderahle  skill,  which  he  certainly  had,  it  was  very  ill  applied  in  such 
cases.” 


This  is  good  criticism  and  good  sense,  not  for  a  particular 
age,  but  for  all  time,  and  the  remarks  rcyjod  makes  on  the 
subject  ot*  religious  pot  tiy  are  equally  correct ;  but  it  would  be 
iin|>ossil)le  for  us  to  convey  an  adequate  oi)inion  of  their  scope 
and  tendency,  unless  we  were  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  po(‘try  of  this  description.  It  may  sullice, 
therefore,  to  say  that  Feyjoo  a})pears  to  have  formed  such  an 
opinion  of  the  objects  and  beauties  of  this  branch  of  poetry,  as 
even  any  lh*otestant  could  subscribe  to,  and  to  have  considered 
that  the  subjects  his  contemporaries  treated  with  lightness,  even 
if  not  with  neglect,  weiv  of  an  importance  too  vital  to  allow  of 
their  being  made  the  subjects  of  the  false  wit  and  the  strained 
conceits  so  much  the  fashion  in  his  day.  Fortunately,  Em**- 
lish^  pi‘ople  of  every  rank  of  life,  and  of  e\Wy  form  of  faith,  have 
an  instinctiNe  appreciation  ot  the  respect  due  to  religion  under 
any  circumstances,  and  we  are  never  otlended  here  by  the 
shameful  parodies  which  ])ass  elsewhere  under  the  name  of 
Sacred  loetry.  hv,  as  levjoo  suggests,  should  not  the 
highest  intellci't  be  de\t)t(‘d  to  a  service  so  holy,  a  cause  so 
worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  (‘tfortsy 

The  discourse  “  Sobre  los  Libn>s  Doliticos  ”  is  a  curious  exempli- 
fitation  (.)f  the  kcvniiess  ot  j)creeption  and  jancefe  of  our  worthy 
ilciicdictiiie,  and  ot  the  strange  mixture  ol  pedantry  and  com* 
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mon  sense  to  bo  observed  tbrongliout  bis  works,  as  in  most  of 
tlio  pbiloso])]ncal  works  of  bis  age  and  country.  On  reading 
it,  we  involuntarily  ask  ourselves,  how  could  a  man  think  so 
clearly,  and  yet  ex])ress  himself  in  such  an  involved  and 
obscure  manner.  lint  however  this  be  explained,  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  man  who  could  overcome  the  restraints  and 
diiliculties  of  his  position,  must  increase  when  we  fairly  weigh 
all  tliose  circumstances;  and  we  confess  that,  notwithstanding 
tlie  objections  we  feel  to  the  tone  of  some  of  his  remarks,  our 
o])inion  of  FeyjoeVs  moral  rectitude  has  been  more  raised  by 
the  ])(‘rusal  of  this  discourse,  and  of  that  upon  “la  Politica  mas 
fina  in  his  first  volume,  than  by  any  of  liis  other  ])roductions  ; 
siui])ly  for  the  reason  that  he  appears  to  have  expressed  more 
freely  his  own  true  and  honest  individual  feelings  in  them. 

The  object  of  tlie  “  Discorso  sohre  la  Politica  mas  tiiia,’’  is  to 
])rove  “  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  that  the  most  adroit 
and  th('  safest  ])olicy,  (‘veii  for  the  purposes  of  this  life,  is  one 
in  strict  accordauc('  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  truth.”  Did 
Pranklin  borrow  tliis  sentiment  from  the  S])anisli  monk  ?  or  did 
the  same  idea  suggest  itself  independently  to  his  mind,  wlieii 
he  pro])(nmde(l  tli(' demoralizing  maxim,  that  “honesty  is  the 
b(‘St  ])()liey?”  A\"e  say  demoralizing;  for  in  the  shape  this 
maxim  assumes  to  the  world  in  general,  it  appears  to  counsel 
lionesty,  solely  because  it  is  the  best  ])()licy ;  not  b(‘cau8e  it 
is  right  in  itself.  Feyjod  did  not  make  this  mistake  in  so 
glaring  a  manner  as  the  American  statesman  ;  but,  alas  for  his 
age!  he  could  not  rise  above  motives  of  the  earth  earthy,  or  seek 
for  the  continuation  of  this  gi*eat  moral  truth,  that  “virtue  alone 
is  ha])piness  below”  in  the  nobler  or  ])urer  aspirations  of  man’s 
immortal  soul !  ^lonk,  Itoman  Catholic,  and  Spaniard  as  he  was, 
the ])hilosop]iy  of  Payle  andSpinosa  had  “left  its  trail”  u])on  his 
mind;  and  he  dwelt  alone  upon  the])ositive  ease,  comfort,  or  the 
advantages,  which  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice',  invariably  secure,  rather  than  u])on  tlu'  inevitable  consci¬ 
entious  obligation  to  fulfil  them.  We  said  before  that  men  must 
be  judged  by  their  times ;  and  if  we  apjdy  this  rule,  we  may  be 
more  indulgent  to  h’eyjod’s  illustrations  of  his  moral  code,  than 
we  should  be  were  we  to  examine  the  productions  of  authors  of 
more  recent  date.  It  would  have  been  hard  indeed  for  a  writer 
upon  moral  subjc'cts  to  have  erected  for  himself  a  very  refined 
standard  in  the  days  wlu'ii  the  Roman  Catholic  church  persecuted 
Port  Royal,  and  comp(‘lled  Fenelon  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  (piietists;  when  Louis  XIV,  AVilliam  111.,  and  Victor 
Amadeus,  with  the  applause  and  support  of  Tillotson,  Abbadic*, 
and  Rossuet,  were  cheating  and  over-n'achingone  another  in  the 
most  disreputable  manner;  and,  when  in  fact,  the  leaven  was  at 
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work  throuj^liout  society,  whicli  in  tlio  next  pciicration,  pro¬ 
duced  the  sad  school  oi‘  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  J.  J. 
Rniissoau,  Hume,  and  (iibbmi.  ^et  beyjod  was  a  sincere  man, 


and  that  (piality  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  ; 
that  his  leadin'^:  moral  prinei])les  were  not  of  a  ] 


wo  may  regret 

that  his  leading  moral  prinei})les  were  not  of  a  purer  and  nobler 
character  than  they  seem  to  hav'e  been  j  as  iar  as  tliej  did  lead 
him,  however,  having  an  ultimate  reference  to  a  purer  code 
than  that  of  Franklin,  they  were  safer,  and  more  worthy  of  our 
assent. 

The  Discorso  sobre  los  libros  Politicos,”  was  written  to  prove 
that  it  is  absurd  to  learn  statesmanship  from  books,  and  that  no 
school  education  can  confer  the  qualities  requisite  for  conducting 
public  atfairs.  He  illustrates  these  positions,  amongst  other 
exanqdes,  by  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Richard  (/romwell,  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  father,  of  whom  Feyjoo  says,  that 
“  he  was  oni‘  of  the  greatest  statesiiien  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  ” 
and  truly  the  experience  fuinished  to  us  by  the  changes  and 
revolutions  of  Kuropc  since  tlu^  days  when  this  Essay  was  written, 
coniirm  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  it  contains.  “At  all  times 
tlu're  have  been  great  statesmen  without  the  aid  of  books,  and 
very  mistaken  politicians  with  unlimited  stores  of  learning,” 
which  makes  us  seriously  question  the  correctness  of  the  system 
of  tHlucational  conqietition  we  in  England  seem  about  to  enforce. 
F(*yj()f)  says,  that  “  no  one  tain  become  a  statesman  without  pos¬ 
sessing  a  noble  character,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  linn  virtue, 
with  jirudence,  activity,  and  valour.”  lie  who  is  endowed  with 
those  qualities,  will  become  a  great  man,  whether  he  shall  have 
received  a  ])rofound  education  or  not  ;  he  who  has  them  not, 
may  read  all  the  books  in  the  world,  without  learning  how  to 
deal  with  men,  or  to  bend  and  control  them  to  his  own  will. 
Even  Macchiavelli  could  not  secure  himself  from  a  miserable  old 
age.  The  study  of  Tacitus  could  not  preserve  our  Charles  I. 
Ironi  his  fate  ;  nor  could  Gabriel  ^»aude  teach  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  the  art  of  safely  executing  a  coup  (Vetat. 

Ihe  “  Discorso  sobre  la  iloiira  y  Provecha  de  la  Agricultura,” 
is  very  curious,  and  able  to  inspire  serious  retlections  in  the 
minds,  not  only  ot  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
st-ate  ot  Spain,  but  aDo  ol  any  one  who  wishes  well  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity.  At  the  present  day,  and  in  England,  we 
should  smile  at  an  author  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  agri* 
culture  NNus  a  noble  pai’Miit,  and  one  which  the  state  ought  to 
enctiurage.  ihe  wonderlul  development  of  our  manufacturing 
p  ipulation,  and  the  continually  increasing  dillicultics  of  providing 
lot  its  nourishment,  have  taught  us  these  truths  in  a  manner  wo 
cannot  for  a  inoinent  refuse  to  perceive.  The  portion  of  Fey¬ 
joo  s  Ess;iy  ill  which  he  endeavours  to  enforce  them  woidd. 
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llioretoro,  liavo  but  little  interest  to  us  ;  but  this  is  far  from 
beiii<^  the  ease  with  the  other  ])ortions,  in  which  ho  ])()iu(s  out 
the  necessity  for  improviiifx  the  processes  of  aji^riculture,  and 
for  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  true  prineiph's  of  their  art. 
He  dwells  eloquently  and  feelingly  upon  the  desolate  state  of 
many  parts  of  his  own  noble  country — a  state  of  desolation,  which 
unfortunately  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  government  of  that  country,  for 
which  God  has  done  so  much  and  man  so  little  (that  is  good  at 
least),  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  bigoted 
class  now  paramount,  lie  earnestly  calls  for  teachers  who 
should  enable  the  peasants  to  cause  the  howling  wastes  to  smilo 
with  plenty  ;  and  indirectly  addressing  a  reproach  to  the  science 
and  literature  of  his  day,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  “many 
books  should  bo  written  on  general  subjects,  but  none  upon 
agriculture,’’  and  ho  (piotcs  with  feeling*,  the  remarks  of  (Jolum- 
mella,  “  JSola  res  rustica,  qu;u  sine  did)itatione  proxima  et  con- 
sanguinea  sapientiie  est,  tain  discentibus  eget,  (piam  magistris,” 
and  a  little  furtlier,  “  Agricolationis  mapie  doctores,  qui  so 
prolitentur,  nec  discipulos,  cognovi.”  The  ignorance  of  the 
agri(adtural  classes  of  his  native  mountains  seems  to  him  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  books  should  not  be  written  upon  their 
pursuits,  or  why  science  should  not  be  ap})lied  to  them.  Tlu'y 
who  could  read  might  teach  those  who  could  not  do  so ;  and 
he  replies  to  the  persons  who  objecti'd  that,  after  all,  agriculture 
was  a  practical  science,  and  therefore  not  one  of  tliose  wliich 
could  be  advanced  by  the  promulgation  of  abstract  theory;  that 
practice  was  very  often  founded  upon  error,  iind  that  many  of 
the  opinions  of  the  so-called  jiractioal  men,  were  notoriously 
incorrect ;  and  he  cites  as  an  illustration,  the  belief  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather,  which  oddly  enough  exists, 
even  in  England  and  France,  at  the  present  day.  To  tliose  who 
objected  that  the  principles  of  agriculture  were  very  simple,  and 
that  they  could  be  all  conveyed  in  one  book,  Feyjo()  vtuy  jiro- 
perly  replies,  that  their  assumption  was  not  corrc'ct,  for  every 
province,  nay  almost  every  small  locality,  required  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  system  of  agriculture,  according  to  the  dilferences  in  the 
soil,  the  position,  and  numerous  other  accidental  circumstances. 
Any  one  who  travels  at  the  present  day  in  “  Galicia,  Asturias, 
or  the  mountains  of  Leon,”  could  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
])ortrait  Feyjod  draws  of  the  poverty  of  the  noble  race  which 
inhabits  those  lovely  districts,  and  of  the  uttcu*  neglect  which 
there  prevails  of  all  sanitary  laws  in  the  dwellings  or  the  habits 
of  the  people.  In  parts  of  fingland  we  could  a])ply  the  remarks 
with  as  much  truth  as  in  the  north-west  of  S2)ain ;  and  it  is 
interesting  too,  as  indicating  the  indueucc  of  the  geological 
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constitution  of  a  district,  upon  the  }iappincss  of  its  inhahitants, 
tliat  whether  we  turn  to  England,  to  hVance,  or  to  Spain,  we 
lind  that  the  indi<?enous  races  retain  tlieir  liold  ot  the  portions 
of  the  country  where  the  priinary,  or  the  pliitonic  formations 
occur;  that  civilization  ditfuses  itself  more  slowly  amongst 
granitic  liills  than  in  the  secondary  or  tertiary  plains,  and  that 
jK)yerty  and  filth  eharaett  rize  the  dwellers  of  those  regions  long 
aftiT  they  have  disappeari'd  from  the  other  portions  ol  a  country. 
The  exjdanation  of  all  this  fact  is  simple  enough,  but  the  iini- 
yersality  of  the  law  rcndei’s  its  discussion  interesting. 

He  all  this  as  it  may,  Fevjoo  suggested  a  system  which  lie 
considen'd  would  serye  to  advance  the  interests  ot  tlie  pursuit 
he  held  to  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  state.  Ijike  all 
piiople  who  have  been  educated  under  the  Koman  law,  he 
l(M)ked  to  tlie  direct  intervention  of  the  state  as  being  essential 
to  remedy  evils  we  Anglo-Xormans  far  more  wisely  endeavour 
to  obviate  by  emr  own  exertion.  Hut  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  portion  of  Feyjod’s  projects  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tur(‘  in  his  ciuintry  wliich  refers  to  the  intervention  of  tlie 
central  government,  W('  shall  find,  that  substantially,  the 
remainder  ditfers  but  little  in  principle  from  the  system  adopted 
by  the  tounders  of  our  agricultural  societies,  allowances  being 
of  course  made  for  the  different  social  organizations  and  the 
reliitivc  states  of  civilization  in  the  respective  countries,  and  at 
till*  two  particular  jieriods.  J'eyjod,  in  fact,  proposed  that  a 
congress  of  agriculture,  com])osed  of  the  most  enlightened 
farmers,  selected  from  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  in  numbers 
from  each  province  projiortioned  to  its  importance,  should  be 
regularly  convoked  in  order  to  discuss  the  measures  it  miglit 
be  advisable  to  ado])t  for  the  general  benetit  of  agriculture,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  the  course  tliey 
should  adopt  tor  tliat  ]uirpose.  Was  there  any  reminiscence  of 
the  mediieval  ])royineial  Juntas  of  Spain  floating  before  the 
mind  s  twi'  ot  heyjod  when  he  made  this  proposition  ?  or  was  it 
inspired  only  by  his  own  original  reflections  u})on  tlie  state  oi‘ 
agriculture  in  Spain  ?  It  Avould  now  bt'  hard  to  decide  this 
quest it>n-  even  wen'  it  worth  the  decision  ;  but  it  is  curious 
that  a  Spanish  monk  residing  in  the  midst  of  the  still  semi- 
barbarous  mountains  of  the  north-west  of  Spain,  should,  eyeii  in 
1  <  lunc  recommended  a  practical  remedy  for  the  neglect  ol 
agiicultural  science,  which  all  our  boasted  march  of  inteilcct  has 
been  unable  to  improve.  Hie  only  real  ditferenccs  between  the 
8\stoin  he  proposed,  and  that  which  the  agriculturists  of  Fngland 
ha\e  actually  adopted,  are  that  Feyjod  suggested  that  his 
congress  should  be  recogiiized  by  the"  state,  whereas  wc  Icayc 
ours  in  a  totally  inollicial  condition ;  and  that  one  of  the 
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ininistors  of  tho  crown  should  ho  perhaps  prcsidcnto  do  la 
whereas  our  ininisters  keo])  studiously  aloof  from  any 
interference  in  matters  of  this  kind,  nor  do  wo  see  any  cause  to 
regret  tliat  we  are  left  alone  in  this  matter.  In  Spain,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  still  fairly  he  questioned  whether  any  system  but 
that  proposed  by  Fcyjod  could  effect  any  permanent  good,  and 
alas  I  it  is  as  much  wanted  now  as  it  was  in  his  days.  When 
we  ourselves  travelled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mifilio  in  1852, 
wo  f(uind  the  agriculture  of  that  inexpressibly  rich  district  in 
the  same  state  of  neglect  Fcyjod  so  eloquently  lamented;  and, 
worse  than  all,  we  fear  that  the  means  of  intercommunication 
between  the  various  portions  of  the  country  are  now  more  diflicult 
than  they  were  fifty  years  since.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  a 
variation  of  even  a  luindrc'd  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  corn  in  places 
but  a  V('ry  few  miles  distant  from  one  another;  and  very  recently 
famine  has  raged  in  (  Jalicia  when  the  harvests  of  other  parts  of 
Sj)ain  were  of  unexampled  fertility.  Spanish  statesmen  who 
ari'  only  occiqued  by  the  intrigues  of  that  most  profligate 
of  idl  profligate  courts,  or  that  most  corrupt  of  all  corrupt 
legislatures,  cannot  sec  the  remedy  to  these  evils.  A  con¬ 
gress  of  agriculturalists  would  long  ere  now  have  found  out 
that  roads,  canals,  improved  river  navigation,  and  at  a  later 
period,  railroads,  were  essential  to  the  j)rospcrity  of  the  state. 
Feyjod  cites  some  of  the  defects  of  the  agriculture  of  his  days, 
and  of  his  ])rovince,  which  does  not  now  a])pcar  to  be  really  open 
to  the  objections  he  urges  ;  but  it  is  the  essence  of  every  system 
founded  iq)on  the  ])rincii)le  of  national  representation,  fairly 
and  honestly  carried  into  effect,  that  the  errors  it  may  at  first 
adopt  will  sooner  or  later  be  rejected  ;  iind  therefore  it  is  that 
we  consider  Fevjod’s  proposition  to  establish  a  national  agricul¬ 
tural  congn'ss  to  have  indicated  on  his  part  a  far  seeing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  cpiestion  he  was  then  consider¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  was  one  which  eventually  would  have  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  his  country. 

It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  cited,  as  a  singular  instance  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  that  h''cyjo(),  who  could  plead 
so  earnestly  for  the  adoption  of  means  for  advancing  the  true 
interests  of  his  country,  and  who,  moreover,  could  write  the  very 
elegant  ‘‘Discorso,  o'  parallelo  de  las  Tanguas  Castellana  y 
Francesca,"  should  have  also  devot(‘d  a  discourse  to  the  jnirposo 
of  sneering  at  “  el  Amor  de  la  Fatria."  Fortunatelv  for  our 
appreciation  of  the  writer’s  heart,  this  discourse  is  so  evidently 
dictated  by  his  head  alone,  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  attempts  at  foreshadowing  a  species  of  Utopian 
cosmopolitanism  which  ^1.  de  Lamartine  and  the  modern 
French  socialists  have  delighted  to  honour  in  words  alone,  and 
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to  icrnoro  by  tlioir  practice.  Tlioro  arc  Povoral  of  the  other  dis¬ 
courses  to  wliicli  wo  are  disposed  ecpially  to  take  objection, 
both  on  moral  and  on  political  o;rounds ;  but  upon  the  whole,  as 
we  said  Ix'tbiHN  there  is  such  a  sterlinp:  honesty  of  intention, 
and,  in  the  main,  so  true  and  sound  an  appreciation  of  the 
Ix'ariuf^  of  the  moral  principles  discussc'd,  and  so  much  n^ood 
feeling  cxpn'ssed  in  their  discussion,  that  attention  may  a^ain 
be  very  pro])orly  called  to  an  author  whom  we  in  Iiiiigland  have 
too  lonjif  an<l  too  entirely  neglected. 

“  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  panels 
Otleiular  maculis,  quas  aut  iucuria  fundit, 

Aut  hiimana  pariiin  cavit  natura.” 


AV('  Ihiglishmen  are,  unfortunately  in  some  respects,  rather 
too  in^ular  and  too  exclusive  in  our  tastes  and  studies,  and  at 
all  times  too  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  court  and  fashion. 
(){'  late  years  those  influences  have  o])eratcd  in  such  wise  as  to 
confine  tlie  studies  of  the  limited  number  of  English  readers  of 
fondgn  litt'rature,  to  the  productions  of  France  and  Germany  ; 
probably  also,  reflecting  men  have  been  induced  to  join  this 
str('am,  on  account  of  the  greater  vigour  and  originality  of 
mind  observable  at  the  present  epoch  in  those  nations.  Hut 
W('  can  assure  our  readers  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  study  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  Spanisli,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian  races — a  Held  as  valuable  as  it  is  singular,  instructive, 
and  amongst  us  little  known.  Spaniards  themselves  look  upon 
Feyjod  as  one  of  tlu'ir  most  sterling  authors;  and  a  careful 
ptM  usal  of  his  works,  and  of  his  friend  Sarmiento’s  Demonstra- 
cion  A])ologetica,”  has  convinced  us  that  their  opinion  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  Tn  commencing  thus  a  series  of  sketches  of 
tlie  literature  of  the  Latin  races,  we  turned  naturally  to  an 
autlior  of  such  mark  and  eminence;  and  though  we  cannot 
agree  entirely  with  the  exaltc'd  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed 
by  Spanianls,  and  by  (ialicians  especially,  upon  the  merits  of 
bi'vjoos  writings,  they  have  appeared  to  merit  very  consider¬ 
able  attention,  as  widl  as  great  and  sincere  approbation  on  the 
score  of  their  generally  moral  and  useful  tendency,  their  sound 
]diihisophy,  their  elegant  scholarship)  (for  a  monk,  be  it  under¬ 
stood),^  and  lor  the  graces  of  the  style  of  their  compiosition. 
I^fost  .-sincendy  do  we  recommend  our  readers  to  return  occasion- 
all^  to  the  st  udy  of  Spanish  literature  in  general;  and  in  parti- 
culai  e  call  their  serious  attention  to  the  Essays  of  Fevjoo. 
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Art.  TI  — Memoirs  of  the  l\i(jht  Hon.  Sir  Jhhert  Peel.  Publislied 
by  tlie  Triistoes  of  his  Papers,  Lord  Mahou  (now  Earl  8tau- 
liope),  and  the  Ei"ht  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  JM.P.  Part  1.  Catholic 
Emancipation.  H  iirray. 

2.  Sir  Jiohert  Peel.  By  Guizot,  llevue  Je.^  Deux  MondeSj  May 

15t]i,  1S5(>. 

3.  The  Political  Life  of  the  Ei<jht  Hon.  Sir  Eohert  Peel.  An  Analy¬ 

tical  Biography.  Jly  Thomas  Doubleday.  2  A^ols.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Of  the  throe  ]Hiblieations  placed  in  this  list,  two  are  remarkable. 
Tlie  thiid  is  a  wel],  constructed  book  addressed,  and  likely  to  bt^ 
useliil  to  the  general  reader.  In  JVel’s  Personal  ^leinoirs  we 
have  a  statesman’s  justification  of  himself,  not  baugbtily  or 
vainly  written  ;  but  simple,  manly,  generous,  and  as  free  from 
Jesuitry  as  from  tlie  traces  of  self-deception.  In  Guizot’s 
nionograidi  on  Peel,  the  fallen  minister  surveys  the  works  and 
tlie  character  of  the  dead,  and  amid  all  the  triumphs  of  bis 
career,  only  envies  liim  the  death  that  cut  it  short,  suddenly 
and  without  the  preliminary  passage  of  obscurity  and  decay. 
^1.  Guizot,  no  longer  a  practical  statesman,  has  returned  to  the 
studies  of  his  youtli ;  he  excludes  himself,  reluctantly,  from  the 
liigli  places  of  public  action  and  ])ower,  and  avows  a  sombre 
jealousy  of  the  late  that  biought  Peel  to  the  grave  at  a  moment 
when  his  political  achievements  were  fresh  in  the  national 
memory,  —  when  the  gratitude  of*  a  whole  peo])le  rewarded  him 
for  the  loss  of  ])arty  ]F)sition,  —  when  his  last  spi'cch  was  still  the' 
talk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie  topic  of  journalistic  debate, — 
the  rival  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  linest  parliamentary  effort  in  the 
admiration  of  the  countiy.  It  is  not  for  us  to  moralize  over 
the  aust(‘ritv  of  ^1.  Guizot’s  reirrets.  If  as  an  administrator 
and  as  a  diplomatist,  lie  has  been  guilty  of  memorable  errors, 
he  expiates  them  in  his  fretful  and  cynical  seclusion.  He,  once 
the  first  counsellor  of  a  great  realm,  is  now  compelh'd  to  study 
at  a  distance  the  })olitical  aspects  of  the  times,  llis  ascendancy 
is  gone :  the  lustre  of  his  position,  the  power  that  made  him  a 
proud  man,  the  throne  he  laboured  to  ii])hold,  the  court  in  which 
llis  seriousness  appeared  grand  amid  the  prevailing  frivolity, 
the  courtesies  of  ambassadors,  the  corres])ondence  of  princes, — 
all  these  are  gone,  and  ^l.  (hiizot  is  writing  in  support  of  his 
reputation.  What  a  commentary  upon  a  conspicuous  career! 
M.  Guizot,  from  his  involuntarv  retirement,  casts  a  glance  of 
(‘iivy  at  the  opportunitaten)  mortis,  the  premature  catastrophe 
of  a  distinguished  careen*,  the  tomb  of  Rolxn’t  Jhicl. 

Peel,  however,  knew*  that  the  assailants  of  his  public  charaett^r 
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would  not  Ixi  silenced  byhisdeatli.  The  character  of  a  deceased 
stateMiian  is  always  tho^weapoii  of  the  party  that  survives  him, 
and  aceordinj^ly  his  personal  antagonists  have  continued,  and 
do  continue,  to  disparage  and  roproacli  his  name.  Moreover, 
he  understood — no  man  understood  better — that  the  three  points 
of  liis  career  most  likely  to  become  the  topics  of  historical  debate 
were  those  at  which  his  conduct  might  be  considered  weak  and 
inconsistent,  if  not  inexplicable.  It  would  be  remembered,  and 
his  political  adversaries  would  lay  great  emphasis^  u])on  the 
fact,  that  he  had  defended  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
and  had  abandoned  it ;  that  he  had  resisted  the  Reform  Bill  to 
the  last  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  assented  to  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords;  that  he  had  fortitiod,  if 
he  had  not  actually  constructed,  a  great  party  to  maintain  the 
])rinciplc  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  had,  in  the  open  field,  divided 
Iroin  that  party,  and  gone  over  to  the  oi)position,  leading  his 
])ersonal  friends  and  followers  after  him.  In  his  conscience,  Sir 
RolHU’t  Pet'l  iK'lieved  that  this  policy  was  justifiable.  He  under- 
t(H)k  to  justify  it,  not  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  to  his  surviving 
contem])oiaries,  and  to  the  next  generation;  and  with  that 
object,  his  Memoirs  were  composed.  Upon  public  opinion  in 
our  times  this  apologetic  record  will  have,  has  had  already,  a 
marked  and  satisfactory  efiect.  In  the  third  generation,  the 
historian  will  take  charge  of  Peel’s  character  ;  ordinary  readers 
will  then  cease  to  consult  documents  or  parliamentary  journals; 
and  we  can  only  hope  tliat  the  historian  will  be  generous  in  his 
estimate  of  acts  and  motives. 

Sir  Rob(‘rt  Peel  was  the  victim  of  a  factious  education.  The 
|>olitical  bigotry  of  his  father  was  intense  beyond  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  any  <me  but  a  thorough-bred  Tory.  llis  early  associa- 
tioiis  fostered  in  his  mind  a  set  of  artificial  opinions  totally  at 
variance  with  the  natural  lormation  of  his  character,  llis  posi¬ 
tion.  when  he  entered  ])arliament,  was  made  for  him.  Placed, 
at  an  immature  age,  in  command  of  a  phalanx,  the  phalanx 
seemed  to  propel  its  leader,  until,  in  the  thick  of  the  engage- 
inent,  he  saw  that  defeat  might  be  safety,  and  victory  ruin. 
I  hen,  the  strongest  combatant,  t  lie  one  least  intluenced  by  personal 
fears,  surrendered  the  cause  ;  the  opposition  trium])hed,  and 
1  eel  was  accused  as  a  traitor.  Twice  accused,  however,  before  the 
crouning  act  ot  his  lite,  he  jirovcd  to  the  Tories  that  they  could 
not  exist  as  a  great  ]>arty  without  him.  They  might  have  the 
reli(iuar\  Lldon,  the  Ilishops  of  Limerick  and  Oxford,  the  Duke 
of  Well  in  gt  on,  the  Karl  '  - 

moner  who  trod  in  the 
tion  from  the  party,  and 
longed  him.  ^Ir,  Disraeli  had  succeeded  in  making  Radicalism 


oi  Jierhy,  and  that  Saturnian  corn- 
footsteps  ot  l^eel  until  his  tinal  separa- 
then  rushed  into  his  •nlnce.  mul  fbnl- 
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ridioiilous  ;  he  now  sconiod  bout  on  inakin<>  Toryism  disgraceful. 
It  was  not  the  desertion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Init  the  preferi'iice 
of  Smyth  and  Gladstone  to  himself,  in  1S41,  tlnit  seemed  present 
ill  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  “  the  ji^reat  parliamentary  mid¬ 
dleman,'’ “the  political  pedlar;”  when  he  said,  “  eunnino^  is 
not  caution  ;  or  habitual  perfidy  hip:!!  policy  of  state,”  and  when 
he  advised  IVel  to  “  sfick  to  cpiotations,”  because  he  neyer 
(juoted  a  passage  which  was  not  a  familiar  and  a  fayouritc  one  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  from  his  tomb,  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  middleman  reiilies  to  the  insolent  asperities  of  the  men 
who  have  assaih'd  him.  The  Memoir  on  Catholic  Kmancipatioii 
does  not,  of  course,  touch  the  <>^round  oyer  which  ^Ir.  Disraeli 
vevelh'd  in  his  parliamentary  elegiacs  on  the  abolished  prohi- 
l)itiy(‘  laws  ;  but  the  measure  of  was  as  bitterly  abused  as 

the  measure  of  IS  lfi,  so  that  the  tenor  of  the  one  yindicatioii 
may  be  judged  from  the  tenor  of  the  other.  Doth  were  wiitten 
after  an  interyal  of  calm  contemplation.  In  the  first,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  there  is  not  an  unji^enerous  or  rancorous  word. 
1V(‘1  sometimes  lets  fall  his  adyersaries  with  an  ayow(‘d  disiH'^ard 
of  their  anti^er,  of  their  capacities,  and  of  their  opinions  ;  but  this 
was  inevitable.  There  Avere  sections  of  men  in  the  lep^islature 
that  he  could  neither  res])ect  nor  fear.  He  thought  so,  and  he 
says  so;  but  not  with  oblicpic,  malcyolent  allusion.  All  that  he 
ex])resses  is  a  little  Avell-lmd,  unembittered  irony. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  opinions,  but  of  character.  !Most 
of  our  readers  will,  ])robably,  consult  Peel’s  personal  history, 
and  trace  lor  themselves  the  change  and  ])rogrcs8  of  his  mind. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to  examine  the  Memoir  in  comparison 
with  the  residt  of  previous  analyses,  and  ascH'rtain  how  far  Pc'el’s 
jmblic  life,  as  bearing  on  his  character,  consists  with  the  views 
that  have  bet'ii  fornu'd  of  him  by  the  historical  critics  of  our 
age.  Mr.  Doubleday,  a  conscientious  and  meritorious  writer, 
describes  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  paradox,  exc(‘pt  to  those  who  arc 
willing  to  admit  an  essential  defect  in  his  character.  Following 
the  positive  traces  of  his  policy,  as  they  are  cxhibitc'd  in  our 
legislatiye  annals,  Peel  certainly  appears  to  have  vacillated  and 
wavered — to  have  followed  a  tortuous  course — to  have  conti¬ 
nually  left  the  path  of  the  Tories,  crossed  the  path  of  the  Whigs, 
and  returned  to  execute,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  a  similar 
maiKeuvrc.  llis  mind  wanted  unity;  his  acts  wanted  purpose  ; 
he  sailed  as  a  navigator  would  sail,  who,  without  chart  or  com¬ 
pass,  sounded  as  he  went,  listening  to  the  call  from  the  mast¬ 
head,  and  steering  by  extempore  instructions.  3Ir.  Doubleday 
thus  proceeds  to  sum  up  : — 

“  It  seems  quite  certain  that  his  fame  can  never  be  that  of  a  great 
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minister,  nlthoiiirii  in  In's  own  lime  lie  lias  been  styled  ‘parent ’by 
those  who  compared  with  him  the  lesser  men  who  wert»  his  opponents. 
AVlien  compared  with  tlie  leaders  of  the  Wiiig  party,  bis  superiority 
is  at  once  manifest ;  but  calm  relleetion  will  show  that  this  superiority 
rt'sted  on  his  possession  of  two  or  three  highly  available,  but  not 
great  cpialities,  of  which  bis  rivals  were  destitute,  or  nearly  so.  His 
knowledge  of  mankind,  of  the  immediate  tendency  ot  events,  and  ot 
the  bent  of  public  opinion,  was  beyond  tliat  ot  all  men  ot  bis  time ; 
and  this  joined  to  great  administrative  talents,  was  the  source  ot  his 
wonderful  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  political 
parties  to  which  be  attached  himself.” 


This  is  Mr.  Doiibleday’s  verdict.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  a  politician,  ^ir.  Doubleday  is  inordinately  exclusive. 
Ilis  interest  in  Catholic  Enianci])ation,  bis  interest  in  tlic  Ke- 
fonn  Jlill,  bis  interest  in  the  Corn  Laws,  biuirno  comparison  'with 
Ins  interest  in  the  Currency;  and  his  interest  in  the  Currency 
places  him  at  a  point  of  view  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which,  from  an  earlv  period  of  liis  life,  was  ado])tc'd  and  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  ]X)licy  by  Sir  liobert  Heel.  Mr.  Doubleday  is  a 
theoretical  hnancier,  a  member  of  an  old  economical  school, 
w  ho  could  compose  an  essay  in  Arabic  numerals,  or  arrive  by  a 
logarithmic  process  at  the  constitution  of  a  statesman’s  mind. 
The  centre  of  his  ideas  is  a  fixed  (’urrency ;  the  circumference, 
Hank  paper;  the  substance,  Hullion.  To  appreciate  Mr.  Double- 
da  v’s  judgment  on  JVel,  therefore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
he  regards  him  askance,  and,  w'hether  writing  of  the  Corn  Law  s, 
of  Kmanei])ation,  or  of  the  Heform  Hill,  is  remembering  and 
regretting  “  the  rash  act  of  ISH).” 

»So  far  Mr.  Doublcday.  What  is  !M.  Ciuizot’s  opinion  ?  Peel, 
says  M.  (  iuizot,  had  no  ])olitical  theory,  or  more  strictly,  no 
llu'ory  constructed  \i])on  bi’oad  and  logical  ])rinciplcs.  He  lived 
in  the  light  ()f  the  present.  He  consulted  facts  at  every  step. 
He  regulated  his  political  conduct  bv  exigcaicies,  not  by  tjeneral 
views.  1  ins,  so  lar  as  one  asjjcct  of  Peers  character  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  b('  stated  as  ^1.  (iiiizot’s  verdict.  Is  it  true?  Is  it 
corroborated  by  the  ^Icmoir?  Docs  Peel  say,  or  imply,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  e^juivalent  to  it? 

AN  e  think  he  docs.  He  took  the  constitution  as  he  found  it, 
reared  by  the  old  political  parties,  solid  and  unshaken  after  the 
passage  ot  a  stonn  across  continental  Lurojie ;  he  was  impressed 
above  all  things  by  the  conviction  that  to  propose  change 
was  unwise  ;  but  he  ])ractically  understood,  at  a  later  stage,  that 
to  rc'sist  change  miglit  be  dangt'roiH.  ^flie  ])oin(s  for  considera¬ 
tion  are,  then,  wlu'ther  lu'  was  originally  right  in  resisting  all 
change;  whether,  when  change  had  become  to  all  appearance 
inevitable,  he  was  right  in  ceasing  to  oppose,  and  even  volun- 
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toerin<>  to  assist  it,  and  wlu'tlior  some  important  element  was 
not  wanting:  in  his  eluiraeter  wliieh  prevented  liim,  thoiipfh  he 
liad  received  lesson  after  lesson  in  practical  polities,  from  adopt¬ 
ing  broad  plans  of  reform,  and  applyinp^  to  the  general  body  of 
public  (jucstions,  the  ju’inciples  be  bad  conceded  at  the  crisis  of 
every  great  and  special  discussion  within  his  experience. 

^^  e  cannot  avoid  treating  as  a  total  I'allacy  the  opinion  that 
radical  changes  are  at  all  times  unwise.  The  argument 
against  innovation  in  the  abstract  has  been  surrendered,  of 
course,  by  every  section  of  politicians,  except  the  few  lingering 
shadows  of  the  Winchelsea  and  Redesdale  connexion.  Rut  it 


is  necessary,  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  walk  continually 
and  boldly  in  the  direction  of*  reform.  Sir  Robert  Reel  accepted 
this  maxim  in  particidar  cases ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  mellow 
afternoon  of  his  career — its  evening  wascut  short — that  he  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  a  }H)Uci/  of  lib('ralism.  AVhy  was 
this  ?  Recause  his  father  was  a  setth'd,  immutahle  Tory. 
Recause  he  was  attended  into  public  life  by  the  o])inions  of 
Addington,  Eldon,  Perceval,  Rexley,  (^astlereagh,  and  liiver- 
pool.  Recausc  the  weight  of  Eton  and  of  Oxford  was  upon  his 
mind.  Recausc  scholastic,  collegiate,  family,  personal,  parlia¬ 
mentary,  and  cabinet  influences  formed  him  into  a  Torv.  Rut 
there  were  two  sets  of  Tories,  and  he  ludunged  to  the  advanced 
and  refined  set.  lie  refused  to  act  merely  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  gentlemen — fox  hunters,’’  as  he  called  them — and  was 
continuaily  at  issue  with  his  private  friends  Ix'caiise  his  s])eeches 
did  not  flame  with  senseless  rhapsodies  against  all  proposals  of 
reform,  lie  considered  the  bad  effect  of  a  bad  argument  even  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  among  men,  as  he  expressed  it,  “who 
know  very  little  of  the  matter,  care  not  mucli  about  it,  half  of 
whom  have  dined,  or  are  going  to  dine,  and  are  only  forcibly 
struck  by  that  which  they  instantly  umhTstand  without  trouble.” 

When  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  about  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  category  of  unjust  and  insolent  legislation, 
l*eel  was  importuned  by  the  exaggerated  advocates  of  exclusion 
to  employ  every  kind  of  wholesale  and  violent  reasoning 
against  the  contemplated  measures  of  repeal.  He  parried  the 
recpiisition  with  his  usual  coolness  and  dexterity  :  “Thef’om- 
mons  will  pass  repeal.  Is  it  advisable  for  the  Church  that 
repeal  should  be  rejected  by  the  liords.”  Ho  then  considered 
the  prosj)ect  of  being  victorious  or  of  being  beaten.  “  Your 
line,”  ho  wrote  to  the  Rishop  of  Oxford,  “  is  a  high  line,  and  a 
good  line.  Now  a  high  line  and  a  good  line  is  the  best  possible 


if  it  succeeds,  and  is  supj)orted  by  a  largo  majority.  Rut  if  it 
fails  ?  ” 


■M. 
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Peel  was  hero  tampering  with  his  convictions.  Kc  knew 
the*  struggle  to  h('  hopeless,  and  dosiied  to  soften  the  icpulse, 
and  to  kTve  oiu  n  a  douht  whether  a  more  vigwous  opposition 
miglit  not  have  influenced  the  result.  .Vgain,  there  is  some 
resomhlance  to  a  mental  reserve  in  the  ^ollo^^  ing .  I  do  not 
811 V  there  ought  to  bo  equality  of  civil  privileges  all  I  say  is, 
that  I  sliould  be  sorry  to  rest ‘the  question  of  our  Kstablishnient 
\q)ou  that  issue.’’  lie  did  not  say  it ;  but  did  he  tliink  it  f 
And,  if  he  thought  it,  why  did  he  not  say  it  ?  At  that  time  lie 
])i*ofesscd  the  existence  of  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind^  whether 
Lord  dolin  Pussell  and  Lord  Lrougham  were  not  inimical  in 
tlieir  “private  sentiments,”  to  the  very  origin  and  basis  of  a 
state  cluirch.  He  feand  lest  the  approximation  of  so  inany 
Bi'ctions  of  politicians,  hitherto  divided  on  the  principle  of 
r(‘ligious  liberty,  might  not  leave  the  Conservative  party  in 
isolation,  and  opposecl  to  a  vast  and  united  body,  capable  of 
seizing  the  government,  and  holding  it  uninterriqdedly  for 
several  sessions.  He  not  only  regarded  the  special  point  under 
d('l>ate  ;  he  calculated  the  effect  of  identifying  with  a  AVliig 
policy  so  many  men  whoso  talent  “must  influence  the  future 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  serious  ])art  of  his  vindication,  however,  must  not  be 
oinitt('d  from  view'  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative: — 

I  deliberately  allirin  that  a  minister  of  the  crown,  responsible  at 
the  time  (►f  whieli  I  am  speaking  for  the  public  peace  and  the  public 
welfare,  would  have  grossly  and  scandalously  neglected  his  dutv  if 
he  had  failed  to  eoiisider  wliether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the 
fever  of  political  and  religious  excitement  which  was  (piickeniug  the 
]>ulse  and  ihittering  the  bosom  of  the  Avholc  Catholic  population, 
should  insj)ire  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the  resolution  and  energy  of  a 
freeman — which  had  in  the  twinkling  of  an  (ye  made  all  considerations 
of  personal  gratitude — ancient  family  connection — local  preferences — 
the  tear  (»l  worldly  injury — the  hope  of  worldly  advantage,  subordi¬ 
nate  tt)  the  one  absorbing  sense  of  religious  dbligatioii  and  public 
duty;  whether,  1  say,  it  might  not  be  ])ossibl('  that  the  contagion  of 
that  feverish  excitement  might  spread  btyond  the  barriers  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  habits  ot  military  obedience,  and 
th(‘  strictness  ot  military  discipline,  oppose  to  all  such  external 
mil  lienees.’’ 

lliat  is  the  thought  devoloptxl  at  large  in  the  ^Icmoir,  wdiich 
abounds  in  ]>roofs,  historical  and  oflieial,  in  private  and  in 
public  foims,  trom  confidential  letters,  and  from  newspaper 
i(‘porls,  tliat  a  ivligious  conflict  of  unappeasable  and  irrepressible 
violenei'  must  have  ensued  had  the  ascendancy  of  the  dominant 
tiiurdi  been  ]X'i nutted,  by  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  concession  whatever.  The  discussion 
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had  hoen  roinovod  from  its  orii^inal  "romid.  hh’om  1812  to 
1S27,  (  atliolio  Ihnaiicipalion  was  tho  suhjoct  of  divided  ()j)iiiioii 
tliroiio-liout  the  eountrv,  and  an  ojum  question  in  the  cabinet. 
That  was  the  basis  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration.  hen 
(\ninine^  became  ])romier  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  similar  course. 
At  that  moment  IVol  did  not  foresee  tho  consummation  of  the 
strui^^le  whi(di  had  been  wauled,  and  which  had  now  ai)proached 
its  crisis.  He  would  not  embark,  he  said,  under  the  pilotage  of 
a  prime  minister  who  was  notoriously  disposed  to  concede  the 
Latholic  claims.  This  was  a  ])roof  of  the  failint^,  not  concealed 
in  this  Memoir,  namely,  that  of  bein^  unable  to  understand,  at 
a  distance,  the  si<^ns  of  the  times  when  they  concerned  «>:reat 
])roposals  of  change.  “  It  might  have  been  dillicult  to  rebut 
that  charge,'’  is  the  conlession  of  Sir  llobert  Peel.  The 
seceders  from  Panning’s  ministry  joine  d  him  ;  h(‘  h'd  the  House 
of  Pommons  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  storm  rose 
high  ;  tlie  party  of  Emancipation  was  making  ra])i(l  progress  in 
tlie  House  of  Pommons  ;  but  so  much  more  rapid  was  their 
progi*(‘ss  out  of  doors  that  it  Ix'came  reasonable  to  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  a  collision  between  the  social  and  (‘xecutive 
(‘h'lnents  of  the  slate.  Peel’s  test imonv  as  to  the  condition  of 


public,  feeling  is  unequivocal, 
satisfaction  he  cari'd  little. 


d’he  ultra-Tories,  lor  whose  dis¬ 
placed  the  matter  in  this  light : 


“The  Protestant,  constitution  in  church  and  state  must  be 


maintained  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  means :  the  maintenance 
oi‘  it  is  a  (piestion  of  principle,  and  every  eonc(‘ssion  or  coin- 
j)romise  is  the  sacritice  of  principle  to  a  low  and  vulgar  exp(^- 
diency.” 

Hywhat  means,  then,  and  at  what  hazard,  was  this  Protestant 


constitution,  in  the  Tory  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  niaintaiiu'd  in 
Ireland 


“  Again,  T  can  anticipate  tla'  reply:  by  the  overwhehniag  sense  of 
the  pc'oplo  of  Pi  rent  Jlritain — by  tlie  ap})lication,  if  necessary,  of 
])hysical  force,  for  the  maintenance  of  autliority — Iw  the  enqdoyment 
of  the  organized  strenglh  of  government,  tlie  police,  and  the  military, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law.” 


AVliatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  inordinate  love  of  power 
was  not  among  them.  Twice  he  nvsigned  his  ])osition  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  leader  of  tho  House*  of  Commons;  and 
twice  the  Duke  of  Wellington  persiiadi'd  liiin  to  rtunain.  The 
entire  body  of  tho  ministers  then  placed  their  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  the  king,  who  had  only  just  declared 
that  he  never  could  or  would  deviate  from  tlie  policy  of  his 
lather,  abandoned  that  ])olicy,  and  invited  Peel  to  iiropose*,  in 
bis  name,  to  the  astonished  parliament,  the  political  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  Roman  ( population  in  the  British  (lominions. 
An  outbroak  of  an^er  followed.  Beel  lost  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
and  nearly  lost  his  seat  for  Westbiiry.  The  Jhshop  of  Liuierick 
offered  to\lie  for  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  minister  was 
accused  of  seltisliness,  of  pusillanimity,  of  perfidy  : — 

“This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  discuss;  but  why  have  I  defer¬ 
red  for  twenty  years  the  vindication  of  my  conduct?  AVhy  have  I 
consented  to  submit  for  that  lon»;  period,  to  every  reproach  which 
malice,  or  mistake,  or  blindness  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  could  direct 
nf^ainst  me,  except  in  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  (I  cared 
little  whether  1  were  in  the  grave  or  not  when  it  should  come),  when 
delicate  matters  might  safely  be  discussed,  and  when,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  public  interests,  or  offence  to  private  feelings,  the  whole 
truth  might  be  spoken?” 

There  is  much  force  in  liis  statement  of  the  alterfiative  that 
might  have  been  preferred : — 

“If  I  had  been  stimulated  by  personal  ambition — that  sort  of 
ambition,  I  mean,  which  is  content  with  the  lead  of  a  political  party, 
and  the  piissession  of  official  power — 1  might  have  encouraged  and 
deferred  to  the  scruples  of  the  sovereign,  and  might  have  appealed  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  country  to  rally  round  the  throne  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Koval  Conscience.” 

Ifitt,  Casflcreagh,  (i rattan,  Burke,  had  argued  this  question; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  their  arguments ;  but,  in  1829,  Emanci¬ 
pation  seemed  to  him  the  price  of  national  peace : — 

“It  may  be  that  I  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  motives  less 
perfectly  pure  and  disinterested,  by  the  secret  satisfaction  of  being, 

“  ‘ - when  the  waves  went  high, 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity.’ 

But  at  any  rale  it  was  no  ignoble  ambition  which  prompted  me  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  desperate  conflict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  everything  dear  to  a  public  man,  excepting 
the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  justice.” 

,  touched  the  general  question  of  the  Catholic 

Rcllt‘f  Bill,  or  presented  our  own  view’  of  its  historical  results. 
AVe  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  the  Peel  papers 
referring  to  that  great  parliamentary  event.  With  a  slight 
additional  notice  of  .M.  GuizoPs  essay,  and  of  Mr.  iJoubleday^s 
historical  view,  we  may  close  the  analysis,  l^eel,  says  the 
1  rent h  statesman,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him,  in  1849,  seemed  to  be  animated,  on  all  occasions,  by 
a  natural  loxe  ot  honour  and  justice,  to  have  been  impressed 
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with  a  coiii’iisod  loolin^  of  syni])athy  and  fear,  by  the  events  of 
tlie  French  Revolution  of  ITS!),  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
narrow  creed  of  tlie  old  Tory  party,  and  to  occupy  himself, 
earnestly  and  im‘essantly,  witli  the  interest  of  the  workinp^ 
classes  in  England.  “ 'Phrough  the  political  reserve  of  the 
minister,  the  emotions  of  the  man  continually  penetrated/’  In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  hequotes  some  interesting^  ohvservations 
that  fell  from  the  Rritish  Rremier  in  the  course  of  a  private 
collocpiy.  “  I  perceive,”  said  Peel,  ‘‘  widely  spread  sutferings, 
and  as  widely  spread  pt'rplexities  among  the  industrious  orders 
of  the  ])eople.  They  are  the  danger  and  shame  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  positively  necessary  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
working  man  more  ha|)py  and  less  dependent  on  daily  chances. 
1  know  we  cannot  do  all  that  may  seem  good;  but  we  can  do 
something,  and  we  arc  bound  to  do  what  we  can.”  If  ^I.  Guizot 
understood  these  words,  that  was  the  idea  which  marked  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel  tlu'  direction  of  his  future  policy. 

And  now  a  few  words,  parenthetically,  to  the  rigid  conser¬ 
vative  party,  on  the  successes  of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome.  It  is 
this  party  that  still  haunts  the  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
(h'cp-drawn  ex])letives  of  vituperation,  partly  on  aceount  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  (\)rn  Laws,  partly  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
cession  of  Emancipation  without  securities.  Setting  that  point 
aside,  is  the  Conservative  party  a  real  bulwark  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  of  pure  doctrine,  of  ])ractical  religious  liberty?  The 
principle  of  a  state  churcli  is  a  fundamental  a})proximation  to 
the  papal  heresy,  and,  proceeding  irom  this,  tliere  are  innu¬ 
merable  correspondences  betwt'cn  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
churches,  which  it  is  the  avowed  objecit  of  ( \)nservatisni  to  per- 
petuat('.  Ry  tracing  all  spiritiud  practices  to  one  ollicial  source, 
by  constituting  the  Christian  ministry  into  a  priesthood,  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  ellieacy,  and  something 
very  like  tlie  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  well  as  verging  in 
their  modes  of  worship  towards  the  ceremonials  of  the  Popeiloin, 
have  not  our  privileged  champions  of  Protestantism  done  alt  in 
their  power  to  disjiarage  its  pure  doctrines,  and  to  substitute  a 
mutilated  and  barliarouslv  decorated  foim  of  reliirious  ritual  for 
the  simple  and  perfect  institutions  of  original  Christianity? 
Aot  to  insist  on  tliesc  points,  which  might  lead  us  beyond  our 
purpose,  we  may  glance,  in  another  light,  at  the  ProtcHtant 
])olicy  of  Conservatism.  What  has  been  its  influence  on  the 
Protestantism  of  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years  ?  Has  it 
not  sedulously  flattered  and  supported  the  ])rinci])lcs  of  the  Holy 
.Vlliance  ?  .Gid  now,  when  a  vast  scheme  of  Concordats  nppi'ars, 
about  to  radiate  from  the  Roman  centre  to  the  various  Catholic 
states,  uniting  them  in  the  most  formidable  league  ever  known, 
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aj^ainst  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  in  religion  and  politics,  on 
which  side  is  the  co-operation  of  England  exerted,  with  tlic 
sanction  and  sympathy  of  the  Conservative  party  Y  Austria  enjoys 
the  svsteiiiatic,  though  indirect,  co-operation  of  Great  Jlritain. 
Enorinoiis  aggressions  against  the  religious  liberty  of  nations 
are  made  without  ii  protest  from  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Kt‘formation.  In  France  the  principles  of  the  Unirers  arc 
enforced  by  a  military  and  ])(‘nal  machinery  ;  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania,  an  anti-rrotestant  Crusade  is  carried  on  with 
terrible  violence  ;  even  in  riedmont  the  tires  of  the  Inquisition 
are  not  completely  quenched  yet  the  Tory  party  is  the  assidu¬ 
ous  sycophant  of  military  despotism  on  the  Continent,  which 
exists  through  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time, — at  this  very  moment, — is  reviving  the  accusation 
against  Sir  Robert  Reel,  that  he  capitulated  to  C\itholicism,  and 
weakened,  by  his  policy,  the  Protestant  securities  and  Anglican 
institutions  of  the  realm. 

To  represent  this  as  his  deliberate  object  is  ridiculous.  lie 
was  onlv  too  zealous  in  favour  of  the  Establishment  and  of 


Episco^jalian  ])rivileges.  To  represent  it  as  a  policy  of  chance  is 
equally  absurd.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Doubleday  suggests,  a  concoS' 
sion  of  principle  wliicli  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  nation  had 
made  up  tlieir  minds  should  be  conceded.  Mr.  Doubleday  goes 
on  to  describe  the  state  of  j)arties  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
this  subject : — 


“  All  avalanclie  of  petitions  for  and  against  the  claims  of  tlic 
Catholics  loaded  the  table  of  the  House,  and  scenes  of  the  most 
violent  character  were  enacted  at  the  county  and  other  public  meet¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  and  asseveration,  that  ministers,  on  this  occasion, 
had  not  a  majority  of  the  people  with  them.  They  had  with  them 
those  ot  their  ordinary  siqiporters  that  made  a  point  of  supporting 
a  government  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  defer;  they  had 
with  them,  also,  the  whole  of  the  Whig  and  extreme  liiberal  partv, 
and  a  portion  of  the  moderate  or  J^ow  Churchmen;  they  had,  also, 
a  few  libtTal  dissenters,  L  nitarians,  (Quakers,  and  Presbyterians ;  and 
a  tew  ot  the  moderate  Established  clergy  and  liberal  dissenting 
ministm’s.  But  against  them  the  majority  of  the  old  High  Church 
Tories,  a^  large  portion  of  the  estabiisheil  Scoteli  Churchmen,  the 
wliole  of  the  High  Cduirch  clergy,  a  portion  of  the  Low  Church  or 
modi‘rat(‘  clergvmen,  the  whole  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  and  nearly 
all  the  Baptist  aiul  ^lethodist  eongregatioiis  with  their  ministers.” 


The  accuracy  ot  this  statement  may  bo  questioned;  but,  as 
^^e  ha\e  said,  it  is  the  personal  question  that  is  now’’  under 
review,  and  the  weight  of  a  large  party  was  certainly  thrown 
into  the  scale  to  assist  Sir  Robert  I^eel,  when  he  undertook  to 
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vindicate  liis  concession  of  the  Catliolic  claims.  It  seems  to 
follow  that,  setting  aside  the  abstract  propriety  of  the  act  of 
Sir  Jtobert  IVel  was  jiistitied  by  bis  education  in  his 
t'arly  opposition  to  concession  and  reform,  and  that  he  was 
justitied  by  circumstances  in  cbangin<i^  bis  course.  Ilut  why  did 
be  never  btHJome,  systematically  and  rellectively,  a  liberal 
relormer?  Tluit  is  less  a  question  of  conduct  than  of  character. 
Jle  was  scarcely  tit  ted  to  become  a  liberal  reformer.  The  Tory 
root  had  struck  deep  into  his  mind.  He  had  inherited  its 
j)rejudices;  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  Oxford  cloister.  But, 
in  cases  of  political  emergency  his  advice  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
mi^ht  have  been  applied  to  himself,  lie  was  resolvi'd  “to  trust 
to  his  own  jud^nieiit,  and  not, to  that  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  Lord 
Wiiichelsea,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.’’ 

31.  (juizot,  as  we  have  shown,  does  not  attribute  to  Sir  Ivobert 
]V'el  the  possession  of  a  larp^e  political  system  regulated  by  pre¬ 
cise  ideas.  But  his  estimate  of  him  as  a  statesman  is  not  the 
less  exalted.  Tliis  is  natural.  Between  his  own  character  and 
that  of  the  British  minister  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
Twelve  days  before  his  death  Peel  had  uttered  a  touching  and 
generous  eulogy  on  the  public  conduct  of  31.  Cluizot.  lie  did 
not  live  to  hear  tlie  response,  which  is  com])Osed  in  the  writer’s 
peculiar,  melancholy,  almost  morbid  style  : — 


“  MVdso  fiiul  renowned  counsellor  of  a  free  peojde  !  *  Thus,  on 
tlie  morrow  of  his  death,  his  country  jiraised  him.  1  will  say  happi/ 
as  well  as  (/lorious — happy  in  the  end,  no  less  than  in  the  varied 
course  of  his  career,  despite  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  it  to  a 
violent  close.  For  forty  years  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  been  engaged 
in  the  |)olitical  arena,  perpetually  contending,  oftentimes  vamjuishing. 
On  the  eve  of  his  death,  though  still  in  the  arena,  he  stood  in  tran- 
(piil  dignity,  spreading  from  his  place  in  Parliament  the  tone  of  a 
long  expt'rience  over  the  politics  of  his  country.  There  he  enjoyed 
sereiK'ly  that  ascendant  influence  admitted  and  accepted  by  all.  And 
he  died,  regretted  by  sovereign  and  p(‘oj)le,  resjiected  and  admired  by 
the  advcTsaries  whom  he  had  overthrown,  as  well  as  by  the  friends 
who  had  conjured  with  him. 

“  (rod  rarely  accords  to  one  man  so  many  favours.  He  had  gifted 
Peel  at  his  birth  with  high  mental  faculti(‘8  as  well  as  fortune.  He 
had  given  him  a  place  in  such  an  epoch,  that  his  great  qualities 
might  be  exercised  with  success  in  great  affairs.  After  tlie  final 
triumph,  he  recalled  him  suddeidy,  without  diminishing  his  power  or 
glory  ;  like  a  noble  workman  who,  completing  his  labours  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  goes  at  once  to  receive  his  supreme  reward  from  the 
master  whom  he  has  served  so  well.” 


This  is  essentially  French  in  spirit,  French  in  manner.  But 
it  is  not  an  ungraceful  tribute  from  the  statesman  in  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  statesman  in  the  tomb. 
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Tt  must  not  bo  supj)08ed,  however,  that  ^ye  are  yet  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  materials  sufficient  to  justify  a  final  decision  on  tlie 
public  character  of  Sir  Robert  Reel.  His  Memoirs  on  the 
Administration  of  1833,  and  on  the  Corn  Laws,  remain  to  he 
publish(*d.  Moreover,  his  literary  trustees  refuse  to  publish,  before 
a  Ion"  interval  has  elapsed,  some  documentary  matter  of  tlie 
hip^hest  interest  which  is  in  their  possession.  M  e  must  wait 
awhile  then,  as  a  critic  in  TJiC  Athcu(vnt)i  has  already  observed, 
“  lor  the  pure  light  of  history  ’’  to  shine  on  the  name  of  8ir 
Robert  reel. 


Art.  III. —  Frrston  Tourr  :  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
IW  the  Rev.  R.  Cobbokl,  A.  ^1.,  B.D.  (“  Run  and  Read 
Library.*’)  London :  Siinpkin,  ]Marshall,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Monk.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  (“Run  and  Read  Library.”) 

3.  Holiday  House:  a  Tale  for  the  Yoiiuy.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

(‘*  Run  and  Read  Library.”) 

4.  Nellie  <f  Truro:  a  Tale  from  Life.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son, 

and  Co.  1850. 

5.  llosalie ;  or,  the  Truth  shall  make  you  Free,  An  authentic  nar¬ 

rative  of  ^lademoiselle  Bertin  Bepriester.  AVith  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ridp^eway.  2nd  Edition.  London; 
Arthur  llall,  A'irtue,  and  Co.  1850. 

0.  (ioodf  Better,  Best;  or,  the  Three  Ways  of  makiny  a  Happy 
World.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Alexander,  i).D.,  New  York.  With 
Introductory  Notice,  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.l).  Lon¬ 
don  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  1850. 

7.  Clericid  Rconomics ;  or.  Directions  Social,  Rural,  and  House- 
hold,  shou'iny  Jane  Mini.stcrs  and  others  of  Limited  Incomes  may  raise 
the  u'ladc  Platform  of  their  Order.  By  J.  Alton,  l).l).  2nd 
Edition.  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1850. 

The  number  of  religious  or  semi -religious  publications  of  the 
character^  indicated  in  the  titles  of  the  first  six  books  which  wc 
liave  prefixed  to  this  article,  has  of  late  years  so  increased  as  to 
form  a  six'cial  element  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country. 
They  exhibit  an  attempt  to  adapt  religious  truth  so  as  to 
make  it  food  ^  “  for  the  million  ;  ”  to  make  religion  popular  by 
presenting  it  in  an  attractive  garb,  or  to  gain  admittance  for 
religious  controversic's  and  special  points  by  disguising  tbcni  in 
some  stor\ ,  where  otherwise  the  very  mention  of  such  contro¬ 
versies  would  have  been  scouted,  and  the  “special  points’’ 
summariU  dismissed.  In  some  respect  this  tendency  in  religious 
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literature  corresponds  to  one  which  pervades  every  otlier  depart¬ 
ment.  (^lieaj)  and  popular  serials  take  the  place  ol‘  thorough  trea¬ 
tises,  ])aiu})hlets  (although,  they  may  not  he  called  such,  for  the 
name  is  unpopular)  that  of  hooks,  while  everybody  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  every  subject,  having  picked  up  crumbs  of  disjointed 
information  in  a  stray  popular  lecture,  in  an  article  or  review. 
Ill  truth,  as  we  are  generally  under  temptation  to  go  to  extremes 
in  all  matters,  so  in  this  also.  If  it  would  be  deemed  entirely 
out  ol*  the  way  of  a  “  General  of  division  to  have  any  practical 
notions  of  hutting  or  feeding  men  and  horses,  so  some  time  ago 
it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  a  person  who  had  specially 
devoti'd  himself  to  one  branch,  should  possess  acquaintanceship 
with  more  than  the- rudiments — sometimes  not  even  with  them 
— of  another.  AVe  arc  now  going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A 
tew  snatches  at  everything  is  the  rule ;  a  course  ol‘  popular 
lectures  must  embrace  everything,  and  every  toj)ic  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall  of  Adam,  to  the  latest  dis¬ 
quisitions  at  some  learned  society  and  the  restitution  of  all 

A.  • 

things.  AVe  bid  fair  to  realize  the  “  ex  omnibus  aliquid,  ex 
toto  nihil, unless  a  healthy  reaction  ensue — and  of  this,  we 
hope,  tliat  we  can  already  p('rceive  the  tirst  signs. 

The  mania  for  “  popidarization ’’  manifests  itself  principally, 
in  this:  whatever  you  say,  you  must  say  it  in  an  attractive 
form,  or  rather  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  moment. 
AVhatever  you  write  or  speak,  though  its  value  be  absoluttdy 
nily  write  or  speak  attractively ;  paint,  daguerotype,  give  word- 
pictures,  though  they  be  but  ?rf>;Y/-pictures.  J^ct  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  AVe  repudiate  all  dryness,  stiffness,  and  for¬ 
mality.  AVe  dislike  the  circumlocutions  of  our  German  friends, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  in  that  of  a  lane,  you 
do  not  know  where  you  may  end,  and  where  a  projws  of  a  head¬ 
ache,  you  may  be  treated  to  a  digression  of  twenty  pages  on  the 
appearance  and  possible  or  impossible  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
A\"e  desiderate  a  style  clear  and  perspicuous,  where  the  author 
communicates  to  his  readers  exactly  what  he  means,  and  gives 
them  to  understand  what  he  wishes  to  convey,  lly  all  means 
let  1  liin  explain  and  illustrate,  but  withal  let  him  avoid  verbosity, 
nor  let  him  forget  that  illustration  is  but  illustration,  a  means 
which  he  may  use,  but  not  the  end  which  he  is  to  prosecute. 
It  needs  no  argument,  it  only  reejuires  an  apix'ul  to  reflection 
to  convince  the  reader  that  in  proportion  as  painting  is  the  main 
object  in  view,  the  style  becomes  laboured  and  cumbrous,  inste  ad 
of  (‘asy  and  flowing,  while  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  generally 
suffers  in  the  same  degree.  Historical  verity  must  suffer  in 
l)roportion  as  you  desire  and  attempt  to  paint.  In  this  respect, 
also,  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,’’  and  where  you  wish  to 
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make  objects  or  persons  appear  attractive,  you  generally  acid  more 
or  less  of  rongo  to  tbe  natural  colour.  ’Here  indoccl  a  certain 
class  of  popular  writers  liavc  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
genc'ral  literature,  and  we  would  add  to  that  c^f  tiutlilulness 
amongst  us,  a  point,  let  us  say,  witliin  parcntliesis,  wliicli  is 
sometimes  in  no  ineonsiderabie  danger  amidst  tbe  mass  of 
liumbug — ay,  ival,  genuine  humbug — pliysical,  social,  mental, 
moral,  and  religious,  wliich  attracts  the  crowd  of  wonder-gazers. 
Formerly  a  story  ccudd  not  be  attractive,  unless  in  the  course  of 
its  two  or  three  volumes  it  had  a  few  hairbreadth-escapes,  tragic 
love-stories,  niurders,  suicides — terrific  things  of  which  nobody 
ever  heard  in  common  or  real  life,  and  others  such-like.  ^  ou 


must  have  a  plot  corresponding  tc^  the  crisis  of  a  patient — the 
rc'adc'r  in  this  case  being  tlie  patient  in  more  than  one  sense — 
after  wliieh  convalescence  or  death  ensues  amidst  tears  or  happy 
smiles.  The  imagination  was  powerfully  excited,  and  a  genuine 
novel-reader  might  have  been  pourtrayed  poring  over  the  last 
pages  of  the  last  volume,  the  (candle  burning  in  the  socket, 
with  eyes  glistening  and  elieeks  burning.  The  moral  clfeet,  or 
ratlu'i*  the  /y/mioral  efleet,  of  such  stimuli  to  fancy,  often  giving 
repr(‘sentations  far  from  truthful  or  healthy,  and  always  derived 
from  unrc^ality,  can  more  readily  be  conceived  than  described. 
Ihit  another  race  of  popular  writers  has  arisen.  ^luch  in  their 


performances  we  feel  bound  to  repudiate,  especially  their  tendency 
to  hasty  geinu-alization.  In  presenting  one  set  of  features  of 
r(*al  life,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  or  to  give  others  to  under¬ 
stand  tliat  such  are  its  onlv  features,  forgetting  that  in  tliis 
sense,  Janus — time  and  society — has  not  only  two  or  four,  but 
many  laces.  This  holds  specially  true  of  their  representations 
of  religious  life,  in  which,  because  they  sometimes  meet  with  a 
lartujfcy  they  lortliwith  identify  the  said  Tartulle  with  religion, 
and  ignore  tlie  noblest,  highest,  and  most  precious  realities  both 
of  history  and  of  life.  Thev  forget  that  by  a  law  common  to  our 
corrupt  luimanify--and  wliich  we  must  accept  as  a  sad  fact— 
every  f  rutli  has  its  ([uackery,  and  every  reality  its  humbug  attach¬ 
ing  to  it,  even  as  light  cannot  be  dissociated  from  shade.  Hut 
these  writers  have  done  good  service.  Not  onh'  have  they 
pointed  to  tlie  plague-spots  ot  society,  but  by  exhibiting  real 
life  they  have  contributed  to  our  mental  and  moral  education. 

e  have  been  taught  by  them  that  real  life  has  its  poetry,  its 
enjoyments,  its  humour,  its  drama,  its  real  sorrows,  wants,  and 
sufferings,  and  its  duties;  and  from  the  dreary  moor  of  the  unreal, 
witli  its  dickering  and  misguiding  ignis  fatunSy  have  we 
been  recalled  to  the  true  poetry — because  the  true  life — of 
mankind. 

But,  so  it  is  that  coarser  natures  require  something  more 
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oxciting  than  truth.  Unable  to  perceive  poetrv  or  reality,  when 
presented  to  them,  they  will  at  least  stare  at,  it‘  they  cannot  be 
moved  by  coarse  tictions.  The  colouring  of*  theatrical  deco¬ 
rations  has  lor  some  more  real  attraction  tlian  all  the  variegated 
tints  and  excpiisite  beauties  of*  nature.  To  elevate  such,  you 
need  not  try  the  impossible  task  of*  addressing  them  through 
their  favourite  media;  you  must  address  yourself*  to  their  minds 
and  hearts.  Educate  fhense,  and  the  ri'st  will  closely  follow; 
ne'gleet  the\se,  and  all  the  rest  w  ill  be  in  vain.  You  do  not  pour 
oil  u])ou  the  troubk'd  waters;  you  mistake  it;  these  are  not 
trmd)led  waters,  but  a  raging  flame  which  your  oil  can  only 
feed,  lienee,  we  have  still  our  scarlet-coloured  stories,  and 
last,  though,  alas,  not  least,  we  are  getting  our  scarlet-coloured 
religious  stories. 

L('t  not  the  reader  deem  us  uncharitable;  we  b(‘lieve  that  in 
presenting  a  truthful  picture  of  the  faults  and  dungens  of  our 
“  l\»pular  Iteligious  Literature’’  (and  it  is  to  these  we  chiefly 
advert ),  we  are  i)erforniing  a  painful  duty.  Since,  then,  with 
the  “trade”  and  the  “public”  a  good  religious  book  must 
b(.‘  a  jiopular  book,  what  are  its  essential  qualities  ?  Its  contents 
are  comparatively  of  little  moment  with  many,  have  it  much  or 
little  thought,  much  or  little  trutli.  If  it  contains  something 
hcu',  so  much  the  better.  Its  style  must  be  in  the  best  w'ater- 
colour ;  if  a  story,  so  much  the  more  j)romising.  And  then  fora 
title!  The  title  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  “  Days”  and 
“  Aights,”  “Clouds”  and  “Kainbows,”  “Lamps,”  “Sounds”  and 
“  Voices,” — in  short,  the  odd,  the  remarkable,  best  of  all  the  terri¬ 
fic — such  is  the  desideratum.  In  truth,  title-making,  like  shirt - 
making,  has  Ix  cuune  a  trade,  and  you  may  as  well  expect  a  book 
Avithout  a  striking  title  to  sell,  as  a  crow  without  wings  to  fly. 
AVi‘  dmiv  not  that  books  of  tlie  kind  to  which  we  have  adverti'd 
may  have  their  use.  l)ut,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  religious  public,  they  have  become  the 
substitutes  for  every  otln  r  kind  of  religious  reading.  It  is  a 
fact  Avell  known  to  eveiy  agricultuiist,  that  weeds  spread  Avith 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  that  uidess  immediately  checked,  tiny 
almost  hopelessly  oA’errun  the  ground.  'Idiese  little  religious 
books  and  stories,  Avhich  might  Jiave  had  their  use  if  kept  in 
their  oAvn  place,  threaten  to  overrun  the  AA'hole  ground,  and  to 
banish  almost  everything  that  is  deeper  or  better,  or  at  least  to 
])revent  it  from  receiving  the  attention  or  aAvakening  the  interest 
Avhieh  it  deserves.  Let  the  reader  make  trial  of  it  for  himself*, 
llefore  Avriting  this  article  aac  resolved  to  make  an  experiment, 
and  accordingly  asked  tAA’o  leiuling  religious  booksellers  to  send 
us  on  sight  the  most  popular  religious  books  in  their  stores, 
Avhieh  had  appeared  Avithin  the  last  fcAV  years.  Accordingly, 
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two  immense  parcels  arrived,  which  contained,  with  very  few 
excej>tions,  nothing  hut  hooks  tilled  with  religious  platitudes 
and  pseudo-spiritual  trash.  We  say  there  were  exceptions,  for 
we  had  “The  Successlid  Merchant,^’  “The  Christian  Life,” 
“  Hours  of  Thought,”  “Captain  Vicars’s  ^femoirs,”  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  which  we  have  highly  appreciated.  Ihit  the 
vastly  pr(‘p(niderating  were  religious  stories,  or  books  tilled 
with  tlie  merest  jihititudes.  The  sight  reminded  us  not  a  little 
of  an  incident  in  the  Crimea,  for  the  authenticity  ot  which  ^ye  can 
vouch  :  A  certain  missionary  engaged  in  distributing  religious 
tracts,  i'ce.,  had  received  a  large  su})ply  from  home ;  the  tirst 
step  which  our  Iriend  took,  was  to  read  the  various  articles 
sent,  the  next,  to  dig  a  deep  hole,  and  to  bury  the  largest  part 
of  them. 

AMien  the  reader  hears  in  mind  that  these  books  are  perused 
by  thousands,  and  constitute  their  principal  religious  mental 
Ibod,  h('  can  easily  inh'r  tlie  conseipicnces.  The  mere  repetition 
of  iM'ligious  common-places  and  generalities  can  do  no  good  :  it 
does  harm.  It  acts  as  a  so])oritic  upon  the  conscience,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  morbid  sentimentalism  for  spiritual  reality  and  earnest- 
-  It  excites  the  feelings,  and  produces  the  drawling,  the 


ness. 


dolorous,  or  the  self-satisfied,  instead  of  “  Life  in  Lamest. 
Again,  the  re])resentations  of  the  wants  and  ills  of  society  which 
these  books  contain,  are  as  defective  as  the  remedies  which  thev 
])n)pose  are  sup(‘rtieial.  In  many  eases  they  ignore  the  vast 
giilph  which  amongst  us  separates  classes;  in  still  more  numerous 
instaiu'cs  they  have  not  apprehended  the  state  of  the  world,  or 
the  mission  ol*  the  Christian  and  of  the  Church  ;  most  frequently 
they  attempt  a  cure  without  having  ex])lored  tlie  disease,  being 
])roperly  aeipiainted  with  the  remedy,  or  having  even  approaclied 
tlu‘  patient.  The  handshaking  with  the  white  glove  on  the 
hand,  which  may  not  be  delih'd  by  contact  with  the  unwaslien 
or  the  hardwrought  —  the  Christianity  which  recognizes  dif- 
fereiu'cs  ot  caste,  and  says  to  the  man  with  the  gold  ring,  “  Sit 
thou  here,”  and  to  the  poor,  “Sit  at  my  footstool,” — ^the  not 
descending  to  the  wants  ot  men — the  doling  out  of  a  theological 
penny,  instead  ot  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  is,  we  wilt 
not  trust  ourselves  to  say,  a  hypocritical  grimace,  but  certainly 
an  exereseenee  on  the  good  tree  which  the  Lord  had  planted. 
In  this  respect  we  need  a  retormation,  not  in  externals,  but  in 
internals,  a  ])enetrating  ot  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel — and  espe¬ 
cially  truth  in  the  inner  and  outer  man. 

Another  and  a  special  objection  which  we  have  to  religious 
stories  lies  in  this,  that  most  ot  them  are,  in  different  form,  the 
same  thing  over  again.  “  .Alutato  nomine  de  te  tabula  nar- 


rutur,  may  be  applied  to  most  of  these  compositions.  Withal, 
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thov  are  iiiiroal  stories.  The  pxxl  and  the  bad,  the  religious 
and  llie  irreligious  characters  are  such  as  arc  never  to  he  met 
in  r(‘al  life.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  them,  and  if  the  reader  does 
not  succi‘ed  in  fancying  himself,  or  somebody  he  specially 
admires,  as  the  perfect  hero  or  heroine  of  the  book,  the  only 
alternative  left  to  him  is,  either  that  the  religious  sketches  of 
life  tlu‘i('  i)resented  are  false,  or  that  religious  life  is  something 
which  has  no  actual  existence.  The  American  stories,  especially, 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  There  is  a  perfect  hero  or 
heroine,  not  a  fault,  not  a  slip,  not  a  mistake,  perhaps  froni 
childhood  upwards;  and,  by  his  or  her  instrumentality,  every¬ 
body  else  becomes  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  at  last 
j>erf(‘rf/i/  good.  Such  is  the  outline  of  almost  all  these  stories 
wldch  we  have  read.  It  is  the  same  set  of  tunes  which  are 
jdayed  olf  on  the  religious  barrel-organ,  in  every  town  and  in 
every  street,  and  a  tedious  enough  tune  it  is  after  all. 

ll‘  the  reader  have  thought  us  too  severe,  let  him  bear  in  mind 
that  the  evil  is  real,  growing,  and  recpiires  to  be  check(‘d.  It 
he  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  its  existence,  let  him  examine 
the  store  of  any  religious  bookseller  and  ask  lor  particulars. 
AVe  have  })uri)osely  omitted  reference  to  individual  authors  in 
our  strictures  ;  if  the  ])rinciplcs  are  correct,  their  application 
cannot  be  dillicult.  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  a  i)rc- 
liminary  caveat,  we  shall  attempt  to  put  the  reader  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  purport,  and  of  our  estimate  of  the  books  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  only  mentioiu'd  the  titles. 

“  hreston  Tower”  is  a  story  from  the  times  of  Cardinal 
AVolsey,  and  (connected  with  an  old  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orw('ll,  lu'ar  l})swich.  The  tale  describes  at  the  same  time  the 
youth  and  career  of  Cardinal  AVolsey,  and  some  stirring  incidents 
connect(‘d  with  the  Iteformation.  “  Freston  Tower”  forms  one 
of  the  issue  known  as  the  “  Kiin  and  Head  Library/’  nnd  Ixars 
on  it  “  I  tlMh  Thousand.”  It  is  not  said  whether  this  number  has 


relciH'uce  to  the  whole  issue  of  that  library,  or  only  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  book;  either  way,  it  has  a})peared  to  us  an  unusual  and 
undes(‘rved  figure.  I'reston  Tower  is  in  the  occupation  of  Lord 
de  Freston  and  of  his  lovely  daughter,  Fllen,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
sonu'thing  of  a  blue-stocking.  Young  Wolsey,  who  is  soon  to 
distinguisli  himself  at  Oxford,  is  patronized  by  them,  and  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  fdlen.  Hut  he  meets  with  a  successful 
rival  in  his  class-fellow,  AVilliam  Latimer,  cousin  to  Hugh 
Jiatimer,  the  martyr.  Accordingly,  AVolscw  resolves  to  become 
a  ])riest,  and  to  seek  an  outlet  for  his  energies  in  ambition. 
Having,  himself,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
hdlen  and  Latimer,  he  returns  to  Oxford,  and  gradually  emerges 
the  Cardinal.  AVe  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  appearance 
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throughout  is  far  fi-om  natural.  TTowovor,  in  the  nieantinio, 
our  friends  at  Frestoii  Tower  have  become  sound  Protestants, 
and  Lord  dc  Preston  is  ultimately  broup:]it  up  to  London  to 
answer  for  his  heresies.  By  the  intervention  of  Wolsey  lie 
escaiM‘s  Irom  the  elutehes  of  the  bisliops.  The  whole  family 
sjK*nd  a  most  liappy  day  with  the  Cardinal,  who,  on  this  the  last 
day  of  his  jrrandeur,  has  apparently  laid  aside  his  assumed  elia- 
raeter  witli  all  his  reserve,  and  is  entirely  himself  again.  Put,  on 
their  n't  urn  to  Preston,  new  calamities  await  them.  A  bigoted 
Koman  Catholic  lady,  who  bears  deep  enmity  to  the  I'restons, 
is  told  bv  lu‘r  confessors  a  very  curious  story  about  the  flames 
of  seven  dedicated  candles  dividing,  one  half  forming  the  letter 
E,  which  is  suddenly  extinguishecl.  The  lady  takes  this  as  an 
omen  that  Pllen  is  to  be  extinguished,  and  gets  incendiaries,  on 
(diristinas  lOve,  to  set  tire  to  Preston  Castle.  Old  liord  de 
Preston  falls  down  dead,  but  Latimer  and  Kllen  esca|x\  sell 
their  ])rop('rties,  and  all  ends  well.  So  far,  then,  it  will  be 
allowed  the  story  is  not  badly  ])lanned,  but  the  incidents  and 
characters  are  soinetinu'S  unnatural,  the  digressions  many  and 
not  v('rv  interesting,  the  remarks  often  trite,  the  poetry,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  little,  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  ami  the 
style  (d’ten  turgid.  Put  with  all  these  excejdions,  “Preston 
Tower”  is  a  readable  book,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
times  which  it  dt'seribes.  No  doubt  it  might  bo  considerably 
iinprov(‘d.  Indet'd,  we  had  mark(‘d  a  number  of  passages  which 
might  safely  be  shortened  or  omittc'd.  Such  alterations  would 
make  the  book  more  fluent  and  attractive. 


If  we  cannot  give  a  decided  recomn  ?ndation  or  the  opposil 
“  hreston  Tower  ” — a  book  of  which  the  aim  far  exceeds  tl 


execution — we 
“  The  .Monk.” 


can  have  no  hesitation  about  our  judgmcuit  of 
“  The  Monk  ”  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 


hom})h’  story,  lidl  of  unnatural  and  shocking  incidents.  The 
lu*ro,  a  s])iritual  Jack  Sheppard  contrives  to  kill  not  less  than 
four  individuals,  all  his  intimate  friends  and  relations,  and  by  a 
hairbrt'adth  missc's  murdering  two  others.  However,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  a  person  naturallv  endowed  with  such 
absoliit(*  scoundrelism  —  (levoid  ot  aifcction,  conscience,  and 
piineiple  can  so  readily  turn  good  as  our  hero  does  in  the  end 
(>f  the*  stor\ ,  and  when  he  does  turn  good  he  “  returns  a<min  to 
the  bo>om  ot  that  gentle  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  from 
uhom  he  tori'  himself  with  a  petulance  and  self-conceit  of  which 
he  nou  bluslies  to  think,  ’  (j),  dob).  The  reader  will  allow  that 
matters  could  not  end  more  charmingly  for  all  parties,  the 
moie  so  as  all,  murderer  and  murdered,  have  become  pious  in 
the  eiiil.  1  he  objirt  ol  the  story  seems  to  us  three-fold  :  first 
and  j)iincipall\ ,  it  detiiils  the  horrors  of  Koinaiiism ;  secondlv, 
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it  is  meant  to  to  show  that  Piisyism,  or  at  least  Tlijj^h-rhurchism 
is  tlie  way  to  Poperv  ;  and  finally,  in  opposition  to  Popery,  Ili^h- 
(1iiirehi>:ni,  and  Dissent,  the  latter  in  its  exclusive  claims  bein*^ 
frequently  eonq)ared  to  Popery  as  its  other  and  corresponding 
extreme,  it  is  meant  to  shew  that  Evangelical  views  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Kn<j;land  are  the  safest  and  the  best  for 
cler^v  and  people.  The  two  first  propositions  we,  of  course, 
reaeliiy  admit,  t  the  third,  we  will  only  say  that  we  are  neither 
so  bigoted  as  to  deny  that  Evangelical  views  in  connexion  with 
innj  Ih’otestant  church  are  good  or  safe,  nor  so  ignorant  of  Dis¬ 
sent  as  to  take  “  Mr.  AVatsou”  as  the  pro[)er  representative  of  a 
Dissenting  preacher.  Indeed,  if  the  whole  piuformance  were 
not  so  weak  as  to  i*ender  it  luedless  to  discuss  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
statements  in  detail,  we  could  have  no  difliculty  in  showing  how 
one-sided  and  unjust  her  representations  of  Dissent  and  of 
Dissenters  are.  Put  irrespective  of  this,  does  Mrs.  Shei’wood 
not  see  that  to  decry  Protestant  sects  and  parties  is  the  likeliest 
means  of  assisting  Popery 't  It  is,  indeed,  diflieult  to  say  whether 
the  narrrow-mindedness,  bigotry  and  injustice  of  those,  who 
instead  of  looking  to  our  j)oints  of  agreement,  elevate  what  in 
tliemselves  can  only  be  very  minor  dilferences  into  cardinal 
points,  is  more  sad  or  cul2)able.  We  have,  of  course,  our  own 
views  of  clmrcli  government  and  church  arrangement  ;  hut  in 
the  common  duty  wliich  rests  on  all  Prot('stants  we  feed  that 
these  may  safely  occupy  a  secondary  i)lace,  and  we  are  ready 
together  witli  all  who  love  the  truth,  to  do  battle  against  the 
two  great  foes  which  threatcui  our  common  Christianity — Papal 
sii]HTstition,  and  anti-Christian  infididity  and  irreligion. 

To  return.  The  three  objects  whicli  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  in 
view  in  lun*  performance,  are  of  course'  embodied  in  three 
persons.  Popeuy  is  reprc'sented  by  the  Eatlier  Juliano  Giovanni 
Sacripanti  and  his  coadjutors;  1  ligli-Churchism  by  the  hero  of 
our  story,  tlie  Honourable  Edmund  Etherington,  his  lather 
(the  dean  of  something),  and  3Ir.  Sliort,  an  examining  cha])lain  ; 
Evangc'lisni  a])i)ears  in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  lien  IT  (dilford, 
and  of  a  good  bishop;  Dissent  is  represeiited,  or  rather  mis- 
represented  bv  a  Dr.  Watson,  together  with  sundrv  hits  iit  Dr. 

atts’s  hymns,  cV'C.  So  far  for  the  arrangement,  and  now  for 
the  story,  t  )ur  hero  is  the  younger  son  of  a  dean,  and  connected 
with  the  aristocracy.  Peing  the  cleverest  and  handsomest  of 
tin'  family  he  is  spoiled,  and  at  an  early  agt',  becomes  heir  to 
considerable  property.  There  is  an  understanding  in  the  family, 
that  Eustace,  our  hero’s  (*lder  Imdher,  is  to  be  mariied  to 

Savona  the  elder  of  two  daughters  of  Lord  C - ,  the  uncle  of 

tlie  Etheringtons,  and  Edmund,  our  Iuto,  to  l^mmeline  the 
second,  botli  of  course  lovely,  but  the  one  essentially  an  Italian, 
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tlie  other  a  Briton,  in  character  and  beauty.  From  his  earliest 
eliildhood  Fdmuiid  manifests  the  scoundrel  in  marked  degree. 
AVher(‘ver  lie  can,  he  wantonly  wounds,  offends,  tells  lies, 
disolieys— in  short  he  is  the  impersonation  of  low  rascality, 
to  all  Which  his  father’s  lligh-Churchisni  together  with  sundry 
nursery  stories  about  hell  and  perdition,  and  rhymes  such  as  Dr. 
Watts’,  c^c.,  may — it  is  darkly  hinted — have  not  a  little  con¬ 
tributed.  Iklniund  is  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  while  a 
a  student,  falls  into  vicious  habits,  and  amongst  other  aecom- 
plishments  is  the  cause  of  a  young  girl’s  death,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  arc  told  by  the  hero  :  “  I  never  recovered  the 

elasticity  of  my  sjiirits  after  this  event  ;  I  was  froin  hence¬ 
forward  inciipable  of  being  gay,  excejit  when  under  the  influeiiec 
of  exeitenient  ” — a  elreuinstanee  which  is  scarcely  borne  out  by 
the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Although  Mr.  Edmund’s  conduct  is 
jiretty  notorious,  he  is  to  take  holy  orders.  At  this  time  he 
is  in  some  dillleulty  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  rights  of  “  the 
Fhureh,”  and  is  sueeessively,  like  Saneho  Paiiza,  tossed  on  the 
Pusi'yite  blanket,  and  on  thai  of  Dr.  Watson  (the  Dissenter) — the 
only  elleet  of  which  seems  to  be  a  general  mental  and  moral  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  little  intellect  and  heart  tlie  young  gentleman  possessed. 
1I(‘ now  meets  his  intended  and  her  sister,  the  bride  to  be  of 
his  brother,  and  lor  the  love  of  mischief,  or  from  sheer  wicked¬ 
ness,  forthwith  sets  to  courting  tlie  latter,  and  succeeds  in  entrap- 
l>ing  her  affections.  However,  she  returns  to  Italy  and  he  takes 
ordins  ;  which  in  his  own  eyes  invests  him  with  a  sanctity  and 
siqHaiority  to  which,  we  should  have  fancied,  he  would  have 
thought  himself  little  entitled.  As  curate  he  is  exceedingly 
rigorous  ;  but  alas !  Savona  returns,  this  time  in  company  witli 
an  Abbe  lu'auri'gard — for  she  has  turned  Homan  Catholic — and 
now  ri'commences  the  wooing  between  the  curate  and  Savona, 
and  attempts  at  conversion  on  the  part  of  Abbe,  who  addresses 
himselt  to  the  weak  points  in  the  youth’s  creed:  those  about  the 
(duircli.  All  the  while,  Edmund  is  really  in  love  with  Emmeline; 

Lord  C - discovers  his  duplicity  and  turns  him  out,  while 

a  bishop  who  finds  that  he  had  imbilied  too  many  of  the  Abbe’s 
views,  reluses  topresiait  him  to  a  living.  Our  hero  now  throws 
lums(‘lt  into  the  arms  of  the  Abbth  and  goes  to  London,  where 
he  beeomys  dissipated.  Here,  after  a  lit  of  drunkenness,  he  is 
suddenly  introduced  to  lather  Sacripanti,  who  is  even  a  greater 
Ollain  than  our  lu'ro.  Descended  from  a  princely  family,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Savona,  who  had  first  trifled  with,  and  when 
she  had  nu't  lalmund,  idtimately  refused  him.  In  desj)air, 
Sacripanti  had  giviui  himself  up  to  dissipation,  squandered  his 
fortune,  and  at  last  taken  orders.  Onlv  one  wish  remained  to 
him  to  be  revenged  on  Savona  and  her  lover.  Between  the  fit 
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of  ilrunkoiinoss  and  the  return  of  st)l)riet y,  Edmund  is  wliolly 
eoiivertod  to  Popiry.  llis  <»:hostly  adviser  protends  to  carry  on 
for  him  the  iiitri<^ue  with  hhiimeline.  In  reality  he  intrigues 
with  Savona,  in  the  liojK'  of  bringing  her  to  the  Continent,  and 
taking  I’l'venge  on  lier.  Edmund  is  told  tliat  Emmeline  >\ould 
llee  with  him  to  the  Continent.  In  reality  Savona  comes,  and 
Eustaee  has  followed  her.  Eeforc  Edmund  can  recognize 
Savona,  he  is  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  whieh  ends 
in  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  Edmund.  Eustace  falls  ;  Edmund 
thinks  he  has  murdered  him,  and  tiies  with  Siicripanti;  Savona 

remains  at  home,  but  is  disgraced.  Eord  C - dies  from 

sorrow,  so  does  Emmt'line,  and  Sav'ona  go('s  to  the  Contiiu'iit. 
^leantime,  Saeripanti  has  by  working  on  his  tears  and  leelings, 
prevailed  on  Edmund  to  become  a  priest.  Only  alttu’  his  eon- 
seeratioii  does  he  learn  that  his  brotlu'i*  was  not  killed,  and  ho 
now  coininenees  a  life  ol  dissipation  as  a  priest  although,  be 
it  observed,  he  is  a  eonseientious  lioman  Catholic.  On  his 
return,  to  Saeripanti’s  monasteiy,  to  whieh  a  nunnery  is 

attached,  he  linds  that  one  of  Jiord  C - 's  daughters  has  tol- 

lowed  him,  and  become  a  nun.  llis  great  object  is  to  see  her 
in  the  coiifessiiuial,  in  whieh  he  at  last  suceeids.  lie  su])poses 
her  to  be  Emmeline  ;  in  reality  it  is  Savona,  who,  howeym*, 
does  in)t  undeceive  him.  Poor  Savona  had  been  decoyed  into 
the  nunnerv.  Saeripanti  arrives,  and  becomes  speedily  aware 
of  the  intrigue.  An  episode  occurs  in  which  Edmund  lalsely 
accuses  a  Pible-studying  monk,  Francesco,  ol  the  communicatioii 
which  he  himself  had  held  with  Savona.  Put  before  the  iiupiisi- 
tion  can  gi‘t  hold  of  Francesco,  he  is  allowcal  to  escatie  by  a 
subtt'iTanean  jiassage  through  the  intervention  of  another  monk, 
Pernard,  who  albu  wards,  in  similar  eircunistaiiees,  does  the  same 
service  for  Edmund,  ^leaiitime,  Savona  is  being  tortured  by 
Saeripanti,  and  at  last  rises  from  a  dangerous  fever,  declaring 
herself  a  Protestant,  and  is  consecpiently  poisoned  by  her  con¬ 
fessor  and  supi'rior.  While  her  funeral  obsecpiies  are  b(‘ing 
celebrated,  Edmund,  who  is  still  under  the  inq)rcssion  that  it 
had  been  Emmeline,  escapes  to  a  distant  monastery,  where  he 
ac(piires  the  lame  of  su})erior  sanctity.  Jnliano,  a  j)rey  to 
despair,  comes  to  confess  to  the  holy  monk,  whom  he  does  not 
recognize  till  the  latter  rushes  from  the  church.  Put  while  Ed¬ 
mund  is  ])ursucd,  he  is  met  by  (Milford  who  appears  as  his  good 
genius,  and  by  Francesco,  who  had  set  out  in  si‘arch  of  him, 
and  is  brought  to  England.  On  the  voyage  he  becomes  again 
a  Protestant,  and  ends  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  ol  England 
amongst  the  Papists  of  Ireland.  Such  is  a  briet  outline  ol  a 
storv  as  horrible  and  unnatural  as  anv  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
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to  road.  Of  its  purposes,  uses,  and  execution,  we  can  allow  the 
reader  to  form  liis  own  estimate. 

A  vastly  different  production  is  “  Holiday  House,’’  by  ^liss 
Sinclair — a  book  as  sunny  and  delif^litful  as  “  The  ^lonk”  is 
sombre  and  dri'ary.  Althouj^h  professedly  “  for  the  younpf, 
we  confess  that  we  read  it  from  first  to  last  with  undi- 
minislied  interest  and  pleasure,  ^ot  only  have  our  own 
younjj^  pe<>ple  enjoyed  it,  but  we  have  shared  in  their  ad¬ 
miration  and  amusement,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend 
it  to  old  and  young  as  a  real  treat.”  Hesides  genial 
humour,  it  contains  truthful  representations  of  religion  and  of 
life,  and  most  valuable  hints  on  education.  Whether  the  number 
“  ir)()th  Thousand”  on  the  title  applies  to  this  book,  or  to  the 
whole  issue  of  the  “  Kun  and  Head  Library,”  we  would  willingly 
aid  in  tin'  circulation  of  “  Holiday  House”  to  and  beyond  tlie 
amount  there  indicated.  Frank,  Harry,  Laura,  ^iajor  Graham, 
and  the  old  Scotch  nurse,  Airs.  (Tabtree,  are  all  characters  drawn 
from  lile.  AVe  will  not  spoil  the  interest  attaching  to  the  story 
by  attempting  an  outline  of  it.  AVe  would  recommend  })arents 
and  Ixaievoleiit  uncles  and  aunts  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  and  to 
give  it  as  an  appropriate  and,  we  are  sure,  a  welcome  gift  to 
young  expectants  of  “  holiday  presents.” 

“  Aellie  of  Truro  ”  is  one  of  the  American  religious  stories 
which  have  of  late  been  imported  in  such  number.  Although 
]>ossessing  the  usual  characteristics,  and  we  would  add  the  usual 
faults  of  that  class  of  compositions,  it  is  a  book  of  more  variety 
and  inten'st  than  we  could  have  at  first  expected.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  ])erfect  hero  and  heroine,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  whom  ('V('rybody  becomes  at  last  good  in  a  most  unaccount¬ 
ably  easy  manner.  In  general,  inmost  of  these  works,  conversion 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  misunderstood.  A  conversation  which, 
to  a  std)er  critic,  a})pears  to  contain  nothing  but  trite  platitudes, 
or  a  trifling  incident,  is  sutlicient  to  bring  about  a  change  which 
Scripture  designates  as  the  “  new  birth.”  We  miss  not  only  “  the 
heart  but  also  the  “  liead  woik,”  —  to  use  a  Scotch  theological 
])hrase,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  true  religion. 
A’ot  that  we  doubt  that  God  can  work  when  and  how  he  pleases; 
but  that,  as  tar  as  our  knowledge  of  these  things  goes,  such 
representatiems  find  no  analogy  in  real  life,  and,  in  our  oj)iuion, 
can  only  mislead  or  give  an  incorrect  idea  of  Christianity  and 
the  Cliristian  life,  iheyycr  atru  ad  antra  does  not  occur  in  these 
accounts  of  conversion,  and  sentimentalism  seems  often  a  more 
accuiat('  term  than  (hristianity  lor  such  pseudo-spiritual  inani- 

llj'*'*  ^ ’  ,'yV  that,  comparatively  speaking,  wc 

liivcd  Aellie  of  Iruro,  and  we  believe  the  reader  who  may 
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wisli  to  spond  an  afternoon  with  tlie  book,  will  a^rce  in  this 
opinion.  It  is  dilhcult  to  make  out  what  school  of  theology 
constitutes  the  “  stand-point  ’’  of  the  author  or  authoress  of 
“  Nellie  of  Truro.'’  Certain  we  arc  that  some  of  the  religious 
conversations  in  it  arc  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  met  in  print ;  their  real  occurrence,  of 
course,  will  sctir(*cly  be  maintained  by  any  others  than  those 
wliose  fancy  is  stronger  than  their  judgment.  The  attempts  at 
“  awakening”  on  the  part  of  ^Ir.  Amos  Graves  are  either  earieu- 
tures,  or  his  religion  is  a  caricature  (p.  08).  Nor  is  Mr.  G.  more 
successful  when  attempting  to  impress  his  su}K'riors.  Some¬ 
times  the  deseriplions  of  tender,  romantic,  or  pleasing  things 
ai  e  decidedly  weak  and  silly.  Thus  we  arc  told  (d‘  two  children  : 
“  The  one  shaking  sunsliinc  out  of  light  curls,  and  smiling  it 
out  of  blue  eyes,  and  the  otlier  darting  it  out  of  hazel  grey  eyes, 
or  catching  it  among  his  thick  locks  of  brown  hair!  ”  Mr. 
Sickles  is  another  odd  man  —  in  fact  they  are  all  odd  men  and 
odd  women— most  niggardly  in  his  professions  and  most  waste- 
t‘ul  in  his  expenditure;  a  i)erson  of  which  both  the  original  and 
all  copies  must  be  sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
short,  it  would  be  almost  endh'ss  to  mark  the  unnatural  and  odd 
both  in  life  and  religion,  of  which  this  book  is  full.  Ilut,  as  in 
the  end  everything  turns  out  well,  and  everybody  becomes 
religious,  in  a  fiushion  after  the  author’s  own  heart,  we  may  as 
well  dismiss  the  story  with  the  remark,  that  while  it  may  atlbrd 
a  pleasurable  afternoon  to  a  person  who  is  not  critically  inclined, 
we  cannot  understand  what  good  it  can  do  cither  in  the  church 
or  to  the  world. 

“iiosalie”  is  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a  young  lady 
from  Uomanism.  It  is  well  written,  but  contains  no  point  of 
special  interest  and  might  be  indefinitely  repeated  in  recounting 
the  conversions  of  others  in  similar  circumstances. 


“  Good,  lU'tter,  llcst,”  by  Dr.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  is  an 
interesting  little  book,  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  show  that 
social  improvement,  where  it  addresses  itself  first  to  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  is  good  ;  where  it  attempts  to  impress  the  mind, 
is  b('tter ;  and,  where  it  primarily  seeks  to  operate  by  spiritual 
motives,  is  best.  The  whole  is  cast  in  the  form,  not  exactly  of  a 
tale,  but  of  an  account  of  the  attempts  made  in  this  direction 
bv  two  voung  people,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  uncle 
Dr.  Lee.  AV  e  confess  that  some  of  the  social  views  broached  in 
this  small  volume  are  considerably  ditierent  from  those  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining.  Its  assumption  of  a 
diderence  of  sensations  and  feelings  between  rich  and  poor, 
liigh  and  low,  is,  we  will  not  say  sometimes  bordering  on  lieart- 
Icssness,  but  might  easily  be  transformed  into  a  defence  of 
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that  hautrur  and  pride  which  is  one  of  the  most  anti-Cliristian 
characteristics  of  our  pseudo-Christian  society.  Tlic  gt)spel 
d(K‘«  indeed  reco<?nize  the  ditierence  of  classes,  as  it  recognizes 
the  ditferenees  ol  intellect  and  station  ^  but,  constituting  all 
into  one  grand  brotherhood,  it  connects  them  by  bonds  the 
closest,  and  causes  an  interchange  of  feelings  the  most  tender, 
iH^eause  tho  most  real  and  lasting,  ^or  are  we  cjuitc  sure  that 
in  our  attempts  at  doing  good  there  should  be  any  isolation  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  That  ‘‘  godliness  which  is 
protitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  ])romise  of  the  life  which 
iiow^  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,''  operates  indeed,  prima¬ 
rily,  upon  the  heart  as  the  well-spring  of  affections,  but  the 
Christian  lalmurer  will  do  w’ell  to  remember  that  there  are  social 
ills  with  w’hich,  if  he  cannot  cure  them,  he  must  sympathize, 
prejudic(‘s  to  remove,  and  ideas  to  form  ]  in  short,  that  there  is 
biKly,  soul  and  spirit,  of  w  hich  in  his  spiritual  labours  he  may 
not*  neglect  one  single  part.  Probably  on  all  these  points 
Dr.  Alexander  and  we  may  be  fully  at  one,  nor  do  we  say  that 
his  book  is  calculated  to  convey  principles  different  from  ours, 
llut  we  think  it  is  liable  to  misapprehension,  and  on  subjects 
like  these,  esjK'cially  in  our  days,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  unmistakably.  lletw^een  the  extreme  of  secu¬ 
larism  which  81‘eks  social  elevation  in  the  things  of  time  only, 
and  the  other  which  we  may  designate  as  that  of  mysticism 
which  neglects  tliem  entirely,  lies  the  aurea  mnliocritas  of 
(iosp(‘l  duty.  Still,  Dr.  Alexander’s  little  volume  may  be  taken 
as  tho  contribution  of  an  earnest  mind  tow  ards  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  givat  social  problems  set  before  the  church  in  our  days. 

Come  w  e  now’  to  the  last  book  to  be  reviewed  in  this  article, 
W’hich  has  alri'ady  excc'cded  the  Iwunds  w’e  had  set  to 
ourselves.  “  Clerical  Economics  ’’  has  certainly  no  claim  to  be 
ranked  amongst  Christian  stories,  unless  in  a*  sense  which  the 
author  would  scarcely  deem  complimentary.  But  inasmuch, 
as  it  is  not  only  written  by  a  clergyman,  but  professes  to  sliow 
“  how  ministers  and  others  of  limited  incomes,  may  raise  the 
whole  platform  of  their  order,”  and  is  besides,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  interlarded  with  pathetic,  indignant,  and  hortatory  rcli- 
gi(^ities ;  it  f'^dls  fairly  w  ithin  the  range,  if  not  of  the  fore- 
going  class  ^  of  books,  yet  of  the  object  w’hich,  in  this  article, 
we  had  in  \iew.  “Clerical  Economics”  combines  the  tw’o  (quali¬ 
ties  of  great  promise  in  the  titk,  and  yery  little  performance  in 
the  lKK>k.^  Its  st\  lo  is  in  the  jaunty,  care-for- nothing  strain, 
with  a  Ireiquent  happy  disregard  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
1  erhaps  the  re.ider  has  lu'ard  of  the  yaried  ingredients  of 
a  certain  favourite  dish  of  Dr.  Aiton’s  coimtrymen.  AVe  can 
assure  him  that,  in  a  literary  qjoiiit  of  yicw%  there  is  here  a 
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reproduction  of  it.  Tlie  Court  of  Scasioii,  the  disruption  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  her  claims  and  rights,  together  with 
sundry  religious  sentiments  and  exhortations,  and  not  a  little 
righteous  indignation  against  the  judges  of  the  “  Tiends’  C^ourt,’’ 
who  will  not  increase  the  minister’s  stipends,  are  mixed  uj)  with 
directions  for  the  kitchen,  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  the  keeping 
of  cattle.  However,  since  the  author’s  estimate  of  himself  is 
rather  low,  he  should  not  be  criticized  too  harshly.  In  his 
address  to  the  reader,  page  ii.,  in  answer  to  an  imaginary  ex¬ 
postulation,  ‘‘  Physician,  heal  thvscdf,’’  he  tells  us,  “  here,  indeed, 
nothing  more  can  be  said  in  reply  than  that  a  fool  may  give  wise 
men  an  advice.  All  have  heard  of  the  lucus  n  non  htccmhy'  &c. 
To  this  ])assage  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  take  exception.  In 
short,  wliile  the  IxKdc  contains  a  good  many  hints  as  to  the 
kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  stable,  the  piggery,  c^e.,  wliicli  an'  very 
useful  in  their  own  way,  and  gives  advice,  which  Scotchnu'n  and 
especiidly  the  Scottish  clergy  have,  by  their  example,  proved 
to  be  sound,  we  confess  that  the  book  neither  answers  to  our 
idea  of  “  Clerical  Economics,’’  nor  would,  we  think,  materially 
help  to  “  raise  the  whole  platform  of  the  ministerial  order.” 

The  first  cliapter  describes  the  income  of  the  minister  and 
is  full  of  pathos  and  racy  address.  Here  arc  a  lew  s])ecimens, 
equally  of  the  subject  matter,  the  style,  and  the  grammar. 
The  minister  of  the  Established  Church  is  one  of  the  tirmest 
supporters  of  order  and  social  well-being — in  fact,  he  Ix'longs  to 
the  ‘‘  moral  police,”  and  as  such,  he  claims  sufHcient  support. 
“  While  other  orders  of  society  arc  getting  forward,  if  the 
income  of  the  clergy  bo  kept  back,  then  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth  by  relatively  sinking  those  who  minister  abthe 
altar  into  abject  poverty,  renders  them  contemptible,  and  causes 
the  church  to  be  supplied  solely  from  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  which  is  snid  to  he  of  old  the  greatest  national  sin  of  the 
Jews.”  Peforc  the  Keformation  the  clergy  held  a  large  amount 
of  land  which,  as  our  author  elegantly  remarks,  “  was  wrenched 
from  the  church.”  Only  a  moiety  of  these  funds  which  ‘‘Ix'long 
as  much  to  the  church  as  the  coat  on  the  heritor’s  back  does  to 
the  heritor  himself,”  is  now  expended  on  the  payment  of  the 
clergy  ;  as  to  the  rest  the  landlords  or  titulars,  according  to 
our  author’s  simile,  ‘‘  the  large  and  lazy  drones  fall  and  fatten 
upon  it.”  The  amount  of  stipend  to  be  paid  to  the  minister 
depends  upon  the  Court  of  Session,  which  acts  in  this  respect 
as  ‘‘  Commission  of  Tiends.”  Dr.  Aiton  assures  us  that 
“  this  court  have  been  guided  in  all  their  decisions  by  the 
maxim,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  is  best  founded  upon  the 
rock  of  poverty.”  A  desire  for  augmentation  of  stipend 
involves  a  long  and  sometimes  tedious  litigation  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  unseemliness, 
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Willi  11  piiljlic  iiotiticiitioii  iii  tlic  pnpciSj  tlmt  llic 
y\i\  AVaiitinore,  of  Small «:lebe,  has  raised  an  action  for 
aii^Miieiitatiou  of  stipend,  often,  alas,  ends  only  in  a  long  hill  of 
legml  exix'iises.  To  explain  this  new  “  Scottish  grievance  ’’  to 
the  gcni*ral  reader,  we  must  iiitorm  him  that  the  majority  of 
the  Seoteh  clergy  of  the  Kstablished  Church  arc  paid  according 
to  the  value  of  corn,  which  is  annually  fixed  by  a  kind  of  jury, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  elialders  being  the  modicum  allowed  to  the 
clergy.  As  our  author  remarks,  “  of  all  the  cruelties  which  even 
a  modern  Star  Chamber  could  inflict  on  the  church  of  their 
lathers,  this  is  the  w'orst.”  The  injury  inflicted  by  this  '' niodern 
Star  Cliamber”  bt‘comes  the  more  aggravated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  these  “limbs  of  law” — judges  and  sherifts— had 
lately  their  own  salaries  increased.  “  But  in  dealing  out  an 
income  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Teinds,  instead  of  being  blind,  open  one  of  their  eyes,  and  that 
the  m*arest  to  their  own  case  ;  they  make  a  mighty  difference 
between  the  meum  of  the  court  and  the  ttiHtn  of  the  clergy.” 


Evils  of  this  kind  must  be  energetically  dealt  with.  Our  author 
])roposes  two  plans.  The  one  is  in  application  of  the  Jits  talioni.s. 
“  Let  any  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  try  the 
sixteen  chalder  system,  during  even  the  shortest  vacation  they 
have  in  the  year,  and  let  him  report  to  the  rest  of  their  lord- 
ships  at  the  president’s  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  their  first 
meeting ;  and  let  the  public  see  how  hungry  he  looks,  and  what 
he  has  g(4  to  say  expc'riinentally  in  behalf  of  the  pure  and 
p(X)r  system,  springing  from  starvation-root.”  Tlie  other  plan 
is  still  more  fierce.  “  Kespectful  remonstrances  of  every 
kind  should  be  tried  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  their  being 
effectual ;  and  when  these  arc  disregarded,  paragraphs  and 
pamphlets  should  be  hurled  at  their  hcadb  till  they  amend  their 
judicial  morality.  Instead  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  them,  and  taking  an  oversight  thereof,  they  lord  it 
over  Cod  s  heritage.”  ^lanifestly  the  case  is  desperate,  the 
more  so  us,  according  to  Dr.  Aiton,  “  taking  money  out  of  any 
man\s  pocket  is  like  drawing  blood  from  his  nose,  very  offen¬ 
sive.  But  who  are  to  blame  for  all  this  ?  1.  The  government. 
2.  Ihe  li'ind  s  Court.  3.  “But  the  fact  is,  the  church,  and 
the  church  alone,  are  to  blame  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
t/u'j/  are  to  be  admired.  Notwithstanding  all  they  have  suffered, 
and  all  that  thev  may  yet  suffer,  one  single  appeal  to  any  one 
lord  chancellor  has  not  In'cn  taken  by  any  individual  minister 
ill  un>  one  case.  The  complaint  is  the  better  founded  as  the 
da\  was  when  “the  majority  of  that  very  court  of  session 
boho\etl  to  Ik'  clergymen.  ^  “  From  a  pure  and  patriotic  desire 

to  Ih'  usetul,  the  church  of  Scotland  barred  themselves  out  from 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session.”  But,  alas  for  human 
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intrratltiulc  I  ‘‘the  interests  of  the  eliurcli  have  suffered;  the 
eoiiiidonce  has  been  misplaced  ;  the  result  has  miserably  disap- 
j)ointed  tlie  country  ;  the  virtuous  resignation  of  churchmen  has 
lonu^  been  forgotten,’’  &c.  No  wonder  all  tliis  sliould  have 
made  a  dee})  im})ression  on  Dr.  Alton’s  mind.  In  truth,  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  art  connected  tliemselves  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  with  chulders  and  Teinds.  “In  the  course  of  the  author’s 
travels  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  through  the  lands  of 
the  Messiali,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope,  he  was  reminded  when 
standing  on  the  to])  of  a  ])vramid  in  Egy})t,  of  the  solid  integ¬ 
rity  and  in(U‘})endence  of  the  Court  of  Session,  so  firm  and  fixed 
tliat  nothing  could  move  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  Put 
when  lie  came  to  Pisa,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  singular 
leaning  of  the  well-known  tower  there,  reminded  him  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds,  who,  liy  their  cruel  bias  to  the  lairdocracy, 
starve  the  ministers  of  tlie  kirk,  and  hunger  their  hel})lcss 
bairns.”  Truly  “the  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go,” 
and  musings  like  these  in  Egyi)t  and  at  Pisa  can  only  be  com- 
})ared  to  those  of  a  ^larius  or  Pellisario. 

Had  our  s})ace  allowed  of  it,  we  should  willingly  have  given 
the  reader  some  insight  into  the  })osition — alas,  not  a  very 
enviable  one — which  the  established  church  at  })resent  occu})ies 
in  Scotland,  and  which  may,  })erhaps,  to  some  extent,  account 
for  the  “  sixteen  chalder  grievance.”  No  person  could  wish  to 
see  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  stinted ;  a  res})cctable  and  com¬ 
fortable  com})etency  is  their  due,  and  will  readily  be  given  by 
an  affectionate  })eo})le  who  value  and  profit  by  their  ministra¬ 
tions.  P)ut  we  allow  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  clamour¬ 
ing  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  specimen,  is  either  seemly  or 
likely  to  accom})lish  its  purpose. 

In  truth,  “  Clerical  Econoniics”  labours  under  the  twofold 
error  of  introducing  what  should  have  been  left  out,  and  of 
omitting  Avhat  should  have  been  introduced.  We  sadly  miss 
the  s})iritual  clement ;  we  have  too  much,  a  great  deal,  of  the 
worldly.  Even  where  the  spiritual  is  introduced,  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated. 
Pcsides,  the  blemishes  of  the  book  vitiate  it,  and  detract  even 
from  the  value  of  the  })rudent  and  acce])table  advices  which  it 
offers  to  persons  with  limited  incomes.  In  some  respects  we  have 
indeed  derived  useful  information,  and  obtained  valuable  hints 
1‘rom  J)r.  Aiton,  although  here  also  some  things  might  safely 
have  been  left  to  the  ordinary  manuals  on  cookery  and  domestic 
economy.  On  the  whole,  severe  as  our  criticism  may  appear, 
we  have  nothing  to  retract  from  it.  AVe  would  not  countenance 
the  spuiious  S})irituality  which  deems  it  sinful  in  a  clergyman 
to  seek  a  com})etcncc,  or  to  give  advice  to  his  brethren  as  to  the 
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host  mode  of  managinp:  their  income.  On  these  subjects, 
Scotch  clergymen,  who  really  are  equally  distinguished  tor  their 
prudence  anil  Ibr  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  not  only 
upliold  the  dignity  of  their  order,  but  educate  often  large 
families,  are  sjx'ciailv  entitled  to  be  heard.  AVe  are  also  willing 
to  allow  that  Dr.  Alton  has  in  this  little  book  said  niiich  that 
is  really  worth  remembering  and  observing.  Dut  we  would 
take  the  libcu'ty  of  advising  him  in  future  editions  to  correct 
some  things,  to  re-cast  a  good  deal,  to  omit  what  can  neither  bo 
profitable  or  edifying  to  any  party,  and  to  introduce  what  might 
be  of  c(jual  service  to  clergy  and  laity.  In  our  days  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  hav'c  a  right  to  expect  much  from  a  clergyman 
who  addresses  his  own  order  and  the  laity  through  the  press. 


Art.  tv. — Hours  with  the  Ht^stics ;  a  contrihution  to  the  Ilistorj/  of 
lidigious  Opinion.  By  Kobert  Alfred  Vaughan,  B.A.  Jii  Two 
Vols.  Loudon:  .7.  AV.  Parker  and  Son,  AVest  Strand. 

ITorus  with  the  Alystics  !  who  of  our  scholars  is  necromancer 
enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  those  old  seers,  wizards,  philoso- 
])b('rs,  and  saints  who  bear  the  name  of  Alystics,  and  who  of  the 
luistling,  knowing,  and  pragmatic  men  of  our  time,  will  accept 
his  invitation,  and  spend  a  few  hours  in  such  a  company? 
( Vrtainly  the  greatest  of  all  spirit-mediums  in  our  day,  is  the 
author  of  this  book.  lie  has  wrested  from  nature  that  myste¬ 
rious  jx)wer  of  calling  back  the  shadows  of  the  past  into  the 
life  of  the  present,  and  of  compelling  them  to  speak  to  us 
words  of  needful  wisdom.  There  is  enchantment,  therefore,  in 
his  presence,  and  witless  must  be  the  man  who  does  not  feel  it ; 
but  the  sjxdl  thrown  upon  us  is  that  of  admiration  for  his  eru¬ 
dition  and  insight,  and  for  that  ethereal  spirit  which  glows  so 
geniallv  through  the  pages  of  his  book. 

Mr.  \  aughaii’s  scholarship  is  not  confined  to  those  remote 
1  *  ^  ^  lie  has  so  diligently  and  successfully 

explored,  but  is  laden  with  treasures  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
gathered  from  the  literature  of  almost  every  country  in  Kurope. 
Let  any’  one  inspect  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and 
he  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  in  this  age  of  slovenly  and 
ephemeral  b<H>k  making,  one  scholar,  at  least,  has  been  true  to 
his  lunction.  And  y’et  these  notes,  which  make  explicit  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  host  ol  ancient  and  unknown  writers,  do  not  fully 
display’  the  wealth  ot  our  author’s  erudition.  This  is  seen  in 
the  imagery,  which  casts  a  prodigal  splendour  over  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  An  e  congratulate  the  .Nonconformists  of  this  country, 
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that  they  still  maintain  their  hip^li  place  in  its  literature,  and 
that  the  son  of  one  of  their  theological  professors  has  accomplished 
a  task,  which  is  alike  unique  and  marvellous,  whether  it  lx* 
viewed  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  a  work  of  learning. 

“  Hours  with  the  Mystics,*^  though  the  title  seems  modestly 
to  repudiate  tlie  assertion,  is  a  complete  history  of  Mysticism 
from  its  earliest  oriental  development  to  its  last  New-Kngland 
manitestation  in  the  Inmins  of  Emerson.  The  name  of  Mysti- 
(‘isin  is  frigid ful  to  many,  and  will  be  thought  to  afford  a 
barren  and  repulsive  theme  for  any  writer.  Let  such  read 
this  b(X)k,  and  confess  their  mistake.  We  can  imagine  what 
lugubrious  volumes  might  have  been  composed  by  some  lifeless 
chronicler,  who  would  patch  together  shreds  of  ^ISS.  torn  from 
mystical  writings,  but  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Mystics,  and  therefore  misunderstood  their  aims,  labours, 
and  aberrations.  It  is  true  of  history,  what  Coleridge  beauti¬ 
fully  siiys  of  nature, — 

“  We  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 

Ours  is  her  wedding  gariiKud,  ours  her  shroud.” 


In  the  pages  of  IMr.  Vaughan,  as  in  those  of  ^lacaulay,  we  S(^c 
history  wdiich  has  been  chilled  and  stiffened  into  death,  and 
then  wrapjx'd  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  once  more  pul¬ 
sating  with  a  glorious  vitality,  and  arrayed  in  her  bridal  vi'st- 
ments.  These  writers  have  the  ”  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.’* 
And  they  have  the  graphic  power  of  the  painter  to  reproduce 
the  lives  of  their  heroes  with  the  glow"  and  aspect  of  intense 
reality.  Hence  the  interest  that  hurries  us  through  their 
pages  ;  W"e  are  brought  into  sympathy  wdth  thinking,  w'orking, 
suffering  men ;  and  the  story  of  their  life,  whether  spent  in 
canqis  and  cabinets,  or  in  the  sickly  gloom  of  a  monastery, 
makes  every  breast  quiver  with  excitement. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  peculiar  difficulties 
encounter  the  historian  of  ^lysticism.  It  is  easier  to  understand 
the  plots,  and  strifes,  and  victories  of  ambition,  and  the  rapid 
convulsive  changes  of  political  feeling,  than  it  is  to  sympathize 
with  the  feverish  struggles  of  a  lonely  intellect,  grappling  with 
the  dark  mysteries  of  being,  or  with  the  spiritual  movements 
that  sw"eep  through  a  continent  suddenly  and  ajiparently  with¬ 
out  cause  ;  and  even  if  the  latter  facts  be  understood,  how 
difficult  must  it  be  to  describe  them. 

The  cabals  of  jiartics,  the  ‘‘pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,” 
the  material  grandeur  of  a  nation,  its  palaces,  its  armies,  its 
navies,  its  manufactories, — these  objects  lay  hold  at  once  on  the 
imagination.  But  w’ho  can  describe  the  subtile  and  profound 
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yoarnlngs  of  tlic  soul  after  forbidden  knowled;,^',  or  invest  the 
remote  abstractions  and  the  delirious  transports  of  the  Mystic 
with  the  charm  of  liuman  interest.  In  consequence  of  such 
diflicultics,  this  section  of  history  has  hithcito  been  left  unex¬ 
plored  j  and  like  ev’cry  unknown  land,  it  has  become  peopled 
with  imaginary  fantastic  nioiisters.  It  has  been  deemed  the 
very. limbo  of  the  poet, — 


Whether  ileet 

All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  nature’s  hand 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed, 
Dissolved  on  earth.” 


Historians  have  shrunk  from  encountering  the  shapeless 
horrors,  which  they  imagine  to  wander  there,  as  they  would 
from  accompanying  the  Sybil  perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas  et 
inania  regna.”  Mr.  Vaughaii  has  shown  how  unfounded  were 
these  notions.  He  has  vindicated  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  a  work  which  he  alone  has  had  the  courage  and  ability  to 
undertake,  while  he  secins  to  make  known  the  appalling  magiii- 
tudo  of  its  dilliculties  in  the  very  act  of  overcoming  them, 
(ireat  honour  should  rest  on  the  man  who  has  ventured  alone 
into  this  region  of  mystery,  and  has  scattered  tlie  clouds  of 
ignorance  that  enveloped  it  in  preternatural  darkness. 

In  exact  proportion  to  the  ditHculties  of  such  a  history,  do  we 
estimate  its  importance.  As  a  mutter  of  speculation,  we  are 
eagerly  impelled  to  ])ry  into  the  doctrines  which  fascinated  the 
most  ardent,  truthful,  and  heroic  spirits  both  of  heathendom 
and  the  church,  and  protected  them  alike  from  lawless  scepti¬ 
cism  and  lifeless  formalisni. 

Alysticism  transcended  the  necessary  conditions  of  human 
knowledge,  and  was  struck  aghast  at  the  ”  boundless  dark  ” 
into  which  it  stmk ;  but  if  we  are  to  define  and  defend  these 
limits  of  thought,  we  must  prove  the  extravagance,  contradic- 
tioii,  and  logical  sclt-suicidc  oftliose  who  have  overleaped  them. 

1  he  circumference  of  light  which  encloses  the  sphere  of  truth 
im^t  press  against  the  darkness,  and  if  >ve  mark  off  for  ourselves 
this  “  light  sjdiere  s  keen  circumference  ’’  'wc  must  approach  the 
farthest  verge  of  truth,  and  gaze  wdth  shuddering  at  the  form¬ 
less  void  beyond.  A  clear  perception,  therefore,  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  errors  of  Mysticism  will  save  us  agidnst  the  specious 
fallacies  alike  of  spiritualism  and  materialistic  infidelity. 
Mori'over,  Mysticism  furnishes  the  psychologist  with  subjects  of 
pcH)uliar  interest,  llie  phases  of  mental  and  emotional  expe- 
iience  which  it  presents,  demand  from  him  the  most  thorough 
unestigation,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  extraordinary. 
Botanists  and  physiologists  have  learned  the  proper  structure  and 
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nature  of  plants  and  liodios  by  carefully  studying  those 
monstrous  aberrations  of  nature,  in  which  the  processes  of  its 
manufacture  hidden  in  its  normal  and  finished  results,  are 
exposed  to  view.  So,  in  the  spacious  realms  of  ^Mysticism, 
stretching  from  the  sublime  abstractions  of  I'liito  to  the 
magical  incantations  of  Cagliostro,  we  have  every  aberrant  form 
of  s])iritual  devclo]unent  ;  and  from  a  searching  inquiry  into 
these  abnormal  states  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  shall 
ac(juire  a  completer  acquaintance  with  their  normal  laws  and 
opera  t  ion  Sv 

e  see,  therefore,  what  significance  and  interest u re  attached 
to  the  history  of  Mysticism,  and  what  great  results  in  the  two 
chief  d('partment8  of  knowledge,  ])hilosophy  and  theology,  may 
1h'  expi'cted  from  an  enlightened  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  facts  which  it  records. 

Tlie  acquirements  fitting  any  scholar  to  write  such  a  history 
are  manifestly  of  a  most  exce])tioual  and  enviable  order.  To 
make  this  hidory  classical  and  authoritative,  there  must  lu^ 
imuicusc  leaining,  and  this  learning  must  be  the  slow  accpiisi- 
tion  of  intrepid  and  original  research,  for  it  lies  wholly  out  of 
the  beaten  tnick  of  s<*]u)larship. 

The  dreary  volumes  of  Alexandrian  ])hilosophy,  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  the  vedas  of  India,  the  dizzy  systems  of  Boc'hmen 
and  Swedenborg,  the  quackeries  of  Taracelsus  and  Mesmer,  and 
other  authors  equally  unknown  to  the  majority  ol’  this  genera¬ 
tion,  must  be  ransacked  in  order  to  give  accuracy  and  synthetic 
fulness  to  this  histoiT.  AVe  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the 
irksome  labour  and  indomitable  perseverance  necessary  to  accu¬ 
mulate  tlu'se  materials.  Tliere  is  daring  in  such  scliolarshij)  as 
^Ir.  Vaughan’s.  Now  that  he  has  n'tuined  from  his  ])erilous 
journey  among  the  wildest  and  most  distant  regions  of  thought, 
and  ielat('s  to  us  the  wonders  he  has  seen,  we  listen  to  him  with 
an  awe  similar  to  that  excit(‘d  by  a  ^lungo  Park  or  a  ra])tain 
Parry.  V  e  admire  the  courage  shown  in  pursuing  his  way 
over  untrodden  tracts  of  leaining,  shaking  the  dust  from  the 
big  volumes  of  the  bottom  .shelf,  which  no  one  has  previou.sly 
disturbed,  and  plodding  through  them  in  defiance  of  their  bar¬ 
barous  jargon,  grim  a.spect,  and  chimerical  fancii's.  Such 
enterprise  tasks  the  fortitude  of  a  man  more  than  ])liinging 
alone  into  the  deserts  of  Central  Africa,  or  taking  a  three  years’ 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  zone.  Put  a  much  rariT  quality  than 
hibour  and  ])erseverance  is  more  especially  needed ;  there  must 
be  sym])athy  with  the  Mystics,  even  in  thdr  strangest  eccentrici¬ 
ties  ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  understood.  (ireat  advan¬ 
tages  we  have  shown  will  accrue  from  a  lucid  exposition 
of  these  eccentricities.  In  order  to  know  the  condition  and 
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discipline  of  Inxlily  health,  the  phjVician  seeks  to  become 
ttcciuainted  with  the  noxious  forms  of  disease  ;  but  he  must  have 
a  sort  of  mental  affinity  towards  his  pursuit  to  be  successful  in 
it.  In  like  manner,  if  an  impiiry  into  :Mysticism  be  instructive 
and  ])rotitable,  there  must  be  an  insight  into  the  peculiar  tem- 
jK‘rum('nt  of  the  ^Mystics,  and  a  conscious  sympathy  with  those 
{H)werful  tendencies  which  led  to  their  excesses.  Mr.  Vaughan 
says,  in  his  i)rcface,  “  Through  all  the  changes  of  doctrine  and 
the  long  conflict  of  creed,  it  is  intcri'sting  to  trace  the  uncon¬ 
scious  unity  of  mystical  temperaments  in  every  wmmunion.’' 
Whoever  is  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  and  expositor  of  Mys¬ 
ticism,  must  himself  share  in  tliis  temperament.  In  order  that 
one  mind  may  commune  intelligibly  with  anotlier,  there  must  be 
a  common  experience.  To  know  the  language  of  colours  a  man 
mu.st  see.  To  know  the  language  of  emotion  a  man  must  feel. 
To  know,  therifore,  the  very  alphabet  of  Mysticism,  a  man 
must  have  been  conscious  of  those  insatiable  cravings  after  the 
Infinite,  in  which  it  originated.  Men  of  stolid  earthly  natures, 
wlu>se  souls  have  never  trembled  with  dim  thoughts  of  unseen 
Ix'auty  and  terror,  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
Mysticism  as  though  it  were  the  utterance  of  another  order  of 
In'ings. 

Many  of  the  ^lystics,  in  whom  the  evil  consequences  of  their 
faith  were  partially  neutralized  by  a  sense  of  practical  duty, 
sucli  as  Tauler  and  ^ladame  (luyon,  Mr.  Vaughan  evidently  loves 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  iiT  rehearsing  the  vagaries  of  others,  he 
(‘vinces  a  clear  recognititn  of  the  inoblem  which  they  hopelessly 
attempted  to  solve,  and  a  i)rofound,  kindly  sympathy  with  those 
impatient  desires  which  goaded  them  into  their  fanaticism, 
whilst,  however,  he  has  that  sympathy  wliich  is  the  only 
iiu'dium  of  s|)iritual  communication,  so  that  he  knows  both  what 
the  ^Mystics  wished  to  do,  and  what  they  have  done,  he  is  never 
deceived  by  it  into  any  undue  concession  to  their  most  plausible 
d(K:trines.  He  is  prepared  alike  to  give  a  lucid  and  complete 
statement  of  their  systems,  and  at  its  close  to  demolish,  with 
unsparing  hand,  the  fallacious  assumptions  which  lie  at  their 
riH)t.  M  c  have  been  surprised  to  observe  the  calm  impar¬ 
tiality  with  which  his  judgment  is  exercised,  while  his  fancy 
ami  his  heart  are  warmly  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  persons  whose 
history  he  narrates.  V  e  confess  that  we  have  needed  the  firm 
sui>port  and  guidance  of  his  critical  powers  in  reading  his 
IkHik,  for  so  exquisitely  has  he  pourtrayed  the  lives  and  theories 
of  some  of  the  ^lystics,  that  we  had  almost  swerved  from  our 
ortho<lox> ,  had  not  ^Ir.  A  auglian  himself  dissolved  the  S])ell  he 
had  thrown  over  us,  and  reminded  us  continually  of  the  ])rimary 
piritual  facts  which  are  more  or  less  ignored  by  all  the  Mystics. 
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The  mind  becomes  readily  magneti/ed  by  frequent  intercourse 
with  any  peculiar  class  of  thinkers,  so  as  to  be  invested  with 
their  peculiarities.  An  opinion  which  is  often  presented  to  the 
mind,  gradually  adheres  to  it,  and  becomes  a  fixed  belief,  with¬ 
out  being  ado]>ted  consciously  or  from  rational  persuasion.  A 
feeling  that  excites  the  people  around  us,  will  soon  insinuate 
itself  into  our  own  hearts.  How  Mr.  Vaughan  has  escaped  from 
the  infection  of  this  spiritual  magnetism,  we  can  scarcely  (‘on- 
ceive.  Ilis  admiration  is  most  marked  for  the  fervid  imagina¬ 
tion  and  passionate  religious  sentiment  of  the  ^lystics.  Yet  he  is 
never  tempted  by  it  to  palliate  their  hallucinations  and  blunders. 
Occujued  as  his  mind  must  have  been  for  yeai'swith  their  extra¬ 
vagances  of  opinion,  he  is  never  extravagant  himself;  and  while 
he  (*au  describe  with  a  gorgeous  afHuence  of  language  their 
bewildering  ecstasies,  he  liolds  his  own  feelings  under  a  steady 
eurb.  In  reading  bis  thrilling  narrative  of  old  visionaries  and 
fanatics  you  arc  sure  the  writer  must  be  a  Mystic  himself,  so 
intense  seems  to  be  his  appreciation  of  all  their  utterances  ;  but 
when  he  (*riticizes  these  ebullitions,  bis  reason  rises  with  keen 
concentrated  sti’cngth  to  explode  the  illusions  of  famw  and  the 
snnposium  of  feeling  in  which  they  indulged.  Hy  bis  compre¬ 
hensive  sympathies  he  is  fitted  to  record  the  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  ^lysticism  ;  by  his  impartial  reason  he  is  fitted 
to  test  and  determine  their  value.  Ilis  work,  consequeutly,  is 
not  merely  a  history  of  ^lysticism,  but  a  jdiilosophical  estimate 
of  the  mingled  truth  and  falsehood  which  it  contains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fascination  of  this  book  results 
from  the  method  which  the  author  has  adopted.  Macaulay 
dreanu'd  in  his  youth  that  the  history  of  his  country  could  be 
so  written  as  to  cause  a  livelier  stir  in  every  circulating  library 
than  the  most  fascinating  novel  of  the  season,  and  he  has  lived 
to  fulfil  his  own  ambitious  and  s])lendid  dream.  Hut  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  dn'am  of  the  possibles  to  imagine  that  the  history 
of  ^lysticism  could  be  written  as  he  ho])ed  to  write  EnglaiuTs 
history.  There  are  many,  however,  whose  attention  will  be 
fixed  as  by  a  charm  upon  the  pagt‘S  of  Yaugh.an,  and  who  will 
remenilH'r  more  impressively  the  comj)any  of  solemn,  weird,  and 
ardent  spirits  whom  he  has  grouped  together,  than  the  intrigues 
of  Whitehall,  and  the  glorious  campaigns  of  MTlliam,  so  vividly 
poin  t  rayed  by  ^lacaulay.  To  imj)art  such  ])0])ular  interest  to 
his  history  ^Ir.  Vaughan  has  wisely  abandoned  the  monotony  of 
Continuous  narrative  for  a  more  lively  and  varied  method.  Ihis 
method  is  similar  to  that  of  the  “  Eclipse  of  Faith,’’  and  the 
three  friends,  whose  conversation  and  essays  form  the  substance 
of  the  book,  are  genially  introduced  to  us  in  these  opening 
words : — 
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“  Tt  was  on  the  evening  of  a  November  day  that  tliree  friends  sat 
about  their  after-dinner  table,  chatting  over  their  wine  and  walnuts, 
while  the  fire,  with  its  huge  log,  crackled  and  sparkled,  and  the  wind 
w  ithout  moaned  about  the  corners  of  the  house.” 

The  names  of  these  friends  are  Atherton,  Gower,  and  Wil¬ 
loughby.  Atherton’s  home,  named  Ashticld  House  is  their 
rendezvous  ;  and  w  e  have  pleasant  alternations  fi'om  the  library, 
where  they  prosecute  their  severe  studies,  to  the  draw  ing-room, 
where  Mrs.  .Vtherton  and  her  sister  grace  their  company,  and 
give  an  air  of  simple  elegance  to  their  remuous, 

Gower  is  an  artist  whom  Atherton  met  at  Tiome,  and  the 
very  dissimilitude  of  their  natures  became  the  bond  of  after 
friendship  bidween  them.  A\  illoughby  is  a  literary  man,  with  a 
versatile  and  impetuous  mind,  and,  like  Gower,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  Atherton,  wdiose  powerful,  reflective,  and  disciplined 
intellect  impressed  both  of  them  with  ])rofound  respect.  He 
accordingly  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  party.  He  is  not  only 
the  un\iTniK\ivo(j  at  the  dinner-talde,  but  he  also  ])resides  over 
th(‘  del ilionit ions  in  the  study.  His  influence  has  prevailed 
u|)on  his  friends  to  join  in  the  investigation  of  ^Ivsticism,  and 
lis  leaniing  furnishes  the  materials  for  that  investigation.  TFe 
proposes  the  plan  which  they  are  to  adopt:  “  One'’ of  us  may 
take  up  some  individual  or  period  ;  wudte  dow'ii  his  thoiio-hts*^; 
and  we  will  assemble  there  to  hear  and  talk  the  matter  over;” 
and  he,  having  more  kisure,  inelination,  and  ability,  takes  the 
*  lion  s  share  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

Wc  .-.hall  now  pmsont  our  readers  with  a  photoMapldc  like¬ 
ness,  taken  by  ^Ir.  \  auolian,  ol' Atherton,  only  reg-rcttiii}?  that 

we  eannot  plaee  hy  its  side  the  ecpudly  vivid  and  truthful  like- 
nesses  ot  his  friends. 

lookinr!,u  r  I'ia  and 

thumirs  I  fill.'  IT’  T"‘  stnoothing  with  restless 

V  t  i!  T  taper  stem  of  his  wine-Rlass,  theTther  plavin^j 

t '  ,  vl  r  'eT:  '-cars' ofay,? 

the  sliild,  '  Z  .  1 ?  "V'’'’  i^loop  about 

lead  vou  to  erne  -f *  •  I"  *'*•’  sliayyy,  eyebrows  lie  lias,  would 

man.T-  ao  Ol  '  observant 

eves  of  hazel  lap.- >  'n-  towards  us,  you  see  instead 

size  and  lii-ilVi>  '"".often  dreamy  in  their  yaze,  such  for 

z ;,r ^  :■» 

than  encrt^Y  •  vpf  tli-o  .  *>•  •’  outline  nuheates  taste  rather 

hotokens  a*s'troii.nli  on^Vit  pi*onuse  of  (piiet  power, 

in  a  probably  which  call  persevere 

not  au  nijilc  combitivp  "dli  iiulonutablc  steadiness;  but  is 

ndventurous  leadership.  Mei/on'kl^  assaults,  and  rejoicing  in 

1  lii5>  species  resemble  lountams  w  hose 
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E'\Scf"uoc"'l”A  l.l.y 
u'lnvira  'as  t  rv.ly  and  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  few  chapters  of  MvsUetan.WKler  the  hope  of 

inqnivv  into  the  essentia|  uh .  friends  take  their  part 

(draining  a  correct  (^^pect  from  the  description 

in  the  conversation,  f '' in  the  tact,  acuteness,  and 

given  of  tlieni,  tliey  .  ,  powers.  Gower  lias  more  ol 

l.rilliancy  <>f  Gieir  coiiwisa  i.loa 

the  playlnl  Amey  n  uc  with’ keen  energy  ot  miml, 

suggested  to  his  mind.  startling  eonipari- 

makes  rapid  aiialv  ^  ^  <rives  equally  sndileii  explana- 

sons,  suggests  ’  1  ^o.vor  and  splendid  imagination, 

tioiis  ;  hut  lor  solid  iiitelle  .1  j- ;  whose  remarks  are 

Atherton  stands  fruitful  words, 

generally  comments  ’‘1«'"  ytystieweare  referred  to 

Tu  .cc.ki..s  ti;.'  "I  ,.w«.»i*i>o''«'t" 

,j  „(■  Mvsiics,  wlx'  Sow  as  oom- 

aiiplieatioiis  Ironi  tin  pr.at  ‘enfion  hv  the  senses,  ioi 

iJculy  a.  e's;M«  „i,la  c,™-yH.i..s  o^u-nial 

the  purpose  ot  ^  n  sensuous  represcuta- 

to  itseli;  so  as  to  fit  it  imniediatcdy  from  above 

tion)  for  rceeiy.ug  hiicli  is  the  root  of  its  several 

The  essential  idea  oi  yUsticv  ,  following  sentence  by 

developments,  is  expressed  m  employ  the  word 

Atherton:  “  as  imilving  the  idea,  not 

Mysticism  and  its  eogn.i  e  '  l  upieii,  but  beyond  this  of 

merely  of  initiation  into  some  i„i‘,dtion,  or  in 

an  internal  inanilestation  o  Tliis  last  clause  of  the  sen- 

the  feelings  of  the  once  constitutes  and  defines  the 

tenee  expresses  \nother  idea,  however,  is  levidyed 

various  r‘ in  revelation  and  cniovnient  of  God 

.  i„  i,,  vi/.,  that  this 

in  man  can  only  be  attained  '  ,,ssthe  limits  of  our  rellcc- 
spirit  with  God,  in  |,,,onality  are  broken  througln 

live  conseiousncass  and  ot  J  the  essence  of  the 

i.nil  our  spiritual  essence  is  „p  flic  ilistinctivc 

Deity.  Ill  these  turn  ideas  ’  tuw'm  varionslv  worded,  and 

.  <h.('trincs()f  ^lystnasni,  thou„  tl  eiiihraccd  them. 

applied  very  ditlcrcntly  n  ^  ^  yp  (,f  these  beliefs,  appears 
■  Giie  prominent  error,  ^.hilosophy  and  religion 
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<>1  On.niV,  ;, j,i,  'I'o  nUuit.o, 

;'l.'.s(i,-i.sin,  as  .Mr.  Van.^han  savs  V  ™no(ios  oi 

ul.ich  it  susiaias  l„\‘la.’,i;v  '‘'“I  « 

JJx'V  are  all  .level., pnieiits  of  tho  V  '  " 

"  «■  .■xeee.lin-.lv  ikohr-'  sonfiment.” 

a, ..I'yy,  a,  ‘7’^:  7^'  I<in.ls, 

H  (n(‘ii  ]  *2  Hc  ioriiior  nro  iiTiif /,/] 

'<■  "■••"si.i  •«  i«C'  ™  ' 

. . 

*'|iie  (■(.iiscioiisiu’ss.  So  fir  'j’l,  ‘ 1’  I’t'fonies  tli'o 

.siaeeall  llvli,,../  '  :  «>-af(e.l  upon  Tl,  .  ' 

.aakes  Theo.sopl'v  tW  *'>  ‘’'‘'t  pn'iiciple 

.liveroe  aii.l  lj;mu‘  so  .H  ,  •  ininie  IP 

'■."-•"■.liliale  speeies  I,  <<>  fitly  r,‘.r.,r,I  ,1 

.hsiin.niisli  111,,,,,  ..  'y  flfiimess  of  ext,,,. 

•‘Ills  o|  universal  truth  fri,,  t-lahorute.l  svs 

, """"I  ii'.'ir  ;i;  X'"  ‘"“"Ws'',  «».i  iv,- 

fli  'ri  ^  tls  tile  Uiiri*7*i*n f-  ,,  1  •  ’  ‘Hilt  liioir  liinvu 

rf?"' 

into  thr.""i  '^■''^‘"'^"I'liists  n,  M  '“"J'!''"'®'*  ‘^Hheir 

"'e  .s,v,vts  ,',1  •S-ilellho/'f !" 

G'pos  of  I)''  wro  file  eloni'i]  ^^HMniivoi*saI 

‘■'^'arlv,  tha  fI‘o  hhicien  :,  «l>‘‘'> 

.'■'■‘•"I  ilie  fo'ruuu- dass “  't7''''7’"  pli'Luueu7  “fh  !'“']•  n"” 

was  a  iKTulia  T  ''""‘'"‘■‘'I'v  <livii,e  Tl  7”'".«oii 

'■'■"U.'.l  from  it  mV  •j‘'<l'ie  the  min,/ 

>^'«rs  above  ,I  ^  ’■•‘'■e 
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The  third  class  are  represented  in  IFiigo  and  Ivicliard  of 
St.  Victor,  who  exa^ji^eratod  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  “the 
pure  ill  heart  shall  see  God;”  and  imagined  tliat  a  separate 
faculty  was  vouchsated  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  have 
an  immediate  intuition  of  Deity.  Their  jiosition  is  stated  with 
rc'iuarkahle  pi*ei‘ision  and  force  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘‘The  error  ef  these  ^Ivstics  consists  in  the  exajjrjierat ion  of 
oxperiiueutal  evidence.  They  sooiu  to  say  that  the  Spirit  will 
manifest  to  the  devout  iiiiud  verities  within  itself,  which  are,  as  it 
wt're,  the  essence  and  original  of  the  truths  which  the  church  without 
has  heeii  accustomed  to  teach.  So  that  supposing  a  man  to  have 
rightly  used  the  extt'rnal  revelation,  and  at  a  emdain  ])oint  to 
suspend  all  refcrt'iice  to  it,  and  to  be  coniph'tidy  scchuh'd  from  all 
extt'rnal  inllut'nct's,  tlu're  would  then  he  manift'st  to  him,  in  God, 
tlu'  idi'as  tlu'iust'lvt's  which  havt'  been  dt'Vt*lo[)etl  in  time  into  a  hible 
and  an  historical  Christianity,  ^fhe  soul 
(*njoys  a  commt'i'ci'  once  more  with  the  v 
dt'pth  of  th('  divint'  nature.  Slit'  rt'covers  her  \Nings.  d’lu'  ohlitt'ra- 
tious  on  th('  tahU't  of  rt'minisct'iict'  are  supplit'd.  A  Tlu'osophist 
likt'  Varact'lsus  wtudd  declare  that  the  whoh'  iinivt'rse  is  laid  up 
pott'iitially  in  tlu'  mind  of  man,  the  microcosm  answering  to  the 
macrocosm.  In  a  similar  way  these  Mystics  would  havt*  us  hclit've 
that  tlu're  is  in  man  a  wirrodof/md  within  answi'ring  to  tlu*  macro- 
ilvifma  of  the  church  without.  Accortlingly  tlu'y  det'iu  it  not 
dillicult  to  discover  a  Christology  in  ])sychology — a  'friinty  in 
nu'ta[)hysics.  lienee,  too,  this  t'rroiu'ous  assertion,  that  if  the 
lu'athen  had  only  known  themselves,  they  would  have  known  God.” 
— Vol.  i.,  pp.  171,  1 72. 


,  on  this  Platoiust  pnncijile, 
vorld  of  intt'lliirt'iict*  in  the 


Tlu'opathetic  Mysticism,  Atherton  himst'lf  has  subdivided 
into  two  kinds,  transitive  and  intransitive.  The  bent  of  such 
^lystics  is  not  towards  sjieculation  and  knowh'dge,  but  towards 
enjoyment  and  action.  They  resign  themsi’lves  in  a  passivity, 
more  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  Divine  manili'station. 


“  Xow  one  man  may  regard  himst'lf  as  overshadowt'd,  anothi'r  as 
impelled  by  duty.  One  ^lystic  of  this  ordt'r  may  do  nothing; 
another  may  display  an  unceasing  activity.  Whi'tlu'r  lu*  believes 
himself  a  mirror  in  whose  (juii'scence  the  Jlivinity  ‘  glasst's  himst'lf,’ 
or,  as  it  wert*,  a  leaf  driven  by  the  mighty  rushing  wintl,  and  thus 
the  tongue  by  which  the  Sj)irit  sjieaks — tlie  tirgan  by  which  God 
works,  the  principle  of  passivity  is  the  same.” 


In  both  cases  the  exercise  t)f  the  will  is  sus])entl('d,  and  the 


idea  that  occupies  the  mind  either  fills  him  with  “  matltleiiing 
ecstacies”  of  emotion,  or  hurrii's  him  on  w  ith  resist It'ss  force  to 


a  s])eciflc,  generally  a  vitdent,  line  of  conduct.  These  varying 
results  w  ill  be  determined  according  to  tin*  natural  temperament 
of  the  individual.  In  a  man  of  contemplative  habits  and  of 
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fcrvcTit  srii>n)ilitios,  tlio  idea  of  Divine  love  may  so  absorb  liis 
iniiul  as  to  dwell  perpetually  in  bis  tbougbts,  till  lliey  are  all 
(pieiiebc'd  Ix'lore  its  brij^htuess.  1  hen  eonies  the  sumptuous 
least  (jf  (‘ujovuu'ut,  in  tlu'  d('scrIj)tIon  of  whieh  ]\Iystieisui  has 
exlia listed  thi‘  launuau^e  of  jXH'try  tor  terms  ot  ravishment  and 
bliss.  A  iH'W  sense  of  inellabh'  joy  is  dlscovenMl.  ^  Ili'aven 
opt'iis  its  awful  brln'htiK'Ss  about  the  sold,  till  the  dazzling  lii;ht 
blasts  its  visi<»u,  and  it  swoons  away  in  delirious  darkness.  Ihe 
sue<‘essIou  of  idi'as 'is  l(>st  ; — tlu'rc  Is  no  ehanp^e.  The  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  have*  ceased; — there  is  no  thought.  One 
idea  glares  in>upj)ortablv  upon  tlu'  soul — Divine  love;  and 
uudei*  its  bui’iiing  hi‘at  tlu‘  soul  rest'^,  and  ])al[)itates  with  the 
swollen  luxurianei'  and  the  awt'ul  sihmee  ot  a  mid-day  in  the 
tropics. 

Sound  needed  none. 

\(‘r  anv  voice'  (»f  joy  :  liis  s|>irit  draidv 
'flic  ."pcclaclc  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  iorin, 

All  inched  into  liiin.  'flicy  swallowc'd  up 
liis  animal  heimj^ ;  in  them  did  lie  live, 

Ainl  hy  llicm  did  lu‘  !ivt‘;  they  wi'iH'  his  life. 

Ill  siu'h  acce'ss  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
(h*  ^  i>ital ion  from  the  living  (lod 
'I’honght  was  not  :  in  mijoN  nu'nl  it  expiri'd. 


d'wo  (  rrors  ai'i'  notii'oable  lu're,  oiu',  a  ]u*actical  error,  in  with- 
Indding  or  not  calling  into  ('xercisc  the  rightful  lunction  of  the 
will,  so  as  to  regulate'  the  sneces'^ion  ot*  ideas.  ( )ne  idea 
I'Ugi’ossf's  th('  atte'ution,  and  no  ('tfort  is  made'  to  ('scape  from  its 
domination.  In  sindi  case's,  according  to  a  well-known  jisycho- 
logieal  law,  tliis  iih'a  will  assume  a  porteuitous  magnitude',  and 
will  agitate  tin'  entire'  nature'  with  a  te'arful  convulsion.  AVhen 
an  obj('et  of  te'ri’or  is  pe'rceive'd,  ])r('cise'ly  the  same' re'snlts  fedlenv: 
one'  conci'ption  jicne  t rate's  and  e'lithralls  the' mind,  till  it  Ix'comcs 
so  distinct,  anel  vivid,  and  awlul,  as  to  freeze'  and  stiiien  the 
soul  with  hoiTor,  or  to  lash  it  into  unwonte'd  anel  terrific 
actions.  .\  man  tlu'n  lose's  for  a  time  inde'pe'iident  e'ontrol 
ove'r  his  own  ('motions  and  muscular  powers.  An  idea  im- 
jiresse'd  upon  him  from  without,  rules  him  witli  arbitrary  and 
ele'spntic  \  iole  nce'.  I  lie'ie'  is  a  ditle'rcnce,  however,  between  this 
tamiliai’  e'Xamph'  and  the  Mystic  ;  the'  latte'r  unisf  by  streinmus 
and  ]>rol(uigeMl  ctlort  of  wili,  e*all  up  the'  idea  upon  which  ho 
nie'ditate's,  ;nnl  to  whie'h  he'  wislu's  to  give'  sucli  absolute'  do" 
miniem.  It  is  ;in  ieh'a  of  (Joel,  wdiiedi  no exte'riial  edijced  will  com¬ 
municate'  or  impre-s  upon  the' mind.  It  must,  therefore,  be  se'lf- 
ionne'd  :  and  since  the'  mind  is  naturally  indiffe'rent  to  spiritual 
conceptiems.  a  watchtiil,  resolute  effort  will  be  nce'eled  to  fix 
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imd  liold  liis  atlciitioii  upon  it  ;  Imt  wlicn  tlio  iitlonliou  is 
kocidv  set,  aiul  tlie  mind  is  intlamed  with  tlie  Inirnin*'  vision, 
lit'  ni'av  then  suspend  all  Additional  ell'ort.  Iht'  idea  thus 
llxed  will  maintain  its  tenaeious  and  tit'iy  gras])  without  his 
iiilerrerenec.  Ihe  longer  it.  hums,  the  vaster  and  distiueter  it 
.»rt)ws,  feeding  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the  mind,  till  they  are 
n)usuiued;  and  the  iiiti'iiser  the  eonception,  the  more  vehement 
are  the  emotions  Avhieh  it  awakens.  This  iisyehologieal  law 
nia  v  he  realized  hy  any  one  who  thinks  for  awhile  tif  some  fear- 
furohject  oreata.st’roplie:  he  will  soon  diseover  that  the  idea  has 
.rot  tlie  mastery  over  him,  and  that  he  eaniiot  e.xoreise  the  sj.irit 
which  he  easily  evoked ;  he  will  lie  and  tremble  for  hours,  as 
though  the  ague  Avere  upon  him,  before  a  tlittiiig-  speetn-  which 
he  has  created  out  of  the  dim  twilight  around  him,  nor  Avill  he 
rest  till  nature  is  exhausted  and  he  has  sunk  into  a  swoon,  or 
till  some  interf.'rence,  either  front  Avithoiit,  or  by  a  spasmodic, 
impulse  from  Avithin,  has  broken  the  sjm'II  of  his  tyrannous  ima- 
-'•ination.  The  IMystic  has  chosen  haiipier  thoughts,  but  exem- 
plities  the  same  law.  lie  iirecludes  all  external  objects  that 
could  distract  his  mental  vision,  Avhieh  is  contracted  and  tixed 
uiion  one  solitary  idea.  If  it  be  the  love  of  (Jod,  tliis  glorious 
concejit ion  will  groAV  and  brighten  bctorefiim,  till  its  d,izzhng 
ravs  Hooding  heaven  and  earth  Avith  light,  overpower  and 
blind  his  senses.  This  is  the  ecstasy  of  contem].lation.  He 
seeks  to  interpose  no  chock  on  this  alistracted  gaze,  by  which 
he  fancies  that  he  can  ]ieer  into  the  “(ilorioiis  brightness 
Avherc  Uod  sits  throned  inacce.ssible.”  All  sense  ol  time  is 
lost  for  there  is  no  succes.sion  of  ideas.  His  very  jierson- 
alitv  is  almost  extinguished.  There  is  a  dreamy  gorgeous 
revmie,  and  tides  of  blissful  emotion  arc  lelt  to  rush  like 
.seas  of  molten  gold  through  his  heart,  but  this  exiierieiice 
u])i)ears  to  be  something  distant  anif  aloot  from  himsell,  in 
Avhii  h  he  takes  no  part  and  feels  no  interest.  And  when  the 
mighty  enchantment  of  this  vision  is  broken,  he  is  .startled  as 
froni  a  sleep,  and  remembers  nothing  but  this  haze  of  bright¬ 
ness  that  Avas  sidl'used  around  him.  <>ur  jiersonality  is  centrci 
in  the  will;  and  both  reason  and  emotion,  if  they  are  removed 
from  its  control,  become  as  much  impersonal  as  the  limbs  ol  the 
body.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  bo  separated,  as  it  were, 
from  bis  own  faculties,  and  be  conscious  tbat  they  are  impcllei 
by  a  foreign  power,  Avhhdi  he  cannot  oiipose ;  that  ideas  slioiild 
so  master  them  as  to  give  ravishing  iilea.sure  or  unutterable 
liain,  while  ho  is  helpless  ;  that  passions  should  gather  strength 
enough  to  sweep  him  into  perdition,  while  he  Aveeps  in  despair 
but  one  fact  is  ecrtaiii  the  relation  of  the  Avill  to  our  imper¬ 
sonal  nature  can  be  incalculably  strengthened,  or  weakened. 
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.  .1 .  l..v:tv  or  rigour  of  discipline  which  wc  prac- 

Vis  om-'sHiVenic  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 

t,,,..  >011  ,J  ),  since  by  it  we  have  power 

iiuthorit}  (>i  tlu  NM  :  Jv  nl-iccd  undcT  its  ^ovornmoiit ; 

'1 . n  ^  "'t 

and  tlirongh  it  a  .  i  the  fundamental  error,  and 

•':?  w\  ”  ,  II, c  Iiiitiioi'iiy  of  .I.« 

ll,e  .  rime  ot  Ihi  >  subjugate  their  spirits 

and  sought  to  desti.ij  ,  ijf.ivv  idcT  they  thus  depraved, 

,„e  thraldom  ot  tW  themsclvc; 

::ntu‘ti"V’Vuni.v..f  life.  I'i'i  “'r 

^  .1  ‘lOdiiire  such  preternatural 

•n,i«o  '  Ollli™'*  ^  ^  marvclloiidfelo,  ,i,o  tliou!.|,l  to  fc 

I  ,.,..,1  ..vnerience  The  didusion  is  now  complete.  Ihe  mvstic 
I^Zhts  to  an  unnatural  discipline,  and  so  indnc.>s  an  abnorn.  j 

;r;  T  V  at  ion  I  'e LeUeves  has  bclm  given  him.  The  lurid  light 
which  tlashcd  upon  his  sight,  and  the  sudden  rapture  which 
♦  1  .*11.1  ln<  heart  were  the  svnihols  ot  the  Dnine  ])iesciKc. 
llavilm  cnjoved  this  sublime  vision,  he  henceforth  disdains  the 
iviafvoun.i,  the  .•ommon  task  of  earthly  duty  ;  and  pants 
tortile  renewal  of  his  supernal  visicinary  enpiyment,  till  in  main 

(•asi‘s,  the  nervous  svstein  is  shattered,  and  he  sinks  into  a  poor 
hysterical,  drivellin^:,  almost  idiotic,  creature. 

“  'too,  too  eontraoted  arc  those  walls  of  flesh 
'rhe  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs 
Mho’  ineoncoivahly  endow’d,  too  dim. 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads  to  ecstasy.” 

In  the  most  celebrated  of  the  professed  ^lystics,  the  extreme 
cdus(‘(pu'uces  of  their  faith  were  averted  by  the  salutary  restraints 
of  oflieial  duty  preventing  that  entire  isolation  and  constant 
abstraction  toward  which  they  aspired. 

For  trau>itive  Mystics,  f/ic  ideu  which  possessed  their  mind, 
and  which  they  acci'pted  as  a  revelation  of  God,  was  one  urging 
and  eompidlinh  zealous,  incessant  labour.  Generally,  it  was  an 
overwlndmiiigcoiicoiitioiiof  the  siiisof  the  age,  the  vision  of  which 
drove  them  with  an  ungovernable  fury  to  the  wildest  excesses 
of  fanaticism.  Their  history  is  repeated  in  every  man,  on  siul- 
deiilv  hcludding  the  tlames  of  a  eondagration  :  under  the  shock 
of  exciteiiieiit,  he  leaps  himself  to  extinguish  the  tire,  and  shouts 
with  unconscious  fnai/.y  for  others  to  help  him.  An  ccpially 
vivid  and  irresistible  impression  is  continued  in  the  mind  ol  the 
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roliti:ious  fanatic*.  TTo  Ix'liovc's  it  is  uii  inspiration  of  God,  and 
lu'iicc*  liis  insanity  is  diu^nific'd  witli  tlie  naino  of  Mysticism. 

Ill  the  intransitive'  division  of  Tlu'Opatlu'tie  Mysticism,  “we 
havctlie  name's  of  Siiso,  liuysbrook,  Molinos,  and  all  the  (iuietists, 
wlicther  f'rench  or  Indian;  and  in  the  transitive Tlieopatliy,  all 
turhiile'iit  ]>ro])hets  and  crazy  fanatics.”  Theurgy  is  the  third 
division  of  ^lystie'ism.  It  follows  in  the  train  of  its  former 
developments,  and  is  the  h'gitimate  re'sult  of  the  pre'sumption  of 
Theoso])hy  to  share  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  of  the'  intoxie*a- 
tion  of  Tlieopatliy.  Willoughby  remarks,  “  Whe'ther  tlie  Mystic 
seeks  the  triumph  ol‘  supe'rhunian  knowledge,  or  that  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  fe'cling  whie'h  is  to  translate  him  to  the  upper  world, 
alter  a  while  he  craves  a  sign  !  Tlieurgy  is  the  art  which 
brings  it.  Its  appe'araiice  is  the  symptom  of  lailing  taitli,  whether 
in  pliiloso])hy  or  rc'ligion.  Its  glory  is  the  phosphoresce'nce  of 
ele'c'ay.”  There  is  a  leverish  excitement  ae*companyingsuch  out¬ 
rages  of  our  spiritual  nature,  as  are  witnessc'd  in  Mysticism. 
The*  sublime  expe'rience  which  it  protessc's  to  C'njoy,  is  purchase'd 
by  an  immense  ove'rstraining  of  our  faeailtic's,  which  by  a  sure 
reaction,  become  depresse'd  and  imbe'e*ile.  The  calm,  abiding, 
and  progressive  strength  of  mc'iital  health  is  lost.  The  rc'stless, 
titful  change's  of  disease  ensue,  'fhere'  are  sudden  trances  of 
power  and  joy,  with  long  relapses  of  gloom  and  weakiu'ss.  The 
mind  in  this  condition  has  a  morbid  craving  after  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  as  the  sated  ejiicure  for  highly  flavouivd  nu'ats.  The 
nerves  are  unstrung,  and  tlutter  in  rc'sponse*  to  every  fivak  of 
the  credulous  fancy,  lleiu'e,  spectral  forms  cross  the*  e'ye*,  ]>salms 
and  shrieks  are  wafte'd  along  the  air.  The  realm  of  spirits  has 
be  en  opeiU'd  to  his  vie'w,  and  is  made  subje'ct  to  his  authoritv. 
llis  flickering  fancies  are  projected  into  spaea*,  and  be'come*  the* 
ge)0(l  anel  ewil  demons  which  are  said  to  people  it.  Ih'cause*  he* 
can  shift  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  inner  world,  he  dre*amsthat 
he  hedds  an  awful  kingship  e)ver  the  powers  e)f  the  air.  The* 
laws  of  (h)el  aveaige*  themselves  upon  the  transgressor,  and  the 
^Ivstic,  “blasti'd  with  ecstasy,”  is  haunted  with  visions,  which 
have  the  same  origin  as  the  blue  imps  of  (JcUrium  A 

sound  mind  discards  the  pretensions  of  Theurgy  as  con- 
ti'inptible,  but  a  feeble,  tremulous  intellect,  diunkcn  and  wast(*d 
from  excessive  pleasures,  becomes  the  sport  of  its  own  liallu(!i- 
nations.  ^Ir.  Vaughan’s  expression  regarding  Theurgy  is  a])t 
and  beautiful,  “  Its  glory  is  the  phosphorescem'e  of  decay.” 
The  mind  lias  sunk  into  decay,  when  it  assumes  the  mock  sjilcn- 
dours  of  Theurgy.  The  idiot  wears  spangles  of  glass  as  his 
kingly  jewels  ;  such  an*  the  honours  of  his  aerial  kingdom  worn 
bv  the  Theurgian  Mvstic. 
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(’oiisin,  in  tlie  following  words,  has  brilliantly  described  the 
fall  ul‘  Mysticism  into  Theurgy 

“On  vent  cle  I’cnthousiasine,  des  inspirations,  des  contemplations 
soil  ;  mais  on  idcn  pent  avoir  tons  Ics  jonrs,  ;\  toiitcs  les  heures  ;  les 
ibnes  donees  attendent  cn  silence  I’inspiration,  les  ames  cneigiques 
l’appt‘llent.  On  vent  entendre  la  voix  de  res])nt  ;  il  tarde ;  on 
rinvoque,  (*t  hienldt  on  I’evocpie.  11  vit'iit,  messieurs,  et  Ton  ])asse 
de  la  revelation  rationelle  aiix  revelations  directes  et  personelles. 
On  appelle,  on  eeoiite,  et  on  croit  entendre;  on  a  des  visions  et  on  en 
procure  aux  autres.  On  lit  sans  yeux,  on  entend  sans  oreilles  ;  on 
eommande  aux  elements,  sans  connaitre  leurs  lois ;  les  sens  et 
rimai^iuation  qu’on  croit  avoir  cnchaines,  se  mettent  de  la  partie,  et 
des  t’olit‘s  tranquilles  et  innocentes  de  quietisme  on  tombe  dans  des 
delires  St)uvent  eriniinels  de  la  Theuigie. 


AfhT  thus  chissitying  the  ditrercnt  kinds  of  ^Mysticism,  and 
making  his  readers  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  failures  of 
the  men,  to  whom  he  wishes  to  introduce  them,  ^Ir.  Ahiughan 
commences  his  history.  Aceording  to  the  plan  ])r()posed,  the 
thret‘  fri(‘nds  furnish  papc'rson  the  ditferent  epochs  of  Mysticism, 
and  on  those  men  who  stand  forth  as  “  fair  representatives  of 
its  stagt's  and  transitions  ;  whose  enthusiasm  lias  been  singularly 
IxMiign  or  notoriously  baneful.”  The  peculiar  nature  of  Mysti¬ 
cism  allows  of  this  distribution.  It  has  no  genealogy.  Tlierc 
is  no  slow  process  of  development  and  delay  through  which  it 
|»ass(\s.  M(‘n  of  ardimt  souls  are  lured  to  such  forbidden  know- 
h'dgt'  and  (‘njoyment  ;  and  tlnw  become,  by  this  act  of  trans- 
cmidentalisni,  .Niystics.  Hence,  they  appear  in  every  age  and 
country,  and  undm* every  religion;  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Ancient 
(ireece,  in  the  Catholie  Church,  and  in  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  the  history  of  each  is  complete  in  itself.  There  arc  eleven 
h(K)ks  devoti'd  to  the  several  individual  IMystics,  or  groups  of 
Mystics,  who  liavi'  heem  most  influential  on  human  thought  in 
(litf('rent  eras  ot  tlu'  world  s  history.  Tlie  titles  of  a  few  of 
tlu'se  will  show  the  wide  fields  over  which  l\Ir.  A  aiighan  has 
travelled:  Parly  Oriental  Alystiiasin ;  sticisni  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  ;  Mysticism  in  the  Greek  Church;  Alysticism  in  the 
Pat  in  (  hurch  ;  (jcrman  Mysticism  in  tlie  Pourtcenth  Century, 
i'tc.,  A'c.  Tlie  learning  tliat  is  condensed  into  each  book  ls 
immense;  and  yet  it  is  jiresented  in  forms  so  light  and  attractive 
that  no  extraordinary  effort  is  needed  to  receive  and  di^^^est  it. 

There  is  magic  in  the  method  by  wldch  Air.  A'aughaii  passes 
the  prosy  details  of  a  mystical  system  through  the  alembic  of 
his  mind,  and  pri  senls  it  to  us  radiant  with  beauty.  No  book  of 
kite  \ ears  has  exhibited  the  same  massiye  scholarship,  and  in 
no  book  of  our  language  is  the  same  learning  so  permeated  with 
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the  (jiiickonini’*  bivatli  ot‘  If  the  loiirning  ho  groat 

wliicli  I'liriiislu's  tlio  luatorial  ot*  liis  books,  M’liat  must  wo  say 
of  tlioso  ivsouivos  from  M’liioli  llio  imagorv  is  gatlu‘ro(l,  \vliioli 
vilaliz  s  and  adorns  its  pages.  Tlu'  illustrations,  wliioh  ai*o 
applied  witli  ox(|nisite  folioily,  art'  endless.  They  are  drawn 
from  reeondite  soiirees,  and  so  strike  upon  us  wdth  th'lieious 
freshiu'ss.  W  ithin  thirty  ])ages  we  eount  six  illustrations 
from  Seandinavian  mythology  and  history,  three  from  the 
(li-eek  classics,  besi(h*s  otln'rs  from  natural  history,  Shakspore, 
cS:c.  ;  and  over  all  is  the  fragi-ant  purity  and  joyous  l  iehness 
of  language  tet'ining  with  m('ta[)hors  from  nature.  I  low  IVesh 
t!ie  tints!  How  true  the  shading!  The  poet’s  eye  and  the 
])aint('r’s  hand  are  manifest  in  every  ])aragra})]i.  If  these 
M’orils  be  thought  extravagant  praise,  let  our  readers  study 
the  following  ])assages  with  which  w('  close,  and  judge  for 
tlu'mselv(‘s.  W'e  scarcely  know  where  to  scc‘k  passage's  that 
will  rival  them  in  I'xact  ajid  powerful  conception,  in  gleaming 
brilliaiicv  of  st vie.  (Jowe'r  thus  describes  a  sunset  of  unusual 
s])h'ndonr  : — 


“  1  was  watcliing  it  aji  hour  ago,”  saitl  (iowi'i*.  “  'fla'ii  the'  wi'st- 
I'rii  skv  was  crossi'd  hy  gleaming  lines  of  silv(‘r,  with  hroki'ii  streaks 
of  gi\*y  and  |)nr[)lo  l)e‘lwe(*n.  It  was  the  funeral  pyrt',  not  yot 
kintih'd,  glittering  with  royal  rol)i‘  and  arms  of  sti'cl,  belonging  to 
tin*  sun-god.  Now,  si*e,  lu^  has  descended,  and  lie's  upon  it — the 
toia-h  is  ap[)ru'(l,  tin*  glow  of  the  great  burning  re'aches  over  to  tin* 
vciw  (‘ast.  Tluj  clouds,  to  tlu*  zcidth,  arc*  \\reaths  of  miioIo',  their 
volumes  rmhlily  touchi'd  lu'ueath  hy  tlu*  tlaine  on  tlu*  hoi'izon,  and 
tliosi*  aluuil  till'  sun  are  like  iginte'il  hi*ams  in  a  gn'at  coidlagrat ion, 
now  falling  in  and  lost  in  tlu*  radiance,  now  sendingout  fresh  shapes 
of  Hashing  tire*  ;  — that  is  not  to  bi^  [)aiiiti*d  !” 


i 


lu  the  eoneluding  eha])ter,  we  are  informed  that  Gower 
walked  home  alU'i*  their  tinal  conversation  iijxm  the  .Mystics. 

Ib^  (piickt'iied  his  ste])s,  for  the  starless,  unleatiiri'd  night 

seemed  to  him  too  much  to  rt'semble  the  blank  and  bh'ak 

ahstrai'tion  of  the  severe  ^lystics — that  tyrannous  curlew  of 
warm  natural  life  and  of  all  bright  thoughts.  In  his  study,  his 
lamp  was  unlit,  and  while  watching  the  play  of  the  lirelighl, 
he  lell  into  a  rc'verie. 

d’he  following  are  descriptions  of  j)arts  of  his  dreams,  wildly, 
wi'irdly  beautiful,  the  memory  of  which,  when  once  read, 

haunts  the  soul  for  ever  : — 

d’hen  he  dreamed  that  he  stood  in  a  rersian  gardc'u,  and  befon? 
him  wen*  crt'cping  plants,  trained  on  wires  slanting  upward  to  a 
|»oiut ;  and  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  this  llower-minstcr  hung  w ith 
lu'lls,  darted  those  Hying  jewels,  the  humming-birds;  the  sun’s  rays 
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as  tliov  s]nnto(l  on  thc'ir  p;lanoin"  coats  seemed  to  dash  olT  in  a  sprny 
of  rainbow  colours.  Some  pierced  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  with 
their  fine  hills  ;  others  soart'd  upward,  and  as  they  were  lost  in  the 
dazzlin;,"  air,  the  roses  swum:  their  censers,  and  the  nightim^alos 
sani:  an  assumpticui-hymn  for  them,  let  this  scene  changed  inees- 
santlv.  Kverv  now  and  then  the  pinnacle  of  flowers  assumed  jjjlant 
was  a  ne(‘dle  of  rock,  shoot im;  u|)  out  of  a  chasm  of  liam^iiig 
V(‘i:»'tation,  and  iuuinuerahle  spirit-winj^ed  souls  of  Sufis  were 
striving  to  n'aeh  the  silent  glistening  peak.  There  was  a  flutter 
and  a  pulsing  in  the  sky  as  with  sumuu'r  lightning  at  night,  and  the 
pal[>itat i<'m  of  si^uu'  vast  evelid  made  light  and  darkness  sueeoed 
t‘aeh  otlu'r  with  (piiek  throbs.  Xow  it  was  the  pyramid  of  flowers; 
now  the  star-erowiu'd  point  of  rock.  So  time  and  sj)ace  were  sur- 
H^SHcd — -sported  with.  Instants  W('re  ages,  he  thought,  and  cycles 
rail  tlieir  round  in  a  moment.  The  vault  of  heaven  was  now  a 
hanging  thnvrr-cup  ;  and  presently  the  feather  of  a  humming-bird 
expandt'ii  to  a  suust't  of  far-streaming  gold  and  purple.” 

“  11»‘  >t oo  1  next  bt‘fort‘  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  partly  ovi'rlumff 
with  a  ilroopiug  hair  of  tropical  ])lauts.  At  his  side  was  a  nun,  who 
ehatigcd,  a'  is  the  wont  of  dn'ams.  into  a  variety  of  persons.  At 
(uie  ti:m‘  >ho  wa^  St.  Theresa,  tium  (liristiua  Alirahilis,  and  |)res(‘utlv 
(i  -’.vtT  tin 'light  he  recognized  Theresa  once  more,  lie  followt'd  his 
comluetp  into  the  cavern,  in  the  gloom  of  which  a  hermit  rivulet 
wa-  ring  :il  ng.  Telling  its  pc'hhh*  heads.  As  they  passi'd  on. 
tlii'  !i’gh:-hird-  in  the  black  rec(‘sses  of  the  nxdv  shrieki'd  and  hoofed 
a*,  th-  ’ll.  A-  he  touched  the  dank  sidi’s  of  the  ]iassage  from  time  to 
t  u:  -.  hi'  hand  wouhl  n‘st  on  some  loathly,  wet  lump,  shuflling  into  a 
'T.i’iny.  cm  some  nameless  gidid  shape  fell  asunder  at  his  touch, 
open.ng  g  i'hcs  in  itself,  where  lay  in  rows  sc'ods  of  great  tarantula 
evf-halis.  that  ran  away  dissolved  in  venomous  rheum.  Ilat-like 
t'  'ig<  flapped  down  from  fuunel-shapod  holes;  polypi  felt  afh  r  his 
fico  with  .'limy  lingers  ;  erah.s,  witli  ])ulfod  liuman  faces,  slid  under 
lii'  tread;  and  skinny  cn’atures,  as  it  were  fi'atluudess  birds,  with 
fa«*es  lik<’  a  liorsc  s  skull,  leaned  ov(‘r  and  whinnied  at  him.  ‘  These,’ 
sai  1  riit  re>a.  ‘are  the  ohseeiu'  hell-hrood  whose  temptations  make  so 
terrible  the  ent ranee  on  the  liiorher  life.’  ” 

'1  here  are  two  topic's  sugg(\st(Ml  to  us  by  Air.  Vaughan’s 
Ix'iok,  which  we  have  reserved  tor  discussion  in  auotlier  article, 
as  tlu’V  bear  es])('eial  releroneo  to  religious  jdioiioincna  of  our 
(lay,  and  will  rtMpiiro  innj)le  and  careful  troatnient.  bhrst,  the 
nii'tiipln/'iu'id  error  ot  A1  y’stieisiti  uuiuit’est  in  tlio  spiritualisni 
ami  spirit-rapping  ot  inodern  times.  Second,  tlie  of  the 

lapid  inleetions  spread  ot  these  and  other  epidemic  religious 
jdagues. 
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Art.  A’. —  IUftfort/  of  the  Jewish  X(ifio?i  offer  the  Drsfnicflon  of 

Jreosnlem  ontfer  Titus.  By  tho  H('v.  Alt’ivd  !^]iK‘rslu‘iin,  IMi.D. 

I'idiiiburi^h  :  'riioinas  Constable  and  Co.  ISob.  l*p.  r)SO,  8vo. 

“Tin:  Last  of  tlie  Aretie  Voyages ’Mias,  w(^  aretoldby  its  soinc- 
wbat  nncoiitli  cbroiiicler,  been  undertaki'ii  witliout  roaeliin^  u 
liiolu'r  latitude  tlian  tbat  attained  by  earliin*  explorers,  so  that 
altbon^li  the  ])robleni  of  the  Xoidb-AVest  pas.sai^e  has  at  bnij^th 
bec'U  set  at  rest,  we  sltall,  it  seems,  lU'ver  arrive  at  a  decisive 
solution  of  that  other  <j^reat  hyperborean  (piestion — Whether 
upon  the  discoveiy  of  the  Xortli  l\de  a  Scotchman  will  1h' 
ibund  ]>er(‘hed  on  the  to])  of  it.  Alost  jU'ople,  of  course,  will 
still  think  it  ])robable.  Nor  will  many  doubt  that  if  so,  a  dew 
must  have  already  climbed  half-mast  high  ;  lor  wlu'rever  S(‘oteh- 
men  arc  to  lu'  met  with,  plenty' of  dews  will  he  sure  to  tliid  th(‘ir 
way,  save,  ])erhaps,  north  of  tlie  d'wc'ed  and  amongst  tin' 
Vanki'es.  ddu'  New  Lnglanders  ai*e  too  'cute,  and  Auld  lha'kie 
is  too  canny  as  well  as  too  poor  to  t(Mn])t  (‘ven  a  Ib'hrew.  Ihit 
with  the.se  exceptions,  what  country  is  there'  without  a  tolei*abl<‘ 
s]>rinkling  of  the  children  of  Abraham  Tlu'V  are'  as  ubiepii- 
tous  as  the  sparrows,  not  to  say  as  voraciou.s ;  and  like  thct;<' 
cosmojiolitan  bii’ds,  are  as  much  at  honm  in  the  stna'ts  of  l\'kin, 
Ihingoon,  and  Timbuctoo,  as  in  those  ol‘  London  and  Lerlin  ;  in 
b\'Z  and  Alorocco,  in  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  as  well  as  in  the 
r('inot('st  ])rovinces  of  All  the  Itussias,  no  h'ss  than  in  the  ])ur- 
lieus  of  (’a])el  Court,  and  the  lloui’se  at  Paris,  both  races 
manage  to  build  their  nests  ;  aye,  and  to  leather  them  too. 
No  mountains,  no  oceans  have  availed  to  sto])  tlu'ir  march. 
I'roni  their  ci'iitral  fatherland,  and  Irom  Je'rusalem — the  navel 
of  tlu'  earth — they  have  radiated  in  ('vei*y  diri'Ct ion,  until,  in  the 
sens('  of  occu])ation  at  h'ast,  they  have  already  long  ago  rc'alized 
tin'  old  dream  of  tlu'ir  hng(*  natioiial  ambition,  and  tak('n  pos- 
sc.ssion  oi‘  tlu'  whole  habitable  world.  Ah't  tlu'V  have  no  mor(‘ 
mingled  with  the  races  with  which  they  have  come  in  (*ontact, 
than  the  globules  of  quicksilver  will  amalgamate  with  the  dust 
of  the  floor  on  which  it  is  spilt,  ddie  people  still  dwells  proudly 
alone,  and  is  not  reckoned  amongst  tlu^  nations.  TIk'v  ar(» 
omoufist  ns  Gentiles  everywhere,  but  of  us  nowhen^ ;  and  thongb 
wo  no  longer  calnmniously  tax  tln'in  with  the  odium  Idounui 
HOtcrts,  vet  it  is  ini])ossiblc  to  denv  that  the  ancient  chasm 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  still  yawns  bi'twi'en  us.  d’wo 
thousand  years  ol‘  jnxta-position  have'  not  sidliced  to  atone 
this  inveterate  feud,  save  in  isolated  instaiice.s.  Nor  is  it  a 
slight  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  oi*  ( 'hristianity,  that  in 
('Very  case  in  which  a  fusion  has  been  trulv  ('llected,  tlu'  tiospe! 
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has  hoen  tlie  solvent.  There  is,  wo  slioiild  iina^^ino,  no  man  who 
lK*liovosin  a  moral  onha- ol*  t ho  world,  at  all,  but  oxj)Ootstho  roal- 
i/ation  at  somo  I'uliiro  time,  upon  a  ^raiid  scale,  (d*  the  id('a  of 
liuinaii  luothorhood,  and  cuiisi'qiiontly  the  reconciliation  olMews 
and  (loiitih's,  and  the  roniovtd  of  the  undoniabh'  and  notoiious 
aiitaj^onism  l)t‘twe(ai  tliom.  Let  then  anythin^’  be  pointed  out 
whicli  has  (*ver  bc'on  able  to  bridge  over  tlie  giilph  save  Ciiri.'s- 
tianity.  Wo  are  eoiivincial  that  no  other  suiliciently  harnn)iiiz. 
ing  inlliKMice  can  bo  nanu‘d.  It  alone  has  ever  as  yet  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  ot‘  i)artition,  and  made  both  one — a  sure 
presag('  this,  wore  there  none  t'lse,  ol  its  being’  dostiiu'd  to 
universal  triiimpli.  It  alone  is  the  catholic  religion — tlie  religion 
tor  man  as  man — and  bv  it  [done  can  tlu'  most  inti'iisidy  national 
ndigion  that  ever  i'xisl(‘d,  that  of  tlu‘ Jews,  ever  be  subsimu'd. 

The  dispersion  of  the  d(‘vs  had  commenced  centuries  before 
tlieir  national  overthrow  under  Vesjiasiaii.  It  began  with  the 
fornii'r  dissolutimi  of  tlu'  kingdom  of  Israid,  and  tlie  deportation 
of  the  Ten  dhibes  by  the  Assyrian  king,  Shalniaiiezcr,  soon  l‘ul- 
lowi'd  by  the  similar  cata>trc)phe  of  the  kingdom  of  fludali, 
und(‘r  Aebuchadn(‘Z/ar.  khoni  that  epoch  downwards,  a  people 
which  ibi’  a  tliousnnd  y(‘ars  ])reviously,  had  s(‘emed  rootl'd  to  its 
nativi'  soil,  and  had  shown  itself  no  less  jealous  of  intei’coiirse 
with  fon'igneis  tlian  tlu'  (Tinese,  has  become  a  hoi’de  of  wan- 
dei’crs.  'fhe'rmi  Tribes  neviT  retinned  ;  and  even  of  the  houscof 
.ludah,  tilt'  tei  vid  patriotism  and  saert'd  enthusiasm  of  K/ra  tiiul 
Xeht'miah,  could  induct'  only  tht'  snndler  half  to  join  the  cara¬ 
vans  bountl  for  tht'ir  fatherlantl.  Dui’ing  the  troublous  times 
that  succet'tletl,  Alexantler  ctilonizt'd  l^gyiit  and  Lybia,  aiiil 
Anliochus  tlu'  (Jrt'at,  Syria  anti  Asia  Elinor,  with  Jewi^h  emi¬ 
grants.  I  he  iholemit's  anti  the  Uomaiis  continued  this  pt)licy, 
St)  tliat  lt)ng  beltire  the  th'st laiction  of  derusah'ni,  the  Jt'ws  must 
havi'  been  almost  as  with'ly  scattered  as  thev  have  bi'en  siuee. 
In  the  thii’tl  chapti'r  t>i  the  excellent  work  before  us,  we  have  as 
gt)od  a  statistical  view  t)l  thi'ir  disjiersitin,  as  wc  ever  rt'meinher 
to  havi'  seen,  t  )nc  is  astountletl  to  lintl  what  vast  numbers  ol 
Isi’aelitt's,  anti  jirost'lytes  to  tht'ir  I’t'ligioii,  were  resith'iit  bt'Vtuid 
the  borth'i’s  ot  Palestine,  especially  in  the  Parthian  empire,  at  a 
time  when  wt'kiKAvthat  the  mother-country  itself,  though  scarcely 
largt'r  than  ales,  must  have  bt  c'n  crowtled  with  a  poj)ulalit)ii 
ol  at  l.'asi  seven  ttr  ('ight  millions  of  souls.  Philt),  in  his  letter 
to  Agrippa,  states  that  his  countrymen  numbered  more  than  a 
million  in  Lgypt,  anti  swarmetl  besides  in  (A’renaica  and  tithcr 
parts  ol  .Urica  ;  tliat  in  Asia,  tht'y  abounded  throughtuit  Phtje- 
uicia,  Syria.  Pamphylii,  Pilicia,  Lithynia,  anti  Ptintus,  as  well 
as  h('\ontl  the  faiphratt's;  anti  that  in  khirope,  thev  formed  au 
appreciable  j).)rt ion  of  tht'  population  of  Thessalv,  Uoeotia,  31aeo- 
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(loTiia,  ^T^tolia,  Affica,aiKl  the  Ih'lojHRiTiesus,  not  to  mention  tlie 
islands  (V])rus,  Crete,  and  Ihihcea,  and  tin'  Italian  peninsnla. 
ddie  irreat  Parthian  eitic's  of  Xahardea  and  Nisihis  wen*  tort ified 
and  almost  entirely  inhahitc'd  by  *T('Ws,  and  were  the  seats  of 
flonrishini^  eolle^vs  of  Hebrew  h'ai'niiiL:;.  A  ft'W  miles  south  of 
Nahardea,  lay  Idiiriis  Shanhar,  with  no  fewer  than  b0,(10(t 
J(‘\vish  inhabitants.  X^ear  it  on  oiK'of  thi'  canals  formed  by  the 
Piij)hrates,  was  Pumbaditha,  the  eomnu'reial  capital  of  the 
Hia-pora.  The  Jewish  si'ttlements  extimded  as  far  as  tlu'  Pe  rsian 
(lulf,  and  embraced  Sontheru  Arnnaiia,  M(\soj)otamia,  Chaldea, 
M('s>ne;  and  east  of  the  'rip:ris,  Coi'biene,  Assyria,  Susiana, 

( 'hiisistan,  and  Adiabene.  Jose])hus  rcdatc'S  how  the  royal  family 
ot‘  the  last-mentioiu'd  country  becanu'  prosedytes  of  the  syna- 
(vo^iie  in  his  own  time.  J'he  history  of  tlu'  subjiiL>'a( ion  of  this 
distant  kiimdom  to  the  yoke  of  the  ^Fosaie*  law  is  vei’v  intc'rest- 
inir,  and  is  thus  I'-iven  by  ])r.  Kdersludm  : — 

‘‘ l*ath(M’ of  l/.ates,  Ivini;  Monahn/,  had  a  son  hy  his  sister 
lleh  na,  to  ^^ho!ll  lu‘ was  atU'rwarcls  unitc'd  in  wedlock.  Inforiiu'd  in 
a  (li’cam  that  his  tirst  son  (aftc'r  the  inarriaL^c'  with  lli'h'iia)  should 
iMijoy  the  s[)t'cial  favour  of  tlu‘  i^ods,  lu*  pridernsl  him  to  all  hisotluu* 
children,  (‘vem  to  his  (ddiu’  hrotlicr  Mouahaz.  d'his  favourite  son  was 
l/.atc's.  builder  the  ap[)r(*hensiou  that  th(‘  ji'alousy  of  th(‘  {)riuc(*s 
luii^ht  (Midani^(‘r  th(‘  safety  of  l/.al('s,  his  fatlu'i’  S(mt  him,  laden  with 
rich  piH'seiits,  to  the  court  of  Ah.  nut'riy,  kin<;  of  Spasiuus,  whose 
capital  lay  in  Mt'seme,  an  i>laud  forim'd  l»y  t!u‘  Pasitii^ris  and  tlui 
Piidaeus,  which  was  also  known  hy  tlu'  naim*  of  Spasini-tdnirax  and 
CharaciMK*.  l/.ates  marriinl  tlu‘  danght(‘r  of  th(‘  king,  and  r(*c(MV(‘d 
with  lu'r  a  small  province*  as  dowry.  At  the  royal  court  a  .lewish 
iiK'rchant,  of  the  namt'  of  A nanias,  exi'rcised  consieh'rahh;  intlm'uee. 
lb*  snoceialcd  not  only  in  convt‘rting  soim*  of  the  n(d)h*  ladies,  hut 
in  convincing  evem  the  heir  of  Adial)('n(‘ of  the  truth  of  dndaism. 
Sirangi*  to  say,  about  tlu*  same  time*,  Heit*na,  l/.ates’s  motlu*r,  had 
niulergom*  at  liome  a  similar  change.  Soon  alt(*r,  Monahaz  f(*(*ling 
his  (‘11(1  ap[)roaching,  recjdh'd  Izates,  and  assigned  to  him  the  admi- 
ni.stration  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  wlu're  lu*  continued  to 
I’t'sido  during  tlu*  r(*maiiuh*r  of  his  fatlu'r’s  life*.  At  the  tinu^  of  tlu^ 
(l(*ct‘ase  of  Monahaz,  lu'itlu*!’  lzat(*s  nor  ll(‘h*na  had  |)uhlicly  pro- 
icss(‘d  Judaism.  Put  tlu*  latter  was  so  far  inllucnced  hy  its  principl(*s 
as  to  rt'fuse  her  (*()ns(*nt  to  the  proposal  of  tlu*  nohh'sto  follow  up  the 
|)r(udamatiou  of  Izates  hv  a  wholcsah;  mur(h*r  of  all  the  (Uh(*r  pi’inc(*s. 
'flu*  y  w(*r(*,  how(*ver,  con(in(*d  to  prison,  tlu'iv  to  await  tlu*  aiaaval  of 
Izates.  Only  Monahaz,  Il(*lena’s  (‘ld(*st  son,  who  in  the  meantime 
was  to  administer  the  governm(*nt,  was  allowi*(l  to  re'tain  his  hherty. 
<>u  his  arrival,  Izates  immediately  liberated  tlu*  captive  princt*s  ; 
hut  sent  tlu*m  as  hostages  partly  to  Uoiiu*,  and  jiartly  to  Artaban, 
king  ot  Parthia.  'I'he  time  had  now  arrived  when  Izates  proposed  by 
circumcision  to  make  an  open  profession  of  Judaism;  but  Helena, 
who  dreaded  a  popular  rising  in  conse(]U(‘nci*,  and  Ananias,  who 
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apprchoiided  that  the  popular  turv  niij^ht  vent  itself  on  the  religious 
lulvisor  of  the  king,  tried  to  pc'rsuade  Jzatesthat  this  observanee  was 
not  binding  on  him  ;  hut  the  neophyte,  who  had  more  spiritual  ami 
less  tem])oral  anxiety  than  his  advisers,  could  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied. 

“Another  teaeher  from  (lalilee,  Eleazar,  was  now  sent  for.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  the  king  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  This 
eireumstanee  ailbrded  the  zeaU)us  teaeher  an  opportunity  of  urging 
the  iluLv  of  immediate  compliance  with  all  its  recpiiremeiits.  Ills 
repri'sentatiuns  wen*  successful,  and  the  sacred  rite  was  perlbrmeu, 
before  the  ijueen-mother  or  Ananias  had  even  been  informed  ot  his 
intention.  llap[)ilv,  this  bold  step  had  no  evil  eonse(|uences.  Jo 
e\[)ri*ss  luM’  gratitude  lor  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  IJivine  interposi¬ 
tion,  Helena  luulcrlook  a  pilgrimage  to  derusahan.  Tzates  accom¬ 
panied  Ina*  part  of  tlu'  way,  and  added  Ids  largesses  to  the  rich  pre- 
s('nts  which  she  carried  to  tlu'  temple.  She  found  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holv  eitv  hardly  pressed  by  a  fandne.  To  relieve  their  wants 
she  sent  for  corn  to  Alc.xandria  and  Cyprus,  and  caused  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  tin*  poor.  In  these  largc'sses  Izates  followed  her 
(‘.\amj)le.  A  I'ew  vtairs  atU'r  tlu'se  events  tlu*  ruler  of  Adiabene  had 
t)cea.>ion  to  show  kindness  to  his  lii‘g(‘-lord  the  king  of  the  Earthians. 
.Vrtahan,  the  then  ndgidiig  monarch,  being  driven  from  his  throne, 
sought  safety  with  Izates.  The  unha[)py  fugitive  met  Izates  relurii- 
ing  on  hors(‘back  to  his  ea[)iial.  According  to  f^astern  custom, 
Ariaban  thiawv  hiiustdf  on  tlu‘  ground  and  implored  ])rotection  and 
assistance;  hut  no  soiuier  had  Izates  hoard  the  tale  of  the  fugitive 
than,  displaying  a  conduct  vastly  dilferent  from  that  of  other 
governors,  he  immediatidy  dismounted  to  assign  the  place  of  honour 
to  .Artahan,  proposing  to  walk  on  foot  beside  him.  The  friendly  dis¬ 
pute  which  ai’osi'  about  this  mark  of  respect,  terminated  in  tlu*  two 
monarchs  entt'ring  the  capital  side  by  side.  lint  the  frieinlly  oliices 
of  Izates  did  not  exhaust  themselves  in  marks  of  attention,  lie 


pri'vaih'tl  upon  the  Iku-thians  to  restore  Artahan  to  his  throiu'.  In 
token  ot  gratiludi*  Izates  rc'ccived  great  privileges  from  Artahan. 
Anumgst  otlu'rs  he  got  possession  of  the  town  of  Nisibis,  whiidi  was 
chiefly  inhabiti'd  by  his  co-rcligionists.  Izates  sent  five  of  his  sons 
to  be  i‘ducati‘d  at  dci’usalem.  Alonabaz  aiid  the  rest  of  tlu*  king’s 
relatives  by-and-hyi*  abe  embraci'd  Judaism,  d'lu'se  miiltipli(*d  defi'C- 
tions  to  a  foreign  and  despisi'd  cret'd,  at  last  incited  the  nobles  to  dis¬ 
content  and  ri'bellion.  Tlu*  insurgi*nts,  w  ho  had  secured  the  assistance 
ot  Abiad,  king  of  Arabia,  wi're  successful  in  the  first  (*ngagcmcnt, 
owing  to  treachery  amongst  lzati‘s’s  trooi>s ;  but  in  a  second  battle 
the  king  defeated  llie  rt*lu*ls,  and  Abiad  escaped  caj)ture  onlv  bv  fall¬ 
ing  on  his  sword.  However,  soon  afterwards,  another  insurivctioii 
broke  out.  lids  timi*  the  insurgents  had,  by  representing  Izates  as 
g<‘iu*rally  unpopular,  prevailed  on  the  Earlhian  king  \  ologas,  the 
third  on  the  throne  since  Ariaban,  to  de[)rive  Izates  of  his  ibriuer 
privileges,  and  even  to  declare  war  against  him.  izates  could  not 
have  n*sisted  the  whole  fiirct*  of  the  Earthian  mnpire,  but  tiilings  ot 
an  insurrection  within  his  own  dominions  obliged  V  ologas  to  return. 
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From  that  time  Izates  enjoyed  uiidisitiirbcd  peace;  Helena  eontinued 
in  tlenusalem  during  tlie  lifetime  of  her  son;  aftm*  his  decease  she 
returiietl  to  Adiabene,  but  soon  died.  ^lonabaz  siieetH'ded  Izates, 
having  been  selected  in  preference  to  the  children  of  the  latter.  Jlo 
eaiix'd  tlu‘  bodies  of  his  mother  and  brother  to  be  intei-rinl  in  .leru- 
salem,  and  erecti'd  a  splendid  se])ulchre,  which  is  still  pointcul  out  as 
the  bt'st  preserved,  and  in  some  respects,  the  liiu'st  monument  in 
the  nei<;hl)onrhood  of  that  city.” — Pp.  5S — 01. 


T1  le  didlcultios  inliercnt  in  tlie  taskAvliicli  our  author  has  under¬ 


taken,  lire  iiecssarily  very  great,  and  if  he  has  not  altogether  suc¬ 
ceeded  ill  surniounting  them,  tlie  cause  of  tlie  partial  iailure  is 
to  be  sought  ill  the  nature  of  the  subject  itsidf,  rather  than  in 


the  writer. 


Dr.  Edersheini  is,  we 


bidieve,  himsidf  a  (lerinan 


Jew'  by  origin,  though  a  Christian  from  religious  conviction, 
and  an  eminently  pious  and  useful  minister  of  tlu'  I'ree  ('hurch 
of  Scotland,  lie  is  thus  (pialitied  as  few  are,  though  he  writi's 
for  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  sym])athize  with  the  nation 
which  has  sulfered  so  long  and  so  severelv  for  the  crime  of 
rejecting  the  ^lessiah.  On  the  one  hand,  Ik'  possesses  in  this 
respect  the  advantage  over  Ikisnage,  whose  ‘‘Ilistoire  des 
Julfs,”  morc'over,  though  it  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of 
saiictitied  l(‘arning,  highly  creditable  to  the  age  in  w’hich  it 
a})peared,  is  now',  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
the  numerous  additions  made  in  the  interval  to  our  stock  of 


facts,  (piite  out  of  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  mod(‘rn 
w'orks  of  Jost  and  (iraetz  are  too  much  pervaded  by  natie>nal 
bias  and  religious  piH'judice,  ever  to  become'  acci'jitable  to  the 
Chi'istian  reading  weirld.  Our  author  fri'cly  acknowh'dges  his 
obligations  to  the'se  and  othei’s  of  his  jirede'cessors,  and  has  made 
good  use  ol*  their  labeirious  researches,  at  the  same  tinu'  that 
ho  has  s})ared  no  jiains  to  she'd  fre'sh  light  u])on  the  suhji'ct 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  ample  erudition.  A\'e'  lu're  si'c  (b'r- 
iiiaii  science  anel  le'arning  happily  naturalized  amongst  us,  and 
we*  hail  the  plienonienon  Avith  the  meire  uiimingleMl  (hJight,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  these  precious  tivasuivs  re'ach  us  unall(»yed  with  any 
dross  of  German  liationalism.  J)r.  Edersheini  has  also  beconu' 


quite  at  home  in  the  use  of  our  languagi',  and  e'lnploys  it  with 
an  ease  and  a  grace,  Avhich  in  a  foreigner,  are  ipiile  marvellous. 
11  is  styl  i*  is  pure,  elegant,  and  dramatic,  or  at  k'ast,  scenic  and 
Jiictuivscpie.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  readable'  one,  and  is 
writti'ii  by  a  master  in  the  art  of  histeuical  rc'presentation.  At 
tlu'  same  time  its  solid  merits  as  a  reliable'  W'ork  of  retere'iice, 


and  a  substantial  authority  upon  all  matters  on  w'hich  it  tivats, 
will  endear  it  no  h'ss  to  scholars,  than  its  graphiej  eh'se'i’iptions 
will  serve  to  arrest  and  euichain  the  gcneial  re'ade'r.  We  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  the  execution  of  the  second  and 
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closing  volinno,  sliall  equal  tliat  of  tlio  first,  tlio  work  must  ho- 
coino  tlio  standard  manual  upon  the  sul>j('ct,  and  an  indispon- 
saMo  additi(»n  to  ovtuy  modoratoly  furnisiiod  theological  library. 
Ilonoo  wo  n‘joieo  that  the  ('utorprisinjif  publishers  have  brought 
it  out  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  are  sure  that  no  one  ot  our  rc'adcrs 
who  maybe  induc(‘d  on  our  hearty  and  earnest  recoinmeiulatiou 
to  purchas('  it,  will  i*(*^r('t  the  trifiin<i;  invi'stnu'iit.  Ihesiui^le 
chapter  on  the  “  Social  (\mdition  of  Palestine^’ (Chap,  ix.,  pp. 
‘Jt»7 — dIS),  is  hoiK'stly  worth  live  times  the  money,  and  should, 
we  had  almost  said,  he  mit  otf  hv  heart  hv  every  (dndstian 
minist(‘r  and  divinity  student  in  the  land.  It  eontains  in  a 
nutshell  the  quintesscaice  of  many  volumes  on  Jewish  archieohi^y 
in  all  its  various  hranches,  hi'sides  miudi  which  the  po]uilar 
manuals  too  commonlv  leave  tludr  readers  to  hud  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  i^raphie  da^uen'otype  of  the  land  and  its  people, 
such  as  lI(‘rodotus  would  have  written  had  he  jiassed  through 
them,  and  noted  down  his  impressions.  ?Sothin<j  is  omitted 
which  is  essential  ;  and  at  the  same  time  words  and  the  pieeious 
hours  of  both  writer  and  readc'r,  are  savc'd  by  ri<^idly  exeludiu|> 
everythin:^  of  the  nature  of  mere  disquisition.  In  these  busy 
tiiiu's,  wlum  tlu'  very  subjects  of  study  are  multiplyiui!:  every 
day,  we  want  such  ho(d\S  as  llumh(ddt’s  “Cosmos”  and  the 
“  ll(dlas  ”  of  the  late  Ih’ofessor  Jacobs,  both  of  which  arc  worth 
the  ir  W(‘i<;ht  in  ^cdd.  TiCt  premiums  be  ollered  for  learned  and 
wise  brevity,  and  for  great  rather  than  for  big  bocJvS.  Oh  I  for  a 
Liliputian  library  by  l>r(d)dignagian  authoisl  Some  men,  of 
('ours(‘,  liki‘  Dr.  Ivh'rsheim,  must  read  the  Talmud,  and  riddle 
s\i(di  mountains  of  rubbish  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-inen,  and 
most  grateful  are  we  to  him  for  saving  us  this  weariness  to  the 
tiesh.  lie  is  a  ripe  llabbinical  scholar,  and  siudi  are  rare 
amongst  us.  Let  them,  therefore,  have  all  due  honour,  and 
espiM'ially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  ore  is  propc'idy 
washed,  and  simdtcd,  and  coined  for  curnmt  circulation  amongst 
ordinary  mortals. 

Having  intimated  our  very  favourable  o])inion  of  the  work 
bclori'  us,  \v('  hope  we  shall  not  be  misumh'rstood,  if  we  yet 
venture  to  give  utterance  to  a  slight  misgiving  as  to  whether 
tlu'  title  be  not  a  misnomer.  e  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it 
is  usual,  ,‘ind  (piite  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  style  the 
matters  treated  ol  here,  the  “  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation.” 
1  eihaps  th(‘  (h'siguation  is  a  correct  one,  and  it  may  possibly 
b('  by  |H‘rcrit ical  to  object  to  it.  All  we  can  say”  is  that  to  us 
Di.  Ivh'rsheim  s  book  (aud  the  same  remark  holds  of  the  rest 
belonging  to  its  class)  reads  wry  little  like  the  history  of  any 
fififion  at  all.  and  certainly  not  of  that  which  in  a  higher  sense 
than  is  ]>redicable  ot  anv  other,  was  constituted  by  God  himself. 
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,„,i  in  «.<•  ;nc,<.a  j;'!  {I;:,™!.;"™ 

Vo”bn.  win.-!, i,  .1,0  ,M,„.in,-l»n;>t 

t,S.n' r  S oSn ' n «;  f  i- »' 

''r'r 

M  Vl  n  iV.iHM-v  is  Christianitv.  Wovst  of  all,  U.oy  have 
r;«''';i:oi,;  Si™.!;.  ...m  i;»vo  «.»  .-...m. 

t-  .oit.on,  „,,.i  unnio  “j>": 

;;;:'j'';:,;:i5,,o''S„,  i„,»  o.,..  u,  on»..„.,  ™.  ~  i- 

;i,:;rr  1=1:;;' i,o  ino,,..,.,...;,  .,r 

Ihvoa-hout  all  lime,  have  lon^  suicipH'eu  J  ’  ,1k-  trilo’-'V, 

..nation  is  no  more.  The  sat.ncal  .  rama 

recall  hv  its  buries., ue  contrasts  the  st.rnnp;  mcuh  nts  .  n  1 
thV  m-au.l  s.-enes  of  the  latter,  hut  no  one  can  .-onloun.!  » ^  ' 

Tiu-lortuncs  of  the  .lews  since  th,-ir  ,hsiu-rsmn  an- lot  tl  e  n  os 
nirt  rclit.'.l  to  their  earlier  history  only  as  iion_\,o  .  „ 

cnou-h.'  Our  modern  ll.-hrows  present  far 

commonwealth  ol  their  latheis.  o»  \  md  their  history 

the  Theocracy.  They  have  sunk  mt..  a  rahhh-,  a  t  1  •  V 

can  no  more ‘be  dioniti.-d  with  the  name  ‘J-;  -777  ^ 

the  (ivnsies.  The  (iitanocs  too  have  common  hloo.l,  ‘  ‘"""7 
cuslon'is,  ami  superstitious,  and  even  a  sacred  hmtt’aW' 

tanl  Sanscrit)  which  they  speak  '  '77':, '7:,, 

arc  anin.ated  hy  e.p.ally  strong  ant.path.es 

with  those  which  tire  the  h.-east  ot  the  .lew.  ^  7  , 

protoiKk'd  to  llu'ir  liistory,  or  to  um  hs(  .  « 

polies  as  a  ..ation  ^  They  are  a  str.k.n-s  ;  j'!  V: 

far  f.'om  complete  parall.-l  to  the  ^m’s,  so  'I'i'l  \  -.i 

wonder  that  some  have  gone  so  la.  as  o  u  <-  }  ho  under- 

the  lost  Ten  Tribes.  ( »f  course  wc  would  V 

stood  as  degrading  the  Jews  to  then  eve  .  ,lio  iulei7tion 

injustice  to  do  so.  N.ithing  is  fai  tlu^r  t.om  us  tha  *  ^  ^  ^.le 

of  denying  that  the  Jews  have  o  ten  displayed  ni.  >  n^^^^ 

virtues,  and  have  cvinc.-d  great  tah-uts  o  p:"’"'  ,„orcovcr, 
since  their  melancholy  dispersion.  It  ’7  ,:7.  i  to  to  the  am-s 
that  many  of  thoir  worst  vices  arc  nuuidv  They 

of  wicked  persecution,  through  which  tlie\  lave  relative 

otten  shanie  Christians  by  tl.eir  correct  J:n 

duties,  and  their  family  life  in  particular,  is  saic  o 
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ractoriz(‘(l  by  much  of  that  beautiful  and  i)iitriarcbal  simplicity 
iiud  purity,  wliicli  ebariii  us  so  much  in  the  llible  narratives. 
Since  as  a  body  they  fuliil  witli  exemplary  loyalty  all  the  obli- 
;^ations  of  citTzenship,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
debarred  from  any  of  its  rij^lits,  and  trust  that  the  bi^’otry  of 
our  hen'ditary  lei»islators  will  not  any  lono-er  be  sullered  to 
ov(*ri’ul(‘  th(*  judj^ment  ()f  tlu*  House  ol  Commons  as  to  who 
shall  sit  uj)on  its  benelu's.  The  Ihitish  subject  wlio  can  lend 
Ids  sov(‘ri*ign  twenty  millions,  ou^ht  surely,  it  elected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  as  their  representative  in  I'arliament,  to  have  a 
voice  and  a  V(»te  uptni  the  c|uestion  how  it  shall  be  spent.  Ihit 
whilst  we  eheerl'ully  make  these  admissions,  and  cherish  these 
ho[)es  (d‘  the  complete  I'lnancipation  of  the  Jews,  we  cannot 
admit  them  to  be  in  their  j)resent  state,  what  is  ])ro])erly 
nu'ant  bv  a  nut  ion.  Personal  and  lamily  virtues  and  abilities 
cannot  constitute  them  such,  and  the  ])atriotisni  wldiJi 
(pialilies  them  for  .s(‘ats  in  alien  senates,  demonstrates  the 
extinction  of  their  own  nationality.  The  author  of  “  Co- 
nini:^>by  ”  may  va])our  about  the  Caucasian  mystery,  and 
may  chKjmmtly  extt)l  the  kindly  j)re-eminenee  of  the  race 
whieli  had  the  honour  of  prudueinj;-  him.  It  may  be  perfectly 
trill'  that  the  lirM  Jesuits  were  Jews,  and  that  the  llussian  diplo¬ 
matic  service — the  a.stutest  in  the  world — is  for  the  most  ])art 
in  the  hands  of  Jews.  This  jiroves  that  they  have  eiinninc;, 
which  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  characteristics  of  slaves — 
an  acc*omj)li>hment  learnt  in  the  hard  school  of  o])piession,  in 
which  the  .lews  have  been  so  lon^‘ and  rudely  disciplined.  Their 
Mendel  S'^o  hn  s,  Possinis,  ^leyerbeers,  Pastas,  and  (irisis,  have 
awakened  some  ecliocs  of  the  harp  of  Judah,  but  rendnd  us  no 
more  ol  “thi'  >w('(‘t  sin<4;er  of  Israel,”  who  first  struni*’  it,  than 
the  oj)era-h')use  which  they  di'lio'liicd,  recalls  the  solemn  ^^riindeur 
ol  the  Temple,  ^larshals  ISoult  and  ^lassena  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  have  been  as  good  generals  as  David,  and  as  true 
heroes  as  (lideoii  and  Ihirak  ;  but  the  dash  of  Hebrew  blood  in 
the  ii*  vi*in>,  made  them  none  the  less  J^'renchmen.  J'hc  latter 
would  hardly  have  changed  his  name  from  ^lanasseh,  had  lie 
di'cmed  the  national  designation  an  honour.  In  like  manner, 
wlioever  thinks  ol  31endizabel,  as  anything  but  a  Spaniard, 
or  of  (’ount  Cancrin,  but  as  a  Pussian'  or  of  ^Ir.  Disraeli  hini- 
sell,  save  as  an  Pnglishman  ?  ith  far  greater  reason  than  in 
some  of  his  other  instances,  may  our  novelist  boast  of  his  kin¬ 
dred  with  such  scholars  as  Denary,  Wehl,  and  Xeander,  though 
lu'  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  styles  the  last  the  “  luuinder  of 
Spirit  ual  (  hristianity.  He  went  still  further  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  Hebrew  countrymen,  when  in  Ids  place  in  the  House  ol 
t  oiuinons,  he  argued  in  favour  of  their  admission  to  Parliament, 
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Oil  tlio  p^roimd  that  il  Christians  ]n*ofoss  to  base  all  their  everlast¬ 
ing’  hopes  on  the  saerifiee  ot  the  Cross,  they  owe  some  g’ratitude  to 
the  nation  which  otiered  it:  a  sentiment  which  ong^ht  instantly  to 
have  Ix'cn  hissed  down  as  a  piece  of  shocking;  prolanity.  No, 
surely,  it  is  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  that  learlul  crime,  and 
owing:  to  their  having:  P^^id  for  it  the  heavy  pimalty  of  tho 
forfeitun'  of  their  own  nationality,  that  we  sliould  g^oncrously 
Oder  them  the  sludter  and  blessings  of  ours.  Were  they  still 
really  a  nation,  tlu're  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  si'ek,  nor 
lor  us  to  grant  tlie  boon.  Ihit  they  are  not,  and  havi'  nowet'ased 
to  be  so  lor  nearly  two  thousand  years.  ( )nce  they  wen'  (Jod’s 
pi'culiar  people,  and  thiy  are  still  “  beloved  for  the  fathers’ 
sakes  :  ’  nay,  the  time  is  coming,  when  lie  will  bring  them 
fortli  out  of  the  grave,  and  will  vouehsale  to  them  such  a  resto¬ 
ration  as  may  well  be  ealh'd  “  litelroin  tlu'  ih'ad.”  ^Mi'anwhile, 
and  awaiting  this  resnrn'ction,  Israid  is  but  the  ghost  of  its 
lonner  ami  I'utnrc'  self,  Hitting,  uneasy  and  homeless,  from  land 
to  land — like  (^ain,  a  lugitivi*  and  a  vagabond  njion  the  face  of 
tile  earth.  To  the  Pentati'ucli  they  havi*  preterri'd  tin'  Mishna, 
and  the  (.o'lnaras,  witli  their  hair-splitting  casuisliy  and  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  fouith  coniniandinent,  for  instance,  into  seven  hnn- 
dr(‘d  eases  of  (‘onseitniee.  Instead  of  Isaiah  and  h]/ekii‘l,  they 
love  the  Ilagadists.  They  have  chosen  llai’abbas  rather  than 
(  lirist.  why,  as  (’ai'lyle  says,  they  prophetically  sing, 

“thielol”  in  our  stri'ets,  and  why  from  the  Holy  J.aiid  to 
lloundsditeh,  sti’ikes  the  imagination  as  such  a  terrible  anti¬ 
climax.  I  he  chasm  betwc'i'ii  Mosc's  and  tliose  who  sit  in  his 
seat  in  the  synagogui',  bctweim  Solomon  and  the  Kabbala, 
betwi'f'ii  the  heiglits  ot  Zion  and  tlu^  (ilu'tto  at  Home,  or  our 
oiyn  Holywell  Sti’eet,  is  one  which  the  rlu'torii!  of  a  thousand 
Hisraeli’s  will  never  be  able  to  siian.  The  d(‘i)th  to  which  a 
nation  must  have  falh'ii  which  lays  claim  to  both,  is  the 
grave. 

but  if,  for  the  best  of  all  ri'asons.  Dr.  hddersheim  has  not 
giM'ii  us  the  history  ot  the  Jewish  Kdiio)),  since  its  dispersion, 
lie  has  done  what  alone  was  jiossible  in  such  a  case  of  susj)end(‘(l 
aniiiiation,  by  clinching  our  literature  with  an  admirabh'  history 
ol  Kabhinism.  He  is  the  chronicler  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
♦-'ynagogue.  In  the  ])iesent  volume,  he  enables  us  to  follow  its 
>arious  fortunes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tilth  centiiiy,  jiaying 
paiticiilar  attention  to  its  ri'lations  to  tin'  Chiistian  (‘hnreh. 
His  biogi’aphical  sketches  of  the  leading  rabbies  ari'  ofUai  very 
inti'resHiig.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  tiaicln'r  of  the  Aposth^ 
nul,  Rabbon  *  (Gamaliel  I.,  whose  giandfather  was  the  cele- 

rijis  f»)nn  of  tlie  honorary  title  indicates  that  its  bearer  was  Nasi,  or 
prince  of  the  Sanliedrini. 
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bratc'd  llillol,  tlic  fouiulor  of  ono  of  the  two  soliools  (tliat  of 
Sclijiininiii,  his  oontomporarv,  hi'inji;  tlio  other),  into  wliieh  tlic 
Jewisli  theoh^^iaiis  have  (*ver  since  been  (li\i(le(l . 

“Ilillcl  was  snccetMlcd  hv  his  grandson  (Tanialicl  T.  (the  elder), 
tlie  same  who  c;ave  the  teiiijX'rate  advi(*e  wiileh  led  to  the  siis|)(‘iisioii 
of  the  ])erseeution  of  the  earlv  church.  It  is  not  easy  to  indicate 
who  actcil  ;is  j)rincij)al  of  the  theidoujical  school,  and  w  ho  as  presi- 
(1  mt  of  t he  Sanhedrim,  in  the  tronhlouf<  limes  which  preceded  the 
d ‘>t ruction  of  dernsali'in.  ^\  e  conciMve  that,  like  lliliel,  his  imiiie- 
diati'  sncct‘ssors  sustained  both  dii^nities  at  the  same  time.  At  any 
rate  the  patriarchs  who  presidcal  alter  the  dt'strnction  ot  the  lem[)le, 
united  in  themselvt's  the  two  otHces.  hahhi  (Jamal iel  was  d(*('ply 
verst'tl  in  the  ciirrimt  thcoloLji(*al  lore,  hnt  did  not  hidoni^to  the  strict 
Pharisaical  partv.  Like  lliliel,  who  had  thronjj^hont  snpport(*d  the 
p^overnimmt  of  IbTod,  he  also  ahstained  from  political  ai^itation,  and 
nnliki*  tin*  .school  of  Schammai,  who  W(‘re  ardc'iit  nationalists,  was  not 
(»ppos(*d  to  Poman  snpri'macv.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  about  this 
time  (lamal.el  t  lansferred  tin*  scat  of  tin*  theological  collej^c*  to  damnia, 
a  town  a  tew  mil(‘s  to  the  W(*st  of  Ji'inisalem.  Jf  sneh  was  the  case, 
In*  may  have  removi‘d  to  that  city  partly  in  order  to  disarm  all  snspi- 
<Mon  of  political  agitation,  and  partly  to  withdraw  himsi'lf  from  the 
intlni’ina*  of  parties  in  dernsah*m.  Xor  would  his  residenc(*  in  the 
country  ])revent  his  taking  j'art,  at  h'ast  on  important  occasions,  in 
the  delih('r.it ions  of  tin*  Sanhedrim.  Of  his  scientific  acc^niremeiits, 
his  ;ic(piaintance  w ith  the  (Ireek  langnagt*  and  litcratnn*,  and  with 
astronomy,  d(*serve  special  notice*,  as  indicating  a  more  liberal  s[)irit 
than  that  of  his  conti*mporarie3. 

‘‘In  otlu*r  ri'spects.  too.  In*  manift'sted  a  similar  inde]>endence 
from  tin*  pi*ejndic('s  of  tin*  Pharis(*es.  'Thus  while  other  rabbins,  and 
esjn'cially  tin*  school  of  Schammai,  scrnjuilonsly  avoieh'd  every  contact 
with  ln*atln'ns,  .and  all  that  could  be  constriu'd  into  conformity  with 
ln*athen  practices,  (lamaliel  felt  himself  at  lih(*rty  to  do  things  which 
would  have  Ix'en  di'iionncial  in  any  otln'r  as  little  less  than  apostacy. 
drilling  as  it  may  apjx'ar  to  ns,  such  indnlg(*nce.s  as,  having  a  ilgnre 
carved  n[)on  his  seal,  bathing  at  Ptolemais  in  a  place  where  a  statue 
ot  A  enns  had  Ixa'ii  placed,  ami  in  gt'iu'ral  dis[)laving  a  tasti*  for  the 
beaut itnl  in  mature  and  art,  wa're  serious  innovations  to  a  Pharisaical 
dew.  (Jamalit'rs  descc'nt,  position,  and  inflnence  alone  could  protect 
him  in  such  a  course*  of  conduct,  and  later  writers  have  fe'lt  it  neces- 
s.arv  to  trame  ct'rtain  (‘xcuses  for  those  apjiarent  deviations  from 
strict  rabbinical  princij)h*s.  Probably  (Jamaliel  had  imbibed  just  so 
much  ot  ( Mirist ianity  as  to  abhor  the  hypocrisy  and  religious  atfccta- 
tion  ot  tin*  Pharisei's,  who  very  so('n  declined  in  intlnence  and 
importance;  at  any  rate  he  only  carrii'd  out  the  princi[)lcs  of  his 
grandtat h(‘r.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  important  measure  he 
introduced  into  the  synagogue,  'flu*  appc’arance  of  the  new'  moon 
was  ot  tin*  greatest  importance  in  the  computation  of  the  dewish 
tcasts  and  the  arraugenumt  of  the  calendar.  It  had  been  tbe  prac¬ 
tice  tor  those  who  tirst  observed  its  appearance  to  hasten  to  derusa- 
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ItMii  to  intimate  tills  to  tlie  SanluHlriin,  by  whom  tlmy  wore  closely 
qucstioni'il  on  the  snhjcet.  To  secure'  more  certainty  aiul  to  he  less 
ilcpemlcnt  on  nnsat isfactory  nqmrts,  ( himalicl  drew*  up  lunar  tables 
ami  representations  to  guide  the  dewish  senate  in  the  examination 
of  tlu'si'  witni'sses. 

“  Xotwilhstanding  his  liberality,  wliieh  probably  was  more  ration¬ 
alistic  than  spiritual,  (Gamaliel  remained  to  tlie  end  lirmly  attiieheil 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  Vt  Ids  decease,  about  ei^dittH'ii 
yt'ars  before  the  destruction  of  di'rusalem,  it  was  said  in  the  mmmilo- 
cpii'iit  language  of  the  period,  and  perhaps  Jiot  without  reference  to 
subseipient  eyents,  that  the  glory  of  the  law  had  dejiarted  and  that 
general  wickeilness  had  sei/.eijt  men.  The  recorded  tiu'ological  iiriii- 
ciple  of  (bimaliel  expre'sses  his  adheri'iiee  to  traditionalism,  and  his 
ahhorrenceof  I’harisaical  wrangding  and  hypocritical  oyer-serupulous- 
ness.  It  is — ‘  Froenre  thyself  a  ti'acher,  ayold  being  in  doubt,  and 
do  not  aeciistom  tliyself  to  giye  tithes  by  guess.’  ” _ Fp.  Mo _ 

The  soul  of  the  last  gri'at  eoiiyulsive  elfort  of  Israel’s  despair _ 

the  disastrous  reyolt  against  the  Kin[)eror  Hadrian,  was  the 
famous  Jtabbi  Akiba,  tin'  Jewish  Abelard,  of  whom  and  his 
nobler  Ileloise  we  haye  tlu'  following  graphic  portraiture.  Fity 
that  such  a  man  should  haye  stooped  to  employ  as  his  tool  the 
wretelu'd  imjiostor  Ihir-cochba,  and  thus,  by  palming  this  false 
.Messiah  upon  his  count rynn'ii,  should  haye  become”the  o-uUty 
occasion  of  such  a  fearftd  elfusion  of  blood.  ^  ^ 

“Amongst  the  many  pupils  of  Joshua  none  was  mori'  justly 
renowned  than  Akiba  Hen  Joseph.  Jinh'cd,  it  may  well  Ix'  do'uhhh 
uFi'ther  in  some  rt'spects  he  did  not  surjiass  eyi'ii  1 1  ilh'l  the  (treat  • 
rombining  originality  and  even  gi'uius  with  moral  ('ariu'stness  and 
intt'grily,  he  could  not  have  [ilayed  asirondaiy  jiart  in  any  commuiiity. 
If  to  these  natural  (pialilicat  ions  we  add  di'iieacy  of  feeling,  agiow¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  which  inyested  with  a  halo  e\mry  eonvictionr  and 
made  it  as  much  a  matter  of  the  ht'art  as  of  the  intellect— and  liinillv 
the  iH'cessary  condition  in  his  circumstances— (‘xtensive  and  thorough’ 
erudition,  the  picture  is  complete,  llis  early  history  is  almost  as 
romantic  as  his  end  was  tragic.  J’radition  liiaki's  him  a  proselyte, 
and  di'riyi's  him  ultimati'ly  from  no  less  a  jier.son  than  Sisi'ra.  Horn 
in  humhle  circumstances  and  nurturi'd  in  ignorance,  we  first  mi'ct  the 
youth  in  the  service  of  the  celebrati'd  Kalba  Shahua,  one  of  the  richest 
Jiien  (of  the  three  rich  men)  of  Jerusali'in,  who  had  undertaken  to  keep 
the  city  in  jirovisions  during  a  siege  of  many  years’  duration.  Jiis 
beauty,  if  not  his  inental  (jualities,  attracted  here  the  attention,  and 
at  last  secured  for  the  young  sh('])herd  the  alleetions  of  Kalba’s 
daughter,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Kachi'l.  It  was  in  vain 
that  ht'r  lather  opposed  a  union  a])parently  so  unsuitabh',  and  at  last 
disowned  his  child  with  avow*.  Fachi'rgave  her  hand  to  Akiba. 
Only  one  condition  did  she  attach  to  it — that  he  should  in  future 
devote  himself  to  theological  studies.  Akiba  had  formerly  cijually 
hated  theology  and  theologians.  Jlis  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook  their 
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pretensions,  or  the  contempt  winch  they  lieapcd  on  him  or  others, 
whom  eircuinstanecs  alone  had  prevented  from  attaining  to  equal  if 
not  «nvat«T  distinction.  According  to  his  own  stattmient  lu*  could 
have'^killed  them  ;  hut  now  everything  was  changed.  Akiha  di‘j\Mrted 
immediatelv  after  his  marriage  hy  desire  of  his  wife  for  the  eollege, 
determined*  ti>  show  himself  worthy  of  her  he  loved  ;  and  poor  Kaeliel 
had  to  leave  her  father’s  abode*.  *And  now  b(‘gan  a  period  of  unex¬ 
ampled  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  faithfid  bride.  Twelve  years  it  had 
had  bee'll  agre'e'el  be*twe*e'n  tlu*m,  was  Akiba  te)  stay  awa\ .  Aleauwliile 
Kaclu'l  live'd  in  a  wretched  heivel  in  extreme  poverty.  She  had  been 
dedivereel  eif  he-r  eldest  and  emly  child  em  a  straw  litter.  Such  was 
be'r  ele'stitutiein  that  she  had  to  cut  eitl’  and  sell  her  beaiPiful 
tresses  te>  procure  a  mise'rable  subsistence.  Meantime  her  fatlier, 
.bound  bv  his  vow,  was  unable  to  assist  her  unless  she  renounced  her 
husbanei  'riie  twedve  ye*ars  e)f  separation  had  elajised,  and  Akiha 
XNas  hastening  to  his  bi'loved  Kachel.  lie  had  reaelu d  her  abode 
will'll  he  ovi'rlieard  a  coiiversalioii  in  which  l\achel  replied  to  the 
obji'ctioiis  of  her  father  by  expri’ssing  a  desire  that  Akiba  should 
remain  with  the  sages  other  twelve  vears.  AVithout  ('iiti'ring  the 
cottage,  Akiba  immediately  returned  to  his  studies.  At  the  close  of 
till'  second  [leriod  he  returned  the  most  fanu'd  among  the  sages. 

“  At  the  head  of  an  immense  nuuibi'r  of  followers,  some  state  thoni 
at  -jltH),  Akiba  approached  the  place  where  his  bi'loved  Rachel  lived 
in  wretehe(lue>s,  and  the  people  tloeki'd  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
eelehrati'd  teacher.  The  procession  movi'd  on  when  one,  whose  hag¬ 
gard  face  was  lit.  up  with  mon'  than  ordinary  glow,  ])ress('d  througli 
the  wondering  crowd,  and  unabh'  to  control  lii'r  feelings,  fell  at  his 
feet,  which  she  I'lnbraced.  Already  his  followers  were  jn’i'paring  to 
push  aside  the  forward  intrudi'r,  but  the  rabbi  staved  them.  ‘  JiOt 
lier  alone,’  said  hi',  ‘  tor  what  1  am,  and  what  you  are,  we  owe  it  all 
to  her.’  d’he  poor  sutferer  was  none  other  than  his  faithful  Ibichel, 
who  from  that  day  shared  her  husband’s  honours  and  wealth.  It  is 
said  that  llie  iieiglibours  otfered  to  lend  her  new  garments  to  go  and 
meet  her  husband,  but  the  devoted  woman  jireferrcd  meeting  .\kiha 
in  the  rags  >he  had  worn  for  his  sake.  Tradition  adds  that  Kalha 
Shabua  \Nas  treed  trom  liis  vow,  as  applying  to  ignorant,  not  to 
learned  Akiba.  and  that  he  left  his  am]de  Ibrtune  to  his  ci'lebrated  son- 
in-law.  Akiba  s  atleetion  towards  Rachel  manifested  itsi'lf  in  I'verv 
possible  way.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  presented  lu'rwith  a 
golden  head-dress,  representing  derusalem  in  its  beautv.  So  gorgeous 
was  the  ornament,  that  Ivabbaii  Gamaliel’s  wife,  jealous'of  Rachi'l’s  dis¬ 
tinction,  would  lain  have  had  her  husband  interdict  its  use.  l>ut  the 
Nasi  refused,  remarking  that  she  who  for  Akiba’s  sake  had  parted 
with  her  own  hair,  might  well  wear  anv  ornament  on  her  head.”— 
l»p.  Ks—lSO. 

'J  he  following  amusing  ]iassage  shows  that  Rabbi  Jeliuda  the 
Holy  was  after  all  but  a  man  : — 

Gne  of  the  Nasi  s  favourites  was  Rar  Kappara,  of  Rabvlonian 
extraction,  and  equally  distinguished  for  learning,  readiness,  and 
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poetical  talent;  hut  liis  mind  was;  nf  nw.f  i  . 

seended  more  frecpientlv  to  piinnino-  -iiid  ^'^uch  do- 

presented  the  trnththl  views  of  m-ni  *n  ,  V.*  * than  it 

i:aine(I  by  the  ln\diest  ^mnins  onlv,  and  whieh*'! 

isms,  sorr('(iiu'nlly  (•onititiilv  (nio  Vit  R-,l,|,i  \i  "i  "*  ='l'.lw- 

atMiiso.1  hv.  .-111,1  ,- 1  o(l„.,-s  afni.l  of-  lis  „„  ' 

nin^.  A  •inarriii.v  f.-ast  was  ailvavs  i  s,'  ?.  ,- I'""- 

amiismiu'iit  was  i-voi-  ,l,viii,>,l  i-,.|i.rious  ,luU- IP 

mis(Ml  the  patriarch’s  dau‘diter  thaf  at  Iw.r  *.  .  •  pi’o- 

only  koqi  the  i-onipaiiy  in'\-on(inual  inoi-i-inic'i'irbiiT'.v''’  '"’"P  "i"* 

Nasi  ,!am-.>.  Kal.bi  .f.-.|„„la.  .l.-oacli,,,^  lbs  -i  ,i>  '  “ 

by  way  of  sivuril  v.  not  to  im  ito  binrto  tlio  wo  I  P  'I"’’ 

I.rotomlo,!  to  b,>  so  ,b-o|.ly  oiren,lo,l  at  this  sli-bil  tnf  to,  !  Tb  PlT '"‘r 
ot  oxpressmo;  Ins  foolin^'s  so  str-on<>-lv  tloil  I’l.  . ,  • '  ‘  ‘'‘"''t'’ 

yioblocl,  and  invito,!  bini  on  ooiulitioiri’b’it  bi-  w-is  f 
bis  loniino,  promisinir  in  r,-lnn,  f  ,  b  V  J 
"•iH'at.  lint '(bo  tomptation  war;;:  .n-^al  (  '-'Tl  rV' 
aj)peared  at  the  marria<re  earrvimr  aji  imm  i  ‘’^•ipl>:n-a.  Jle 
•  Mir  IVom  tbo  Iialriarobtho  wbJat  wbi,.b  bo  ba,M  'n('' bi,'a  ‘"i". 
i,m  OMsuo,!,  ainl  tbo  sbonts  of  lainditoi-  in  «b  ,  .  '".'7l'''“>!i- 

•l'""-'-  <Mu-on.-airo,l  liar  Kappara  t.ro,,ntin,,o  Wi,  P  .m"'-, 
loo  sd-ong  lot-  many  of  tbo  gnosts  :  tbo  N'asi  .lanood.’’-l>p. 

Oiir  final  oxfraot  narrates  tbo  eonvoi-sio..  of  .  ,  ■  i 

ri,ri,i„„,i,v  i„  „  i;  [  Vi!" 

“  .losopl,  rolalod,  that  at  one  timo  b.>  ba,l  o, l  i  •  i 

‘wiiaPP  /;n:'j;.i:;r;:;:"p'..;r  '7--,''^ 

nubs(ianbisbo;:ntp:7:.t:’i.,:;;: 

'"'on  ox,.ito,l,  lingoro,!  bobiml,  ami  wilnissaVl  (br,  ',',’7  ,Tm ''•“I- 
tbo  door  an  nnoxpo,-to,!  seono  Tbo  dvimr  "I 

woigbod  biaivilv  niio-i  bis  snirit  "  Tl*" /'  I  "  '""S  '""vo 

'"•oor.broo  ti-mo,:'  n‘  !  r u-tor  1  -Pi"'"  'I'-*; 

p:rU.,l  lowisb  .lignitary  ontoivd  int, /  I  is'  '4  b':; 7“ 

fnond  .losopb,  ami  anotbor  sam-  miar,li-n,s  of  bl  .  f,-  '7 

suooossor,  dobmla  JV  Tlo.f  iT.o  .  "  ,  '  .''"‘Udiil  ,s,m  an, 

socrot  oannot  rnP  arVon  al  P  '[  '“'1'^ 

''""''..^ioalvUrof  tl  o  i  7  tl'io 

■y.l  in  a  plaoo  wboro,  tbo  Jo’ws  boi  'P  ,41  1 
iM'dgation  of  tbo  storv.  if  crodito.l  -^t  -dl  7,  7  '  • 

bn-., I  «„„„  „!■  ;j 


so 
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beon  iW[)\v  iiMj)rt*s.si‘d  by  wbut  he  bail  observed  in  ibe  sick  cbainber;  his 
c‘urR»>it\,  as  well  as  that  ot  ollii'i’s,  was  roused,  bs  *i  Ln^e  soul 

on  till*  t I'l'a^urv  box  ot  tin'  lati*  patriarch,  lie  si'iicll\  oj)i  lu  d  it,aiul 
to  his  ;istonislniit*nl  Ibund  there,  instead  ot  money,  what  had  proved 
nnieh  mu>i*<*  pi’(‘cious  to  the  patruiridi — a  llidirew  translation  ot  the 
(lospel  aeeordini;  to  .lohn,  of  the  Acts  ot  th(‘  Ajiostles,  and  ot  the 
Jiora’s  iienealoiiv  as  recorded  bv  ^lalthew.” — Ik  ooO. 


Airr.  VI. —  The  JiorJer  ImuiIs  of  Spain  and  France ;  iclth  an  Account 
vj' a  I’iait  to  the  llepiibhe  oj  Andurre.  Jjondon  :  Chapman  and  Hull. 


'riir.  loeoinotiv(‘  propinisities  of  the  I’higlisliinan  arc  jnoverhial. 
I>ro}>  wh(‘re  yon  will,  however  remote  troin  your  lioini',  in  what¬ 
ever  (juarter  of  the  ghdie  you  please,  you  are  sure  f-o  alight  upon 
an  hjiglislnnan.  lie  roams  about  like  an  iimpiiet  spi'ctre. 
tM’tmi  have  w<*,  when  wandering;  in  foriugii  lands,  i  ndeavouri d, 
nay’,  madi'  exertions  to  avoid  him;  we  have  even  chosen  routes 
along;  which  wi'  felt  it  almost  morallv  impossible  he  would 
think  of  posting;.  lhit(*r,  however,  the  public  eonvey’aiico, 
and  then'  he  is  hetbre  you  —  broad-faced,  clean  shaven,  and 
hig;h-eollared,  and  not  improhablv  grasping-  an  umbrella.  Iho- 
eei'd  further.  Do  you  visit  a  ])laee  of  gastrouomii^  enter¬ 
tainment,  eati'ci*  to  salisfv  the  eraviug*s  of  a  faiiiishiim-  nature 
— there  lududd  him  alreadv  bending  over  a  dish  of  soup  which 
he  ])ooh-pc  ohs,  and  unmistakabli'  by’  the  manner  in  which 
he  clutches  his  spoon.  Have  you  a  desire  to  scale  that  lofty 
mountain,  or  penetrate  that  gloomy  abyss  where  the  torri'iit 
tails  and  tbams  in  solitary  grandeur,  amidst  pine-trees  green 
with  th(‘  mist'j  ot  ages,  or  would  you  diye  deep  into  that  mys- 
ti'rious  cavern — tlu'  poetical  abodes  of  gritlins,  dragons,  and 
monsters  ot  ticry  bi-eath — it  perchance  you  niei't  a  singlii  indi¬ 
vidual  in  your  perilous  j)ath,  that  individual  is — an  Ihiglishman. 

Let  us  boast,  however,  ol  our  national  ubiipiity  as  we  will, 
there  is— we  do  n(>t  sav  a  spot,  a  village,  a  district — but  a  peo- 
j>le,  a  whide  nation,  which  lew  ot  us  have  ever  hearvl  of,  and  but 
one  or  two  of  our  eountrymen  have  ever  visited,  lying,  too,  with¬ 
in  a  distance  trom  our  shore's  li'ss  than  from  ]A)n(lon  to  Vii'iiua, 
less  than  trom  1  aris  to  Madiid.  It  is  an  account  of  this  eom- 
niuuity  .  jammed  in,  as  it  were,  between  its  two  powerful  ni'igh- 
bou]>  I'lanci'  and  Spain,  and  coming  lorth  to  us  with  all  the 
gainituK'ot  the  ant  i-mediu'val  age  about  it — with  all  the  simpli¬ 
city  ol  the  days  ot  (  hailemagiie  its  louiiilcr,  which  renders  the 
present  volume  specially  attractive. 
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Hetoiv,  liowever,  conductinj^  our  readers  to  the  l\ejml)lie  of 
Andorre,  there  is  much  to  interest  tliein  eonecniin^  tlie  difle- 
rent  eoininunities  of  tlie  IVrenees,  of  whieli  tliis  is  one.  Tt 
would  not  he  dillieult  out  of  tlie  materials  we  already  ])osscss, 
and  our  own  experience,  to  work  up  a  highly  eolouiod  picture 
descriptive  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  these  dilferent  races.  Any 
one  who  has  visitt'd  the  fair  of  Tarhes,  must  have  seen  all 
the  races  and  all  the  costumes  of  the  Pyrenees  at  one  view, 
thousands  of  persons  flocking*  thither  {innually  for  more  than 
fifty  miles  around.  There  will  he  seen  the  white  honnet  of 
Hijxorre,  the  hrown  of  Poix,  and  the  red  of  Juiussillon ;  some¬ 
times  even  the  lar<>e  flat  hat  of  Aragon,  the  round  hat  of  Navarre, 
and  the  pointed  honnet  of  Biscay;  the  Basque  voiturier  also 
enters  the  market  witli  Ids  long  waggon,  drawn  hy  three  horses 
abreast,  himself  riding  alongside  iqion  his  ass  or  mule.  But  it 
will  he  better  to  accompany  our  traveller  in  his  tonr,  and  derive 
from  his  own  jiages  the  exjieriences  of  men  and  manners  which 
it  is  his  object  to  depict.  Our  readers  will  also  he  able  to  jmlge 
for  themselves,  of  the  manner  in  which  lu'  acquits  himself.  In 
the  firogramme  with  which  he  opens  his  task,  lu'  gives  us 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  tlu'  ])cople  lu'  is  about  to  visit,  the 
truthfulness  of  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize  : — 

“The  cardinal  distinctions  bedween  the  Sj)aniards  and  the 
rrench,”  he  says,  “absorb  but  a  vc'rv  small  proportion  (d*  tlu' 
])hases  of  Pyrenean  life.  1  shall  attempt,  accordingly  to  oiler  a. 
description  of  my  visit  to  the  Basque  population,  ami  of  tludr  man¬ 
ners  and  political  institutions; — to  thi‘  Bcarnais,  who  y(‘t  preservi* 
distinctions  of  character  that  have  surviv(‘d  th(>  original  distinctions 
of  their  feudal  polity  ; — to  the  isolated  survivors  of  the  ])roscribed 
races  of  the  Cagots  and  Colliberts,  whose  origin  has  long  ballled  the 
speculation  of  the  antiquary  and  the  historian; — to  the  moun 
taineers  of  Aragon  and  of  Catalonia,  in  their  contrast  with  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  ])lain;— to  the  S[)anish 
church,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  northern  provinces  of  tlu*  Peninsula; 
— to  the  relics  of  Poman  architecture  in  the  south  of  I'rance,  in 
reterence  to  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  history  of  compiest  and  of 
art :  and  to  the  people  of  Cerdagne  and  Jtoussillon,  who  alone  I  be¬ 
lieve  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  continue  the  celebration  of  tlui 
inediicval  drama.  1  shall  also  have  to  relate  my  imj)r(*s.siou  of  the 
government  and  social  condition  of  the  Jtepublic  of  Andorre,  which 
yhile  scarcely  known  to  the  people  of  this  country,  has  maintaiiu'd 
its  independence  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  is  now' 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  and  conservative  of  the  states  (*f 
Europe.” — P.  ;j. 

The  base  of  the  operations  of  our  author  was  Bayonne,  upon 
the  Ircttecl  roof  of  whose  grey  Gothic  cathedral,  tlie  chivalry  ol 
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the  PliintaKoiicts  still  glistens,  and  where,  without  the  tortiti- 

caUons  aini^l  a  tl.iek  grove  of  Innes,  stand  the  nuns  o  the 

rhaleau  do  Narsae,  a  inominient  ot  the  jicilulj  ol  t  lui 
I  lUiuaii  ,  .  tlio 


Nanttli'oii.  Yvinn  liavoiino  lie  piislu'il  on  tiirouj;-!!  soiiio^ol  the 
-  ^  ^  sciaierv  iu  Kuropa,  to  the  Spanish 

•"  ■«  I  1  j  1- 


niost  vaiioil  and  1h 
frontier,  passliij;*  hv 


ironuer,  tiie  Chateau  do  Lu/  and  crossing  , ho 

Nivelle  and  the  lihlassoa— the  theatre  (d  hose  Mctorics  u Inch 
cast  such  a  lustre  around  the  name  ol  el  ington.  A  uooden 
bridge  at  Hehohia  forms  the  neutral  ground  between  the  breuch 
and  Spanish  territories. 


“Here  a  ludicrous  dinieulty,”  narrati-s  our  author,  “bade  fair  to 
await  us.  The  qeits-d'iirmes  on  the  Kreneh  frontier,  alter  another 
evan.ination  of  our  credentials,  had  satisfied  theiuselves  that  we 
were  dulv  vhird  out  of  I' ranee  ;  hut  the  satisfaction  ot  the  Siianisli 
that  we  were  also  duly  rinfcd  into  Mpain  was  ()iiite  an 
•indepeiideiit  .,uestioii.  With  the  ciidorseineiit  ot  our  passports  br 
the  consul  of  the  (,)ueeu  Isahella  at  Ihiyoime  the  hrench  authorities 
had  no  concern:  hut  a  slight  irregularity  in  this  respect,  would  liine 
been  viewed  in  a  very  dilferent  light  on  the  other  side  ol  the  bridge. 
The  Spaiiiiirtl,  in  short,  would  have  ret’iised  us  admission  into  tlieir 
terrllorv,  wliilst  the  thvnch  would  most  assuredly  not  have  per*^ 
,nittt‘d  our  rt‘turn,  inasmueh  as  we  had  already  been  visecd  out  ol 
France,  and  had  hrou.i;ht  on  our  return  no  reeo^rmtion  ot  our  politi¬ 
cal  rcsiiectabilitv  from  the  Spanish  police.  Here,  then  to  all  ayes 
wt'  miijjhi  hav(^  wanden'd  on  tlu'  lumtral  bridge  the  eternal  pil^j^iiins 
of  the  Hidassoa— exiled  and  (‘Xjialriated  —  neither  Englismiien, 
Frenchmen,  nor  Spaniarils — we  should  have  been  livinjjj,  natural  and 
])olilieal  jiheiiomtma.  partaking  more  ot  the  eharaeter  ot  ncutra^ 
cxistenees  iban  of  physical  and  national  beings.  There,  in  Indh,  we 
bhonld  have  been  iminorlaH/.ed  in  future  legends  as  the  genii  ot  the 
stream,  and  have  roamed  like  departed  spirits  on  the  shores  ot  the 
. IMd. 


everlasting  Stvx.’ 


However,  the  neutral  bridge  did  not  boeonio  a  ‘  bridge  of  sighs, 
and  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  <jcnH-d\ir)nv6^  our  traveller 
found  biinsclf  on  Siianisli  soil,  and  reached  Sail  Sebastian — that 

*  •  •  •  1  i  i  * _ _  . 


tine  old  fortress- town — in  safety.  The  principal  eutertainnieiit 

ii‘re  was  a  biill-tiglit.  Few  Fiiglisk  tourists, 


provided  Ibv  him  lu‘ . -  - ^  -  ,,  ,  . 

we  believi',  resist  tlu'  tenpitation  of  seeing  the  deinorali/iiig 
spoelacle,  if  it  lii'  within  their  rcacli.  Some,  doubtless,  for  the 
exciteimmt  it  alfords ;  others,  and  these  the  largest  portion, 
apparently  to  eonvince  tlumiselves  that  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  tlie  highest  and  most  educated  in  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  the  fairest  and  tonderest,  mothers  and  daughters,  decked 
out  ill  tludr  gayest  costumes,  and  with  fai‘es  resjileiideiit  with 
smiles,  do  friH^uent  exhibitions  of  sueli  unmasked  eruelty,  and 
applaud  over  deeds  of  blood.  Spain  was  lately  the  oiii} 
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country  (it*  we  except  Bayonne,  wliicli  though  a  l^Veneh  posses¬ 
sion  is  S[)anish  in  its  character)  where  this  pastime  was  really 
popular  and  sanctioned  by  the  government.  Within  the  last 
low  years,  however,  this  brutal  s[)ectacle  has  been  introduced 
into  France,  aiul  encouraged  by  the  French  authorities,  so  that 
the  ancient  arenas  ot  ^Vrles  and  Nimes  may  Irecpiently  be  seen 
during  the  summer  months  tilled  with  an  excited  inultitude, 
to  witness  the  achievments  oi*  the  matadors,  picadors,  and  unt'or- 
t unate  animals.  There  is,  however,  u  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  pertbrmanccs.  Tn  Spain  the 
animal  is  tortured  to  death,  and  the  exhibition  is  considered 
tame  unless  a  man  is  sent  otl*  to  the  hospital,  or  some  ot* 
the  horses  and  dogs  killed.  In  France,  however,  the  sport  is 
conlined  to  irritating  the  animal  without  actually  iiiHicting 
pain  upon  him,  whilst  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  men. 

The  people  of  the  Basque  provinces  arc  a  curious  peojde, 
well  worth  the  study  of  the  antiquarian  and  philologist.  Their 
traditions  rcacdi  back  to  a  period  i*ar  beyond  the  days  of  Charle- 
luairne  and  Roncesv’alles.  Secure  from  innovation  in  their 
mountains,  they  have  retained  the  language  and  much  of  the 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  seen  all  the  nations  of  the 
West  pass  before  them — Celt,  Roman,  Goth,  and  Saracen.  They 
look  down,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  historian,  with 
scorn  and  t)ity  u})on  our  young  anti(j[uities.  Do  you  know,’’  once 
said  a  ^lontmorenci  to  a  Basque,  “  we  date  from  a  thousand  years 
back 't  ”  “And  we,”  replied  the  Bascpie,  “  have  left  olt‘ counting.” 

They  are  truly  a  paradoxical  people  : — 

The  reader  will  share  the  interest  of  the  traveller  in  their  ethno¬ 
logical,  their  political,  and  their  social  idiosyncracy.  They  were  in 
fact  a  living  caricature  of  every  theory  of  government,  and  a  living 
paradox  of  every  principle  of  domestic  life.  Tlu'y  were  the  proudest 
and  nearly  the  most  necessitous  of  mankind;  they  were  the  hardest 
labourers  in  the  liedd,  and  the  most  exclusive  aristocrats  in  the  world. 
Day  envied  the  wealth  and  ascendancy  of  central  Spain,  and  they 
despised  the  old  noblesse  of  Castile  as  the  very  mushrooms  of  society. 
Their  landowners  lield  more  frecpiently  but  a  few  acres  of  the  soil, 
and  they  would  have  derided  the  [)retensions  of  Prince  Jjichtenstein 
or  ih’ince  Esterha/.y.  Their  mechanical  arts  continued  in  their  ancient 
barbarism,  and  they  would  have  set  down  the  people  of  Manchester 
for  intolerable  impostors.  Their  house-doors  were  emblazoned  with 
coats-of-arms,  and  t  heir  dwellings  were  devoid  of  the  most  ordinary 
recjuiremcnts  of  social  life.  Their  genealogies  transci'iuh'd  those 
ot  the  Austrians  and  the  Scotch,  and  their  civilization  was  inferior 
to  that  eipial  of  most  European  nations.  They  considered  them¬ 
selves  yxir  excellence  the  gentlemen  of  Europe,  and  they  constituted 
themselves  excellence  the  boors  of  Spain.” — P.  33. 
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licsidos  the  opitoino  of  tlio  social  characteristics  of  the 
Basques,  th(M‘r  political  constitution,  their  scini-inclcpcnclcnco, 
their  occupations,  their  religious  /cM*?,  &c.,  have  all  been  touched 
upon,  hut  merely  in  a  cursory  manner.  Our  author  devotes, 
however,  a  special  ehaider  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  Spain, 
and  the  intiuence  of  religion  upon  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  people,  Tlu'  same  deplorable  picture  which  protrudes  itself 
upon  th(*  view  of  all  travellers  wherever  llomanism  is  rampant, 
arrests  his  eve  here :  ignorance  on  the  part  ot  the  priests,  cre¬ 
dulity  on  the  i)art  of  the  women,  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  “  Tlu*  church,”  he  declares  “  is  the  bane  of  the  social 


system.” 

We  forbear  journeying  with  our  tourist  through  ]>earn  and 
Xavarn*,  or  visiting  the  baths  of  the  J’yrenees  :  descriptions  of 
these  plaees  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Few,  however, 
we  suspect  have  heard  of  the  ])roscribed  Fagots,  a  race  whose 
oritrin  is  involved  in  mucli  obscuritv,  and  into  whose  historv  a 
special  iiupiiry  is  made  in  this  volume.  This  people,  it  appears, 
are  scattcivd  among  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bag- 
ncres  eii  Bigorre.  They  are  a  race  who,  for  nearly  a  thousand 
yt'ars,  have  lain  under  the  ban  both  of  church  and  state  ;  have 
bc(‘n  excluded  from  the  most  ordinary  privileges  of  Christians, 
and  treated  with  contempt  by  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours. 
They  long  lived  in  the  most  .secluded  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees, 
isolated  from  the  communion  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
and  oiilv  within  the  last  liftv  or  sixty  vears  have  they  been 
admitt(‘d  into  .social  intercourse  with  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  liye.  At  ^lontgaillard  and  Campan,  the  traces  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scvcTity  tluw  were  obliged  to  submit  to,  arc'  still 
visible.  A  distinct  cemetery  receives  their  dead;  and  though 
tlu'V  Were  not  forbidden  to  attend  the  .services  of  the  mass,  they 
wi'ie  obliged  to  enter  by  a  small  door  under  tlie  bellry,  and 
not  allowed  to  seat  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
Marriages,  however,  have  taken  placi'  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  within  the  last  half  century,  the  barrier  of  exclu¬ 
sion  haying  been  broken,  probably  by  the  licvolution  of  1789; 
and  it  is  not  easy  t(>  iind  a  ])ure  Cagot,  either  in  the  villages 
around  Bagneres,  or  in  the  \  allce  cle  Bastan,  where  another 
sottlenu'iit  c»f  them,  called  Agotes,  existed.  The  Fagots  that 
still  remain  ot  pure  blood,  exhibit  all  the  syin])tonis  of  a  miser¬ 
able  race  oppressed  by  the  traditionary  cruelty  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.  They  are  low  in  stature,  weak,  and  totter¬ 
ing  ;  their  tigures,  though  not  absolutely  deformed,  are  unlike 
those  ot  otlu'r  human  beings  ;  their  complexions  are  sallow 
in  the  last  degree,  and  their  appearance  bears  out  the  reputation 
they  have  acejuired  ot  being  of  weak  intellects. 
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It  is  unnecessary  hero  to  eliallenj^e  tlie  successive  theories  re- 
spoctinc:  the  origin  of  the  Cagots  which  have  heen  put  forward,  or 
to  inquire  wliether  tliey  are  tlie  descendants  of  heretics  or  lepers. 
The  indefatigable  researclies  of  MM.  fhnriel,  Michel,  Ilamou, 
and  Pelassou  have  placed  the  matter  in  a  favourable  light,  and 
we  coincide  in  their  opinion  that  this  unfortunate  race  are  a 
colony  of  C'hristian  Arabs  planted  in  those  districts  by  Charle¬ 
magne.  According  to  Kginhard,  his  secretary,  this  uni\ersal 
('inpcror  undertook  an  ex])edition  against  tluALohammedan  Arabs 
in  support  of  the  Christians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Soon 
after  this  invasion  it  appears  that  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  and  Arab  Christians  passed  the  Pyrenean  frontiers  in 
search  of  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  the  ^lohaminedans. 
Charlemagne  granted  them  the  valleys  of  the  lArenecs  in  the 
vicinity  of  lligorre  lor  a  possession,  and  ap])ointod  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  Counts  to  afford  them  protection.  It  also  appears  that 
these  exiles  were  partly  Goths,  partly  Arabs,  and  partly  Latins^ 
and  that  all  of  them  professed  Christianity.  P»y  what  means, 

then,  did  thev  sink  down  into  the  miserable  C(Uidition  of  the 

% 

Cagots  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  present  day  The  answer 
is  easily  given.  The  CViunts  (dected  to  be  tlieir  ])rotcctoi’s,  soon 
began  to  despoil  them;  a  charge  of  heresy  was  also  raised,  so 
that  the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power  lay  lauvily 
upon  them  ;  they  were  banned  and  oppressed  by  tlie  great, 
whilst  the  prejudices  of  the  people  co-ojierated  with  the  church 
and  state  to  effect  their  ruin  aiul  degradation. 

AV  hen  our  tourist  leaves  the  valleys  and  the  villages  of  the 
Cagots,  he  traverses  the  mountains  of  AVestiun  Catalonia  by 
way  of  Porte  de  Yenasque,  and  the  giant  mountain — the  Mala- 
detta  ;  gives  us  lus  opinions  upon  Spanish  allairs,  and  the  causes 
of  the  evils  she  labours  under ;  gets  nearly  into  a  conllict  with 
a  band  of  lawdess  marauders  in  Eastern  Catalonia,  and  arrives 
safely  at  Cerdagne  and  lloussillon.  In  Cerdagne  and  lloussil- 
lon  the  people  are  absolutely  Homan  Catholic.  The  ideas 
which  form  their  manners  are  far  more  ^Spanish  than  I'rench. 
They  have  been  secluded  in  their  little  corners  up  in  tlie  moun¬ 
tains  from  external  influences,  and  hence  have  preserved  the 
old  religious  ceremonies  and  sacred  rites  of  the  mediaeval  times 
in  greater  perfection.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  these  ceremonies  are  the  dramatic  entertainments  called 
mysteries  and  moralities,  which  were  instituted  in  those  benighted 
days  to  teach  the  multitude  the  various  events  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

A\  e  were  tempted,  but  unfortunately  our  space  prevents  us, 
to  give  the  description  of  these  mysteries  in  fidl,  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  miserable  shifts  the  Church  of  Rome  adopts  to 
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tvacli  and  ninuso  hor  (Tcdulous  children.  Compare  this 
stupid,  and  almost  hlasplienions  method  ot  atlordinii;  instruction 
ujHui  scriptural  subjects,  with  the  reading  ot  the  l>il)l(',  and  the 
learned  exp(»siiioni  of  it  that  are  daily  .triven  in  oiir  own 
and  other  rrotestant  countries.  These  r(‘])resontations  tornierly 
t(H)k  place'  in  the  churches  and  e‘athe*drals ;  at  the  present  day 
the  theatre  is  the  scene  ot*  the  ])eiToiTnance  : — 

“  Never  was  auv  drama  a  me)re  e'oiupleto  j)ractical  protest  against 
the  doctrine  ot'  dramatie'  unity  of  place  ;  for  the  play  which  was  acted 
on  the  occasion  e)f  inv  visit  bci^an  with  tlie  creation  ot  the  world; 
and  after  coinprehenelin*;,  in  theory  or  in  representation,  the  principal 
events  of  the  tirst  two  thousand  y'cars,  concluded  with  our  Saviour’s 
pilgrimage  upon  earth  !  Paradise  was,  bv  a  tigurc  ot  speech,  the 
first  scent'  of  the  first  act.  'fhere  were  Adam  and  Pve,  at  tirst  the 
solitary  dramatia  pcraoiuv ;  then  came  the  animals  (by  a  gentle  ana¬ 
chronism),  ‘  pawing  to  get  free  ;  ’  then  came  the  tempting  Evil  tSpirit; 
and  finally,  the  expelling  and  avenging  Angel.  But  by  a  grotesque 
pi'rversion,  the  former  was  represented  by  a  fair  woman,  and  the 
latter  by  a  dark  and  bearded  man,  burnt  apparently  from  imme¬ 
morial  time  bv  the  fierci'iiess  of  the  Roussillon  sun.” — P.  100. 

After  this  scene  hdlow’ed  the  Deluge  ;  the  Descent  of  the 
Patrian'lis  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Plagues;  the  AVandering 
in  the  Desert,  c'ce. : — 

‘‘  In  tlie  fullness  of  dramatic  time,  the  events  of  our  Saviour’s 
j)ilgrimage  were  introduced  upon  the  stage.  The  introduction  of  so 
saert'd  a  subject  must  shock,  at  first  sight  at  least,  the  notions  of  n 
northern  visitor.  .  .  .  The  drama  concluded  with  the  ^larriage  at  Cana. 
It  had  first  shadowed  forth  somt!  of  the  early  events  in  the  life  of  our 
JSaviour  w  hich  are  not  recorded  bv  St.  dohn,  thus  setting  the  chrono¬ 
logical  quest it)n  in  dispute  among  learned  divines  as  to  the  order  of 
the  priority  of  the  miracU' of  (.’ana  over  other  miraculous  acts.  It 
was  a  fitting  close,  however,  for  a  play'  based  on  such  principles 
(non-dramatie  and  void  of  historical  perspective  as  they  were),  for 
the  drama  which  had  begun  with  the  representation  of  the  Fall,  and 
of  the  Divine  promise' which  that  Fall  had  elicited,  concluded  with 
the  event  which  tlie  last  evangelist  has  introduced  as  the  first  pledge 
ot  the  fultilnu'ut  of  that  Divine  iiromise  bv  our  8aviour  to  mankind.” 
—P.  PJ3. 

\\  hen  this  more  serious  representation  xvas  over,  a  comedy^,  or 
rather  farce,  was  perfonned,  which  evoked  the  hilaritv  of  all 
parties  that  were  present.  The  source  of  the  comedy’  was 
purely’  local,  some  invader  of  Roussillon  or  Cerdagne  put  fo  flight 
amidst  the  huli’ooneries  and  jests  of  the  people.  “These  dramatic 
celebrations  are  lar  from  bedng  the  oiilv  peculiarities  of  the  people 
ol  (’erdagne  and  Roussillon.  Their  superstitious  and  religioas^ 
sentiments  find  vent  in  periodical  processions,  associated  either 
with  obscure  traditions  or  w’ith  the  evangelical  liistory\’’  Few 
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persons  wlio  have  visited  the  Continoiit  can  liavo  failed  to  notice 
the  deplorahle  manner  in  which  reliLcion  and  ])leasure  are 
mixed  toilet lier, — how  the  Sunday  is  converted  into  a  satunialian 
season,  and  how  saint s-days,  wliieli  the  vain  iinai»;ination  of 
po])es  instituted  to  hind  ])eople  more  elost'ly  to  tlieir  hisliops* 
apron-strings,  have  degenerated  into  occasions  of  debaucli  and 
lici'iitiousness.  Worldly  jtleasure  and  religious  morality, 
Sahhath  rcciwitions  and  a  high  tone  of  national  moral  feeling 
cannot  be  maintained  together. 

On  (juitting  (Vu'dagne  and  lumssillon,  our  traveller — for  as 
lie  dot's  not  give  us  his  name  wo  are  obliged  to  notify  him  thus 
vaguely — recrossed  tlu'  Pyrenean  pass  that  must  be  traversed 
ill  the  direction  Irom  Aix,  and  entert'd  the  territory  of  Andorre. 
Many  of  our  readers  wt‘  suspi'ct  are  litth'  ac(]uainted  with  this 
ancient  liepublic,  which  has  existed  since  the  days  of  (^harlc- 
niagnt',  in  the  high  valleys  of  tht'  Pyrenees.  Tlu'se  valleys  are 
the  wildest  and  most  ])ictures(pie  in  these  wild  and  jiictnrescpic 
mountains,  v.hilst  tlu'ir  rugged  peahs,  stee])  and  inaccessible, 
set'm  to  penetrate  even  the  blue  vault  ol*  iK'avi'ii.  The  lion, 
.lames  Prskine  Murray,  the  only  iMiglislmian  beside  s  our  author 
that  we  are  aeepiainted  with  as  having  visited  tins  interc'sting 
region,  describes  its  beauty  in  ra])turous  languagi' :  ‘‘  We  kept 
the  Andorrean  side  of  the  valley,  and  nunu'rous  as  are  the  spots 
where  the  choicest  wild  llowers  maybe  gathered  in  the  Pyrenees, 
1  never  beheld  such  (|uantities  of  them  anywhere  as  1  did 
here.  Their  ])rofusion  was  such,  and  tlu'ir  various  tints  and 
colours  so  beautiful,  that  in  st('])])ing  among  them  I  almost  felt 
that  I  was  committing  saei’ih'ge,  and  could  venture  to  say  that 
a  larger  and  more  exquisite  tlower-teirace  could  nowhere  be 
be  found.’’  Kvery  one  has  experienced  sonu'thing  of  the  same 
feeling  who  has  clambered  up  the  verdant  sides  of  the  Alps, 
those  mountain  ])asturcs  of  (  I'litral  Europe  ;  but  this  feeling  is 
heightened  in  an  immeasurable  degree  when  winding  up  tho 
southern  slojies  of  the  IVreiiees.  d'he  perpetual  shelter  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  the  soft  moisture  which  they  steal 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  brilliant  suns  that  look  down  u})on 
them  from  the  skies  of  Sj)ain,  favour  their  richness  and 
})ro  ills  ion. 

Soldeu  was  the  first  ])lace  in  the  Andorrean  territory  at  which 
our  modern  traveller  halted.  AVesav  modern  traveller,  Ibr  it  is 


upwards  of  tw(  nty  years  ago  that  Mi‘.  Erskine  visited  these 
Pyrenean  district.s*,  at  a  time  too  when  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country, owing  to  the  (  urlisl  war, pr(?v('nted  him  from  ])enetrating 
so  far  as  he  intended.  Soldeu,  though  a  princi])al  provincial  town, 
is  but  a  collection  of  straggling  huts,  built,  if  the  term  may  be 
applied  to  such  uuarchitectural  constructions,  of  granite  and 
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wood,  with  holes  for  windows,  and  rough  uiipaintcd  boards  for  1 
panes  and  sliuttors.  It  is  liardly  safe  for  an  Englisliraan  with  his  m 
ideas  of  (‘loaiiliness  and  order  to  look  into  the  interior.  However,  1 
we  will  introduce  him  into  the  principal  and  only  hotel,  at  which  - 
our  traveller  was  necessitated  to  put  up;  where  he  will  meet  I 
with  rather  a  superior  phase  ot  Aiulorrean  life:  *  | 

''4 

‘‘  AVe  dismounted  at  a  dwelling  somewhat  better  in  appearance  p 
than  the  rest ;  and  after  leading  our  horses  into  a  decent  stable,  and  | 
j)assing  a  formidable  barricade  of  the  cochon  tribe,  which  had  ^ 
stationed  itself  at  tlie  house-door,  finally  entered.  T  cast  invo-  i| 
luntarily  a  retrospective  thought  upon  the  table  d'hote  at  Bagneresde  M 
Luchon  ;  but  making  up  my  mind  for  a  little  more  ot  pastoral  M 
simplicity,  and  a  little  austere  republican  self-denial,  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  everything  around  me.  A  long,  low,  white-washed  1 
room,  without  any  other  ceiling  than  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  § 
floor  overhead,  with  a  glassless  window  at  the  extremity  opening 
upon  a  rudely  constructed  balcony,  which  commanded  the  wild  view  3 
of  the  glen,  greeted  my  entrance.  On  one  side  was  the  only  bed- 
room  of  the  village  (I),  reserved  apparently  for  the  chance  visits  of  ' 
republican  grandees,  and  happily  disengaged.  An  aperture,  some 
two  feet  s(piare,  designed  to  admit  the  light  of  day,  was  closed 
imperfectly  with  a  hoard,  for  the  reason  that  it  disdained  the  i 
luxury  of  a  window.  On  the  other  side  was  the  rustic  kitchen.  '' 
Jlore,  by  the  firesidi',  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  congregated 
whih'  their  supper  was  ])rt'paring.  The  fire  consisted  of  logs  of  burn¬ 
ing  wood  scarcely  raised  abovi'  the  ground, and  encircled  by  two  wooden  ; 
benciies  on  which  the  ])arty  sat.  There  were  no  means,  even  in  the  ^ 
(lay-time,  of  admitting  external  light  into  this  apartment.  Alighted  i 
branch  of  pine  served  as  a  llambeau  for  its  illumination  ;  and  a 
cauldron,  suspended  over  the  fire,  contained  the  supper  Avhich  was 
usually  served  after  dark,  to  the  chance  visitors  of  my  host.  The 
provisions  were  very  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  accommodations. 

A  gigot,  dressed  with  vegetables,  cooked  after  the  fiishion  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  indigenous  wine,  rejoiced  the 
hearts  ot  the  party.  \\  e  numbered  some  five  or  six  at  this  banquet 
in  the  large  room  ot  the  house,  Avhile  the  matron  and  her  children 
supped  elsewhere.  In  this  manner,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
weiy  concluded,  the  hard-working  people  of  Andorre  loved  to  renew 
their  social  intercourse.”— P.  200. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  of  .Vndorre  measures  thirty-six 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty  from  cast  to  west. 

It  consists  ()1  three  valleys,  one  rising  above  the  other,  the 
plains  ot  which  become  more  narrow’  according  to  their  cleva- 
tion.  This  curious  coinmoinvealth  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arit‘ge,  on  the  south  by  Lrgcl,  on  the  w'cst  by  the  valley  of 
l^aillns,  and  on  tlie  east  by  the  valley  of  Carola.  It  contains 
six  commune.s  (  anillo,  Enchamp,  La  Massana,  Urdino,  Saint 
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Julicn,  and  Andorrc,  tlio  capital,  besides  which  tliere  arc  above 
thirty  villaixes.  The  population  oi‘  each  chief  tt)Wii  varies  from 
500  to  800.  The  total  lunuber  (d  the  inhabittuits  of  the  Republic 
inavbe  estimated  at  between  seven  and  ei^ht  thousand. 

Tlie  p^overnment  of  the  (‘ountiy  is  coudueted  by  an  assembly 
of  twenty-four  elders,  who  lomi  a  couneil,  presided  over  by  a 
syndic,  who  is  the  chief  magistrate  and  executor  of  the  laws. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  inquiries  of  his  functions. 
When  we  speak  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  doge  of  a  republic, 
the  head  of  a  state,  we  are  too  a])t  to  associate  artiiicial  trap])ing8 
with  such  a  one,  hedging  him  round  with  a  certain  divinity 
and  conse(pience,  without  which  we  should  dread  the  efficacy  of 
his  power  and  authority.  None  of  these  exteinal  trappings 
belonged  to  the  Syndic  of  Aiidori’e.  If  he  were  not  at  his 
ca])ital,  he  rusticated  at  the  village,  or  more  properly  si)eaking, 
the  distriet-eapital  of  Canillo.  This  residence,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  traveller,  “was  neither  a  granary,  nor  a  cottage,  nor 
assuredly  a  house.”  lie  was  at  this  time  about  flftv-iive  years 
of  ago  ;  possessed  an  intelligent  countenance  that  bes])okc  also 
a  kindly  disposition,  and  in  his  manner  evinced  a  certain  degree 
of  natural,  simple  dignity,  somewhat  of  a  patriarchal  character. 
The  Englishman  on  presenting  himself  was  treated  with  every 
respect.  The  Syndic  introduced  him  to  his  family,  and  showed 
him  the  interior  of  his  house.  In  his  princi])al  a])artment,  or 
drawing-room,  he  was  drying  vegetables.  At  one  end  ol‘  the 
room  a  small  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  here  stood  a  cabinet, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  state  papers.  The  single  window 
of  this  hall  opened  upon  a  baloney  overlooking  the  valley  below. 
“This  was  his  bureau;  in  this  balcony  all  the  affairs  of  state  were 
transacted — audiences  were,  granted,  and  documents  signed — 
during  the  summer  months.”  Here  also  was  the  great  seal  of 
the  Republic,  the  sight  of  which  for  the  first  time  convinced 
our  traveller  that  his  host  was  not  an  impostor.  On  parting 
they  agreed  to  meet  in  the  capital. 


“  Aiulorre  was  unquestionably  superior  to  all  the  villages  which  I 
had  yet  visited  with  in  the  valley,  hut  it  was  still  a  village.  Tin*  inferior 
towns  were  rather  its  scattered  liamlets.  It  contained  hut  one 
building  that  would  in  France  or  England  aspire  to  the  pretensions 
of  a  house.  It  [was  the  residence  of  the  greatest  landholder  in 
i\.ndorre,  and  was  regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  other  buildings  were  barbarous  constructions  of  wood  and  stone, 
consisting  generally  of  two  floors,  and  singularly  delicient  both  of 
symmetry  aud  design.  The  streets,  or  rather  the  lanes,  which 
intersected  the  village,  had  apparently  been  devised  after  the  build- 
uig  of  tlie  houses,  in  consequence  of  a  sagacious  after-thought  which 
had  dictated  the  desirability  of  a  communication  between  house  and 
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hoiiso.  I  looked  in  vain,  as  we  passed  by  these  rude  dwellings,  for 
aiiv  dwelling  wlneli  might  bear  the  external  appearance  of  an  asvhim 
for  travellers.  M\  guide,  however,  at  length,  halted  at  the  open 
door  of  a  house  aj)parenlly  dilfering  in  no  respect  troin  those  around 
it,  and  which  he  facudiously  termed  the  ‘Hotel  du  31idi.’  \\o 

entered  and  found  a  dinner  for  ourselves,  and  a  stable  lor  our  liorses. 
The  aecommoilat  ion,  *\ndorrean  as  it  was,  was  such  as  might  readily 
he  endunul  by  hungry  travellers.” — P.  2-7. 


Our  frii  nd  sallies  forth  after  his  repast,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  olhcials  of  the  governineiit,  and  to  sec  the  lions  of  the  place. 
FiVerywhere  he  met  men  in  rusiie  apparel,  sealed  on  Ix'iiches  or 
standing;  in  knots  engaged  in  familiar  eoiiver.sation.  Amongst 
these  he  found  the  son  of  tlu‘  deputy  .syndic,  to  'Nvhom  ho  was 
introduced.  Like  most  of  the  .Vndorreans  he  si)oke  nothing  hut 
(htaloiiian.  ( )n  searching  for  the  father  of  this  young  man, 
whom  it  was  neee.ssary  to  find  in  order  to  obtain  the  keys  of 
the  public  slate-aj>artments,  he  was  discovered  in  bis eow-lumse. 
This,  however,  did  not  diminish  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
and  the  Knglishman  and  the  Andorrean  were  soon  upon  the 
very  best  terms.  Jlis  exeellencv,  for  so  this  grand  functionary 
was  called,  undertook  him.sclf  to  conduct  our  traveller  over  the 
]>alae('  or  goveu’nment-hoiise,  a  rude,  but  very  ancient  building, 
const rueted  of  rough  pieces  of  granite,  tin  the  ground-lioor 
was  the  national  prison  ;  np-stairs,  the  spacious  hall  in  which 
the  grand  council  met.  Seats  or  benches  along  the  wall  were 
arranged  for  tlu'  four-and-tweiitv  counsellors,  yvhile  at  one 
extnunity'  ol  the  room  a  chair  was  raised  for  the  syndic,  who 
]>residcd  over  all  their  deliberations.  In  another  ])art  of  the 
liall  stood  u  cabinet  wliieli  was  lasteiu'd  with  .six  locks,  each 
lock  having  a  dilierent  key.  lii  thi.s  cabinet  Avere  kept  the 
national  archives.  The  locks  and  keys  eorre.sponded  to  the  .six 
divisions  (»1  tlu'  nation,  who.se  documents  Avere  deposited 
se})arateiy  Avithin  the  eahinet.  “  To  the  exeeutiA’C  otlieer  ot 
each  division  Avas  entrusted  a  single  key  ;  and  the  cabinet 
having  but  luie  outer  door,  no  portion  of  it  could  be  optuicd, 
exee]>t  in  the  presence  ot  the  six  heads  of  the  departments,  aaIio 
Avere  recpiirc'd  t('  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  couneil.”  The 
senators  Avheii  on  duty  Avore  a  long,  black,  strait-collared  coat, 
atlornecl  A\ith  Iavo  rows  of  buttons,  and  a  low,  black,  tiirncd-up 
hat.  (  los('  by  tlu'  Hall  ol  (Council  stood  the  elun)el,  Avlicrc  this 
gOAerning  body  Avere  wont  to  I’opair  to  bear  divine  service 
Ivlore  tlu'v  eommeneed  tlu^  exercise  of  their  administrative 
functions. 

It  Avould  be  inipossible  to  dwell  upon  the  iiidiA'idual  eliaractcr 
and  social  eonditii.)!!  oi  the  Andorreans  in  the  restricted  limits 
ot  a  paper  like  the  present.  All  mountain  and  pastoral  races 
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Selectionfi  from  ihr  Lettrra  of  Iiohrrt  Sovtheif.  Edited  ])y  Ids  Son-in- 
law,  doiin  Wood  Wartcr,' H.l).,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Adcar  of 
West  h'arrin",  Sussex.  In  lour  volumes.  J^oiulon :  J^ongnian, 
Erowii,  (ireeii  and  JiOngmans.  185(3. 

Thksi:  volumes  contain  the  gleanings  of  Sontliey’s  correspondence; 
and  his  admirers,  whether  political  or  literary,  will  iind  but  little  in 
them  to  sustain  their  Jidmiration.  They  will  not,  ot  course,  expect 
political  consistency,  but  even  in  point  ot  literary  excellence,  the 
letters  will  bt‘  found  a  failure.  They  are,  lor  the  inost  part,  vapid  and 
unsatisfactorv,  and  by  no  means  rise  above  the  ordinary  average  of 
the  correspondence  of  cultivated  and  intellectual  men.  One  letterof 
Sidnev  Smith,  as  given  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  is  worth  any 
twenty  of  those  given  to  the  public  in  tlu'se  volumes.  The  greater  pan 
of  them  having  been  addressed  to  intimate  friends,  contain  allusions 
which  are  j)crfi‘clly  uiiintclligiblo  to  the  general  reader,  while, 
wherever  an  important  principle  is  involved,  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  serious  objection.  AVe  take  a 
single  instance  at  random.  It  is  found  in  a  U  tter  to  Jlickman.  (Ad. 
i.,  p.  75).  “  Areantime  the  damned  system  of  Calvinism  spreads  like 
a  |)estih‘uee  among  the  lower  classes.  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Calvinists  Avill  be  the  majority  in  less  tlian  half  a  centun’. 
We  see  how  catching  the  distemper  is,  and  do  not  see  any  means  of 
stopping  it.  'J'here  is  a  good  opening  for  a  new'  religion,  but  the 
founder  must  start  uj)  in  some  of  the  darker  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  America’s  turn  to  send  out  apostles.  A  new  one  there  must  be 
when  the  old  one  is  worn  out.  1  am  a  believer  in  the  truth  of 
(’hristianity,  but  truth  will  never  do  for  the  multitude.”  Tlie  Saviour 
ot  the  world  once  gave,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  personality  and 
mission,  in  addition  to  his  miracles  of  mercy,  the  fact,  that  to  the 
neer  the  gos])el  was  preached;  and  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has 
lett  us  a  comment  on  tlu‘se  words,  which  would  have  troubled  Dr. 
iSouthey  to  have  reconciled  with  his  views.*  It  W'ould  seem  that 
some  ot  iiiir  proU'ssed  theologians  ignore  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
reinarkable  tliat  Soutluw,  wliose  religious  opinions  may  bo  fairly 
estimated  hy  the  fori'going  passage,  should  have  had  a  special  ten¬ 
dency  to  religious  biograj)hy.  In  a  letter  to  AVUitkins  William 
A\  ynn,  in  1S07,  he  says,  with  relation  to  the  part  he  proposes  to 
take  in  the  Lriiish  Jliography,  (ieorge  Eox,  AVilliam  Penn,  Wesley, 
and  A\  hitfield,  are  all  that  1  feel  solicitous  to  biographize.  The  two 
tormer  lives  woidd  include  a  history  of  Quakerism;  the  two  latter, 
that  ot  Alethodism.  AVe  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  ot 
Kichard  A\  at  son,  exj)ressed  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to 

*  1  Corinthians,  ch.  i.,  v.  20.  ct  scq. 
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ill  India,  at^ainst  8oott,  Waring,  SiC.,  and  the  FJinhurgh  Review.  It 
ha3  been  a  i;ood  deal  mutilated  by  the  editor,  and  thereiore  mate, 
rially  weakeiied;  still  it  lias  prodiieed  considerable  clleet,  ami  ma.i.e 
i\\e  Edinhunih  .AVr/r/c  very  angry.  Liider  cover  ot  it  inetbodistic’nl  | 
book  written  by  ii  certain  dobn  Stiles,  they  reply  to  it  in  tbeir  last 
number,  and  tlieir  whole  ivjily  consists  in  ealliiiii^  one  part  brutal 
and  another  contemptible.  Sidney  Smith  is  my  ant»agonist.  It 
not  to  be  woiidereil  at  it‘  1  have  the  better  ot  him,  tor  i  plead  for 
what  1  believe  and  be  is  obliged  to  ailect  a  beliet  in  what  he  is  in 
fact  attacking.”  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  lit,  bio.)  in  this  matter  we  ar. 
compelled  to  side  with  Soutliey  against  Sidney  Smith,  hvery  oid 
knows  the  humorous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  against  the  liuliai 
missions,  but  laugh  as  we  may  over  the  exquisite  humour  of  Sidnev 
Smith,  we  cannot  but  condmnn  the  spirit  ot  the  article,  and  lament 
that  the  writer  did  not  display  even  a  protessional  interest  in 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  On  the 
same  subject  Southey  writes  to  \V\nn :  “  The  Quarterlg  has 
struck  root,  and  will  grow  better  every  number  for  some  time 
to  come.  .1  am  in  oild  ^company,  and  not  the  most  congenial,  but 
far  more  so  than  the  Edinburgh  could  have  been.  The  politics 
of  Hrougham  and  .1  cilery  are  to  mo  the  more  hateful  for  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  which  now  and  then  appears  in  them.  Both  these 
men  are  such  unballasted  politicians  that  the  public  mind  could  not 
be  worse  guideil.”  We  close  these  volumes  with  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  feid  that  Southey,  with  all  his  accomplishments, 
was  a  gnaiiiy  overrated  man.  As  a  ])olitician,  he  had  opinions  with¬ 
out  prinei[)les;  as  a  poet,  he  liad  the  ])ower  of  elegant  versilication 
without  inspiration:  and  as  a  prose  writer,  he  had  polish  without 
power.  In  ins  jiolitieal  attacks  he  bad  all  the  llags  and  none  of  the 
artillery;  and  in  his  I'celesiastical  writings  he  had  ail  the  learning 
without  that  vital  principle  which  raises  such  compositions  above  the 
rank  of  secular  history. 


Gonzaga  di  Cupponi.  A  Dramatic  Eomance.  ily  Henry  Solly. 

London:  Longmans.  IS5G. 

lnE  scene  ol  this  drama  is  laid  in  Florence,  and  its  story  is  founded 
on  an  event  in  the  historv  ot  that  state  which  occurred  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  introduction  we  are  informed  that  the 
‘‘  dr:ima  was  written  in  the  author’s  youth,  without  any  deliiiito 
moral  purpost',  but  while  he  was  seeking  for  an  answer  to  some  of 
thosi'  sorrowtul  (piestions,  personal  and  social,  which,  manv  know  by 
paintul  t'xperience.  are  sternlv  demanding  a  solution  from  all  earnest 
minds  undi*r  terrible  penalties.  It  has  been  carefullv  rewritten  iu  | 
inaturer  vears,  and  is  now  published,  because  he  has  found  the 
answei  to  t  hoM'  ipiestions,  where  he  Oelieves  it  can  alone  be  discovered 
in  the  (  Inistian  religion.  \\  e  h:ive  found  the  poem  verv  nuH’b 
what  we  expected  troin  this  announcement,  it  is  vigorously  written, 
and  the  character  ot  its  hero — a  man  ot  the  lower  classes,  raised  by 
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^cn'witi  aiul  by  i\w.  most  unscrupulous  ambition  to  bo  the  i,niiilin«)' 
s[)irit  i)t  the  revolutionary  movements — verv  ablv  drawnr  Tho 
author  has  certainly  not  missed  his  aim  when  ho  sought  to  show  tho 
vileness  and  t hiMlauirorous  workiiu;  of  such  a  character,  in  which  the 
v.orsliif)  ot  sell  is  only  rendered  more  inteuselv  diabolical  from 
havini;  been  fostered,  instead  of  subdued,  by  hi'irji  admiration  of 
the  bt'aulilul,  and  by  indignation  aij;ainst  social  evils.  In  eonlrast 
with  C\ippo!ii  stands  the  true  and  honest  ])atriot  Lamlo,  seekim^ 
the  good  of  tlK‘  state  with  no  sellish  aim,  and  unsuccessful  onlv 
bt‘cause  those  for  whom  ho  labours  are  slaves  to  their  own  vices 
The  (lelineation  of  Kiccia,  Lando^s  sister,  is  very  lovely,  and  (dves 
occasion  to  the  expression  of  many  beautiful  and  truthful  sentiments. 
On  the  whole  we  may  congratulate  I\lr.  S.>llv  on  having  written  a 
j)ocm  which  will  he  i-ead  with  interest  by  all  who  took  wTth  serious- 
jiess  on  the  condition  of  large  classes  of  their  fellow  men,  or  ponder 
the  mutunl  working  ot  circumstance  and  character. 


Confrihutionti  to  the  Vume  of  Education,  By  dames  Til  Ians,  IVofessor 

ot  Humanity  in  the  1  niversity  of  Ediid)urgh.  Jiondon :  Hono-- 

imms.  lS5t).  ^ 

ihiOFESsoR  Ibm.AXs  lias  been  for  live-and-forty  years,  not  onlv  a 
public  teacluM’,  hut  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  education,  and*  as 
that  cause  has  un(|nestionahly  heen  much  ])romoted  bv  his  labours 
h(‘  IS  justilied  on  all  grounds  in  giving  to  the  public  ‘in  a  collected’ 
lorin,  wntings  which  to  juany  readers  will  not  he  new.  'fliev 
extend,  indeed,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  couseijuentlv  coii- 
tum  a  great  deal  on  tlu'  subject  of  Edu‘c;ition  whiidi  has  now  become 
purely  historical,  exhortations  to  courses  which  have  long  since 
been  adopted,  and  comk'innations  of  practices  which  have  to  a  <^reat 
extent  bociKliseonliniictl.  I'raf'esaor  i’illinis  dividen  this  colleetion 
into  two  piu'ls,  tin;  lirst  eom|)risc'3  tlioso  \vpil,in''s  (d' llie  nntlior  wliieli 
reter  to  tlio  edueation  of  the  many,  and  tin;  second  those  wliieli  havo 
to  do  wilh  the  odneation  of  the  few.  The  fn-st  consists  of  two 
extended  letters  on  teaeliin<r  and  di-seijiline :  of  a  speech  on  tln^  pro¬ 
posed  system  of  national  edueation  in  Ireland,  in  ISTJ;  of  two 
ai  tick's  reprinted  Iroin  the  Edinhnrqh  Itcvirir,  on  \ational  fklucation 
in  Tjiglandand  France,  and  on  Normal  Schools;  and  of  the  evidence 
.s,nven  hy  the  Professor  before  tho  Select  Cominittee  on  Education  in 
S31.  1  he  second  partismncli  more  miscellaneous  as  to  its  suhjt'cts. 

It  has  reference,  however,  chii'lly  to  the  teaching  of  (dassics  ami 
mathematics,  the  monitorial  system  and  th(5  abolition  of  corporc'al 
puiushinents.  d  he  latter  system  of  discipline  as  a  m(*re  ac(.*essorv  to 
instruction,  has  been  discontinued  since  Professor  Pillans  commenced 
ns  labours,  in  almost  all  educational  institutions,  with  the  exception 
m  tiiose  public  schools  in  which  it  takes  no  small  part  ol*  a  ceiiturv 
o  introduce  any  reform  whatever.  The  monitorial  system  has  also 
iccii  (‘Xtensiveiy  adopted,  though  with  the  great  disadvantage,  in 
SOUK  cases,  arising  irom  the  transler  of  the  master’s  authoritv', 
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instead  of  the  function  of  teaching  to  the  hands  of  capricious  and  ill. 
conditioned  boys.  Many  of  our  readers  Avill  recollect  one  notorious , 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  this  arrangement  which  occurred  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  Harrow  School.  The  Professor  records  with  great 
satisfactio”n  the  grants  which  have  recently  been  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  educational  ])urposcs.  AV  e  can  only  say  that  when 
we  find  the  voluntary  principle  a  demonstrated  tailure, — when  we  find 
its  oj)eration  stationary , or  outstripped  by  the  increase  ot  ]mpulation, 
we  shall  be  more  prepared  to  [participate  in  his  satisfaction.  Till 
then  we  shall  not  prefer  the  coercive  method  which  paralyzes  volun¬ 
tary  elfort  to  that  more  liberal  system  which,  in  the  language  of  ^Ir. 
Hurke,  ‘‘allows a  generous  nature  to  take  its  own  way  to  perfection.” 


Poetical  Jforl's  of  Ben  Jonson.  (Annotated  Edition  of  the  Englisli 
Poets).  , I.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  London.  1850. 

Pi:y  Jonson  is  properly  included  in  Air.  JkdPs  agreeable  edition 
of  the  Liiglish  ])oets.  Though  “rare  J3en”  is  best  known  as  a 
dramatist,  his  miscellanies  have  weight  and  interest  enough  in  them 
to  deserve  publication.  A'arious  as  they  are  in  merit,  some  of  them 
are  perfect,  as,  for  exam])le,  the  well-known  lyric,  ‘‘  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes the  epitaph  on  Salathiel  Pavy ;  and  that  on 
Elizabeth  L.  H.,  which  is  as  sententious  and  pregnant  with  meaning; 
as  a  Eoman  inscription.  Nor  does  their  scholarly  style  |)reveiit 
them  from  manih'sting  their  love  of  “  Elora  and  the  country  green,” 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth-century  poets,  and  they 
have  the  additional  attraction  of  abounding  in  personal  allusion  to 
the  poets  and  wits  of  the  day.  The  pulse  beats  quicker  to  find 
Shakspere  eulogized  by  contemporary  genius;  because,  in  a  sense,  it 
seems  to  take  us  into  his  very  presence.  Then  we  have  otlier 
worshipful  company  —  Peatimont,  Eletcher,  J)rayton,  Chapman, 
Browne.  Sylvester ;  and  we  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  events,  contemporary  with  these  master-minds.  Here,  are  verses 
on  the  birth  ot  a  j)rince ;  there  are  others  on  a  death  equally  illus¬ 
trious.  Here,  we  have  tlie  jovial  dedication  of  the  king’s  new  cellar 
to  Pacchus  ;  and  there,  alas!  a  ])etition  for  the  pavinent  of  a  years 
pension,  with  the  signiticant  hint — “And  more  is  behind.  " 
get  in  this  way  a  sort  of  retrospectivi'  (‘xistence,  and  take  a 
ilesh-and-blood  interest  in  all  that  is  going  on.  \\  c  are  sorry 
not  to  see  any  announcement  of  the  next  volume  of  the  “  Anno¬ 
tated^  Edition.’  Can  it  be  that  no  “next,”  is  contcmplatedi 
1  he  tear  created  by  the  omission,  is  strengthened  by  tlie  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  interval  ot  three  months  between  the  issue  of  the 
present  voliune  and  its  predecessor,  the  former  issues  having  been 
monthly.  \\  e  should  greatly  regret  the  abandonment,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  ot  an  undertaking  in  hands  so  competent  as  those  of  Air. 
Bell  and  his  respectable  publishers.  Collections  of  the  English  poets 
hitherto,  have  been  ex|)ensive  and  have  missed  several  authors  who 
were  least  acceptable,  and  most  wanted.  Air.  Bell,  we  had  reason  to 
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would  supply  tiJC  ileficiLMu-y.  IFc  lias  «;ivcu  us  oxcrlloiit  cdi- 
t'uins  of  Chaucer,  of  Hen  Joiisou,  of  Surry,  of  Wyatt,  of  ()liliiam, 
:iuii  we  looked  iu  due  season  for  Cower,  aud  lAilj^att*,  and  Drayton, 
Mild  Daniel,  ami  (^-asliaw,  aud  Drowue,  aud  Hall.  We  shall  be  ^lad 
to  learn  I  hat  we  have  niisiiiu*r[)reti‘d  the  oiuissiou  to  whieh  we  have 
alluded,  aud  that  the  *‘  AuuolaLed  I'^ditiou  of  the  kaiglish  Doets”  may 
«;o  on  prosperously,  to  the  satisfaelioii  of  publisher  and  [uiblic. 

J  Translation  and  Coinmenfari/  of  the  lioohof  Psalms',  for  the  Use  of 
the  Ministri/  and  Laitij  of  the  Christian  C/tarrh.  Dy  the  Itev. 
Aup^ustus  V.  Tholuelv,  D.l).,  Ph.  1)., 'rrauslali'd  fi’om  the  (lerman, 
with  a  eart'ful  C'ouniarisou  of  Psaliu-dV'xL  with  the  Original 
d’ongues.  Hy  th(‘ Kev.  d.  Isidor  IMoiubert.  London:  Xisbet  aud 
Co.  Lei'ds :  d.  Heaton  and  Son. 

PnorKSsoii  Tiiomh’k’s  Commentary  has  Ix'en  long  known  and 
esteemed  in  Cerinany.  Having  a  totally  ilillei’ent  objt'cl  in  view 
from  that  aimed  at  by  I'^vald,  Hengst enberg,  H uplold,  and  others,  bis 
book  is  ratlu'r  to  be  n-garded,  as  be  biinself  says,  as  “  a  guide  to  tbe 
spiritual  uinbu*standing  of  this  jiortion  of  Holy  Wi’it,”  tban  as  a 
ei’iiieal  and  exbanstive  eoinmentary.  In  this  lii's  its  great  use  and 
excellmiee.  d'he  ri'sults  of  modern  sebolarsbi[)  are  given  without 
anv  dis])lay  of  tu-udition,  in  order  that  tbe  religious  depths  of  the 
book  may  be  fathomed,  ddie  (‘xcelhud  author  has  vt'ry  suecessfully 
brought  his  own  expt'rieneo  as  a  Christian  Ixdituer,  to  assist  in 
aeeomplisbing  what  must  have  bet'ii  to  him  “a  labour  of  lovt'.”  Mr. 
Mombert’s  translation  is  for  tbe  most  ])art,  naidable,  vigorous,  and 
corri’et.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  notice  si'veral  misprints  in  tbe 
llt‘bri‘W  types,  at  pp.  tit),  1()5,  172,  201,  2t)S,  dSt.  A  few  otluu’  mis¬ 
takes  occur,  d'bus  in  p.  37  (note),  “  JVaet,”  tor  ‘‘  Poet.”  In  p.  17 
‘*Th(‘  Xew  Testanuuil  as  well  as  this  Psalm,  state  (states),  ”  should  be 
“Xot  only  tbe  Xew  d’estament,  but  our  Psalm  states.”  In  p.  155, 
we  lind  h'rf/itah  and  in  p.  15S,  hejilah  ;  in  both  places  Keitah  (Autb. 
V(‘rs.)  would  be  jircterable  ;  also  p.  15S,  Xij)h  Ibr  iSi^fh.  In  p.  55,  the 
translator  coins  the  uncouth  word  “  grantability,”  to  i‘xpri‘ss  tbe  Cer- 
inan  “  Krboilicbkeit.”  In  p.  281,  for  tbe  same  word  In*  gives  “un¬ 
answerableness,”  it  should  be  “  answerabbmess.”  I  n  j).  2t)l,  (note) 
be  has  translated  tbe  clause,  “  if  tbe  motives  were  more  accurately 
known,”  instead  of  “if  we  only  knew  more  exactly  tbe  historical 
(jroundsf  Ac.  d'bese,  however,  are  but  slight  blemishes,  and  wo 
tender  tbe  translator  our  hearty  thanks  for  tbe  boon  be  has  con- 
lern'd  on  English  leaders,  d'be  general  apjiearance  of  tbe  volume  is 
highly  respectable,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers. 


1  he  JUor/i's  of  IJlIIiam  ShaJcspcrc.  W.  and  1(.  Chambers.  V^ols. 
1,  II,  111,  IV,  and  V. 

1  ms  is  a  re-issue  of  Charles  Knight’s  “  Cabinet  Edition  ”  of  a  poet, 
whom  be  most  values  who  knows  most  of  the  literature  ot  his  cou- 
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TV.^  of  I>hak5poro  was  cssontialH  a  pootioal  a^ 
pn'it  men  wen'  livini:  besides  the  Bard  ot  Avon,  but  not  a  man 
amon^  them  bv  many  decrees  so  invat  as  he.  Through  the  writii:^ 
of  R'auinont  and  Fletcher.  B'.n  donson.  horu.  Marlowe,  ^larston 
Massinjer.  (irtvne.  run  veins  of  the  pure  srold  ot  poetry,  bur  n 
where  as  in  Shakspere  do  we  find  ingots  ot  ore  so  massive  and 
purt\  that  the  veriest  alloy  in  its  vicinity  becomes  brilliant  and 
pncious  with  its  radiance,  (^reat  is  the  privilege  ot  our  generation 
in  findinir  actvss  to  such  an  edition,  of  such  a  jxx't.  at  such  a  price! 
Mr.  Knii:hi*s  earnest  labours  to  produce  an  accunite  text  of  Siiak- 
spi're  art'  well  known.  Me.'srs.  Chambers  in  n.'producini:  it  have 
wi\*ui:ht  in  a  kindrcil  .spirit,  by  haviiii:  rx'ference  to  subsequent 
annotators,  and  esptvially  to  Mr.  Collier’s  folio,  which  has  a  irreat 
deal  more  in  it  to  command  attention  than  the  critics  are  disposed 
to  allow.  They  have  als'i  not  only  kept  the  izr.uvful  woodcuts  frv^nt 
the  pt'ncil  of  Harvey,  which  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Knight,  but 
have  added  tail-pieces  and  viirnettes  which  fill  up  a  blank  half-pace, 
just  as  .'^hakspi're  himself  would  be  clad  to  see  it  filled. 


iifDidu  of  tbf  ^lloiub. 

w'  ^  ^ 

Tiik  Motion  in  f.woi'r  of  the  Disfnpowmknt  or 

K\.L  SECTS  I.V  IkEI.ANO.  W'aS  MADE  P.Y  M  K.  ^IiaLL  IN  THE  lloi  SE  Or 
(oMMo.vs  o.N  THE  ‘J<TH  OF  M.vY.  llis  speoch,  which  has  been  re¬ 
published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  now  before  us.  is  disiincuished 
by  great  ability,  a  eonsummate  acquaintaiiee  with  his  ease,  and  a 
tone  ot  eomiiieinc  moderation  which  must  have  eommaiuled  a  iiiajo- 
rit\  in  an  unprejudiced  assembly.  Ihe  tonus  of  liis  luoiioii  were  as 
follows:  •*  llyit  this  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider 
the  temporalities  ot  the  Irish  Church  and  other  peeuniarv  provisions 
madt'  by  law  for  religious  teaching  and  worship  in  lrelan*d."  It  was 
with  cjual  oaiuKnir  ami  wisdom  tl.at  Mr.  Miall  pronouiuiod  to  the 
House  the  resolutions  whieh  he  intended  to  movo  in  ease  the 
oommitt.v  .should  he -ranted.  They  were  in  the  follow  in-  terms: 

1.  I  hat  It  IS  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  applieatioii  to  other 
than  oeelesiastteal  uses,  of  all  sites,  -lobes,  tithes,  reiit-ehar-es.  and 
estates,  at  present  enjoyed  or  reeeived  by  anv  elerieal  persoii  of  the 
J  rot.-stant  Kpiseopal  eointnuiiioii  in  Ireland,  for  the  siipiiort  of 
mm  luirs  np  .ueordin- to  thorites  ot  the  said  eoniiniiiiioii — but 

ZT'  V’.  life-interests,  ami  to  pav 

dm  rt  card  to  am  equitable  elaims  w  hieh  may  arise  out  of  the  seen- 

th^^o  iimo  I'’"''!’*'*'*.' •  -■  1  it  is  expedient  to  exelmle  from 

-l^nf  .rn''!  r""l1  [ 

eouT,  ^  ‘’f 

o  anmulh  made  tor  the  prolessorships  of  the  Belfast  Colle‘m, 
accor  ing  as  the  lives  fall  in  of  any  persons  at  present  iu  the  receiprof 


%  " 

SHT  n'.onov#  out  of  oithor  of  suo!i  •'  r;  i  t  • 

loavo  :o  brins:  in  ;i  bill  to  otirrv  t>i%o  r,'  -  '  ''' 

i::i:hinujs.  ootinoot;  this  ^{ob'uo  xxiV 

morion  in  too  llouso  of  I'onim  >n-  .  '  '  i  scAvssfu 

.KVth.  Tlu  V  sav.  ••  w'  xVn:',Zlatf  V  -uioutnont  of  Mav. 

firs  first  t^-snlt  of  his  anti.Mavtuvth  viotorV ''' IT 
liobato  now  this  viotorv  has 'worko.I  in  I  i'  '"’I!'.';"'* 
pr:r.oi;Ml  advantairo  it  has  .-ivot,  Ins  t,:  ,  , 

Irish  Ouiroh  Fstablislnnont.  .\  i^MiHll  'T "t;  ifu' 
liownoiu  of  .Mavnooth  as  ..  ......  >  ‘''"■"■d  upon  tho  aison- 

it  was  ono  whioh  ooiiM  not  s.i't{.lv'X"-'''  '- '  l’'lt 

Mr.  Ha.itiol.1.  -thoso  .TntT  .At '  "'T'  ' 

nanism,  and  tho  Chu-o’,  op},v;„«./nu\' P.'T‘- '  l*"'  '''• 

"it!i  soiao  partios.  of  wh’ioii  tho  /V...  ’  "*  i  '  '=''''‘it-ito  mottiod 

^‘•«-a-itMTs.,otaliTi;  np.sniys  i  bn;  tho  tin,;-  is  a. 

as  tho  tundaniontal  prinoinlos  ..v'l'  'V'^  * n-ifardod 

praotioal  nioasiiros  will  oonio  to  bo  do -  .-.'l'’  ''  '  ’ 

snbtorfna,.-a  nlastoTo  T  T,"  '*"'>  <--'«'P"'-i^- 

.'tatosmon  of  this  oolintrv  ■  v‘  T''"'"'''  "’-'Kr  oin'in.-nt 

li--hinont  as  an  intolorabr-  ....  I ' ,  * '  "'i  '*"" '  *  '*  '  "“n-h  Kstab- 

"hioh  indnoos  snooossivo  T.v -r.n  P  fix-  onlp  motiv,- 

in-.-s  that  tho  prinoipio  w  iiioh  li  -ril'  '  ■"  ihooon.soioiis- 

fnroototho  Kstablishod  Ch  -roh  ; -  p  "'i  ''•l>•al 

'i^'-nonstratod  tiT-nlbrT  :!. 

wlnlorooont  ovonts  hiivo  shown' that''t’'"",T"'  ' r"P"lalion. 
‘•onoiloablo  sootion.s,  and  is  rl-l.  into  i,ro. 

Idko  tho  honso  built  ni,,...  ii, .  '  I''''’’  /’'■o.v/iVo. 

risin.  an  i  i  its  ../or, brow 

-''In  -Mlali-s  nu.tion  h/w  -d  rl,  -  f ,  I'l  'T""';"'  "" 

'■•"OS  hto,  inoln.iin.'  tol!";,  n  \ "oro ho 
monilvrs^;  wlu>  voiod  or  iviVr  ^  1  .  P*****'^-  niakiuir  in  nil  llU 

■I'"':  Kk.  vrt.I/s  o  ',:  "r  ’  i'- 

■'■I'"  l’.vsido,„.,:..I,o/T  IvIvTba  .k'’.T:‘. 

"Iio  aro  ;,ol„:,ti-.l  sololv  bv  .'-I,.  .li  /  "  '  ''  "•  lo,i;islato,-s 

oonrso  whioh  has  th,vat;-„..;i  ,  >  ,',1,!,  ^'-'a  pni-s,„-.|  a 

tjian  that  from  ,xhioh  wo  havo'  i  isTT  .".V."!'"  '1 

months  am,  a  band  „t‘  ..'l  !  ''oii;,',|  |,  appears  that  abotii 

I'oado.i  bv  an  n,  s..-,.  "'i'ontnrors  „o,„  tin-  Tnit.al  .S,a,..s 

dosonption  o.\,a-,.r  1 1.  .  '  .  •  , ’  ahithlost  pr,.io\t  of  anv 

^Hivornmont.  Phis  aot  wa.'  i,','  .""''■''"'on  tho  oxislinh 

oompaot  known  as  'tho  (Mavt  '  "l*'  i  i'dornationiil 

•'"xa-i.-anand  Fn-disl  l'iol«  hinds  tho 

«'o„l,al  AtnorToa  T„  ooonpy  any  portion 

a'xios.  thoso  fr.a-bootors  itT/  h’tstal'l'. 

ot  .\na.aona.an.i  havo  oomploto.l  fho  an.laoitv  of  thoiV 
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inoasuros  by  sondini;  an  nnil>:is>:ul()r  to  AVasbin^ton,  wlioin  tbo  Pivsi- 
♦lent  lias  actually  received  and  rccoj^nizcd.  The  ivinoiLstranco  ot  t!io 


British  Mini^tcr,  Mr.  (haiupton,  upon  these  proceedini^s,  tlireateiiiuir 
:is  ihev  do  Briti.<ih  iiit -rests  coni\ected  with  the  Mosepntoes  and 
Buatan,  ct>upled  with  the  dis>atistaetion  occasioned  bv  the  unlbitu- 
nale  conduct  ot*  our  reprt'sentalives  in  connexion  with  tlu‘  (‘idist- 
nu'ut  AuH'riean  sul'jt'v'ts  in  the  Kussian  war,  has  induced  the 
IVesi.it-nt  to  tak(‘  the  hii^hly  olVensivt'  course  of  disiuissini;  the  British 
Minister  an«l  tlnve  consids.  It  was  naturally  inferred  that  our 
(M)verniui'nt  would  retort  this  alfroiit  by  disiul.^.-ing  the  Aiiu'rieau 
Mini.'tt  r,  Mr.  Oallas.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  record  that  licr 
Majests's  (JovtM'uinent  has  taken  the  opposite  and  more  di^niiiied 
eour.>e.*  'fhe  wi.>i*  and  the  good  of  both  countries  view  the  pi’oeedmv 
both  of  Walker  and  his  adherents,  and  of  the  President,  with 
innnini^led  displea>ure,  and  ri'gard  a  war  betwi'en  tlu‘  two  kindi’t'd 
nations  as  the  i^reatest  of  calamities.  Both  the  (Joviu-nimMit  and 
♦he  peo[de  of  this  eountrv  will  use  every  elfoi-t  tt)  avoid  a  e()!ii.-i(ui, 
in  which  twerv  injurv  that  wt'  might  inlliet  ui)oii  th(‘  eiumiy  would 
be  a  blow  struck,  not  only  against  our  commi‘r<‘(‘,  but.  against  the 
cause  of  civili/aition  and  freedom  throughout  the  world.  AV('  are 
ha)»p\  to  It.dicvt*  tliat  the  danger  of  such  assault  i.^  daily  dccriaising, 
altiiouch  Inning  a  large  v<hip  of  war,  the  Eurydice,  statiomal  in  tiie 
McinitN  of  the  cont*  .-ted  teia-itory,  we  cannot  but  n‘cognizethe  dangiu’ 

<  f  a  c«»lii<i.>n.  which  would  precipitate  general  hostilities. 

S.iir.itaneoiir-Iv  witti  t licse  oceurrtmci's,  an  event  has  transj)irt‘(l 
in  \\a>ldi.g*»  n  whi  -h  m  si  seriously  thn-alens  th(‘  internal  peaei‘ of 
r  I’nii*  i  ‘'talcs.  We  reler  to  the  brutal  attack  made  by  Mr. 
Bro  k'.  a  ]e.o.^’;ivery  senator,  upon  M r.  Siimmu*,  one  of  the  most 
ro.pt i-r-  i  of  t’ue  i.ortik-rn  and  ant i->lav('rv  representatlv(‘s.  Tin'  oul- 
I  '.go  w a- t'onnmt  n -1  in  the  Senate  House,  in  the  jirt'sence  of  a  nuudiei* 
of  .\1»  i.Jh  r^  none  of  whom  inti'i-fcred, and  was  of  such  a  naturi'  as  to 
pl.ice  the  life  of  Mr.  Suunu'r  in  considerable  dangi'r.  'Phis  is  ielt  in 
th»‘  >tates  to  Iv  by  no  uu'ans  a  pt*r>onal  alfair.  d'he  North  leels  ilnit 
It  h:i>  bt*en  intoh*rahly  insulted  in  the  person  of  Air.  Sumner,  while 
tin*  St>ulh  are  aggravating  tin*  insult  hy  holding  meetings  in  which 
thanks  are  \»>teil  it>  the  nillian  Brooks,  with  pri'sents  ot*  gold-headed 
hlndgeons  ami  stieks  t»f  ev.uw  variety,  inscribed  with  mottoes  eneou- 
raging  him  to  .''imilar  atlaeks  upon  otht'r  anti-slaverv  senators.  The 
plot  begins  to  thicken,  and  it  is  evident  that  matters  are  drawing 
towanl' a  eri>i<.  A  manilesto  from  Emeixson,  the  eelehrated  essayist, 
is  cirenlaling  tlironghont  the  states,  and  to  a  great  I'xtent  emboilies 
our  own  opinioiis.  Its  teiiour  may  he  exjn\‘s.sed  in  the  following 
word.>  ;  It  is  imj)o>.>ihh*  that  civilization  and  uncivilization  slionld 
« omhiin*  to  tor;n  a  stale;  wc  must  cither  have  no  more  slavery,  or 
no  more  fret-thun.” 

I  MI,  1,.\  I  KS  r  IN TKLLinr.NCF.  IlF.C’KIVJlU  FllOM  THK  UnTFKI)  Si  ATKS, 
;»nd  puhhst.e/i  in  London  on  tin*  I27lh,  is  to  the  elVeet  that  a  Chvil  War 
IS  raging  in  the  new  state  ot  Kansas,  between  the  settlers,  who  are 
i.si)  \eil  Hiat  it  shall  he  a  free  state*;  and  tlu'ir  slave-holding  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  ha\e  invaded  the  state,  burnt  some  towns,  and  are 
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to  sci/.o  on  tlie  govcrniiu'iit.  Tlio  leading  journal  of 
Xc'W  Voi  k  (U'claivs  that  the  bellii^eivnts  shonhl  ho  allowecl  to  “  light 
il  out,’'  the  Slates  in  gtMieral,  looking  on  without  taking  part  in  the 
eoutliet.  But  if  we  arc'  not  greatly  dc'ceivecl,  the  time  has  passed 
at  wliicdi  such  a  neutrality  would  he  possible'. 

'fui:  Ovrii  OF  A meit.vTiox  BUiL  w\vs  uf.vd  \  Tiiiun  timi:  and 
pvssKi)  uv  A  MA.Fourrv  OF  151)  TO  110,  ON  Tin:  Dm  of  duNK.  Sir 
I'lvdiTic*  riu'siger  luaintaiued  his  o[)p()sition  to  tlie  last,  proposing  a 
form  of  oath  w  hieh  eoneludes  with  the  following  words  introduced 
for  tiu*  j)ur[)ose  of  excluding  tlu*  Jews.  ‘‘  And  1  do  make  this  recogni¬ 
tion,  acknowledgment,  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  (diristiau,  so  lu'lp  me  (lod.”  On  the  2drd 
tlu‘  hill  was  inti'odueed  to  the  House  of  Lords  hv'  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
wliosv'  elal)orate  speech  on  that  occasion  will  be'  memoraiile  as  a 
singular  iiistaiu'e'  of  iutelh'ctual  j)ow'er  ri'inaining  uudlmuu'd  almost 
at  the'  extreme  verge  of  human  longevity.  The  o[)position  to  tlie 
motion  was  led  by  I'iaid  Stanhope,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majoriiy,  including  [iroxies,  of  d!2  against  the  measure.  Such  a  deci¬ 
sion  ill  opposition  to  the  often  and  uiu'cpiivocally  expressed  opinions 
ol’  the  I  louse  of  Commons  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Liigland,  sugge'sts  some  very  serious  relh'ctious  as  to  the  w’isdom  of 
our  prc'si'ut  proec'ss  of  h'gislation. 

Tin:  Administkativi:  Bkfoiim  Association  has  commenckd 

Tin:  SFCONI)  VFAIi  OF  ITS  TXlSTKNCi:  I’NDFll  A  NKW  IhtF-S ID FNC V. 

Its  pur[)oses  remain  unchanged  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jtoc'buck, 
tilt'  iiK'iiibt'r  for  Shellh'ld,  to  the  chair,  only  iuauguratc's  an  altered, 
and  in  our  judgment,  a  most  im[)rovt'd  scheme  of  operation.  This 
will  he  bc'st  ('X[)lained  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Koebuck  himself,  in  an 
nddrc'ss  issued  by  him  to  the.'  members  ol‘  the  Association: — “These 
facts, — first,  that  you  wt're  a  body  not  bc'longing  to  the  governing 
«‘lass;  and  next,  that  you  re.solved  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  not  in 
th('  1  louse  of  Commons, — were  the  first  circumstances  that  brought 
about  your  want  of  adecpiate  success,  'fhe  next  important  <*ircum- 
staiicc'  that  contributed  to  make  your  succc'ss  partial  and  incomph'tc 
was  the  peculiar  situation  held  by  the  House  of  Ckiiumons  in  this 
country.  J'he  House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state;  by  its  (h'terminations  it  governs  the  laml ;  and,  as  every 
n'solve  is  followed  by  a  [iractical  rc'siilt,  its  (h'lib(‘ratious  ovi'rpower 
and  supersede  all  others.  No  rival  deliberative  body  can  stand  in 
oj>po>iii{)n  to  it;  and  you,  who  wi're,  in  fact,  a  rival  body,  were^ 
absolutely  put  out  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  statement  ot 
the  causes  of  your  non- success  points,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
remedy,  and  suggests  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  d’hat 
course  is  not  to  set  yourselves  up  as  rivals  of  the  Houstiot  Commons, 
hut  to  adopt  a  mode  of  ])roceeding  that  shall  give  you  powt'r  in  it. 
^  oui*  first  means  of  inlluencing  the  ri'presentativcs  of  the  people 
will  be  through  their  ri'spective  constiluencii's,  and  your  power  over 
the  constituencies  1  intend  should  consist  of  means  derived  trom 
organization  and  intelligence.  Tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power 
to  be  thus  exercised,  1  would  propose  that  a  regular  aud  organizi'd 
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l)lan  of  obtaining  itiformation  with  respect  to  evcrv  constii 

...  the  chantry  he  a.lopte.l ;  that  a  Parli:unentarv  kV4r  bo  o 
whu-l.  shall  eonta.n  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  i.ifoniiatio.i 

llflS  finwpr  in  <111  .•l.wW  1,..,  . . 1  n,  .  .  ^ 


constituency 

,  ......  » ......Min.-iii.arv  ledger  he  opeiieif 

. . . V  oriler,  all  the  iiifonnatioii  whirl.’ 

has  p„«er  in  an  election  ol  a  ineniher.  To  obtain  and  record  th 
...  onnation-toput  .t  ...to  a  shape  that  will  render  it  availahl 
a  ...mnent  s  nol.ee  -  tune,  and  lahonr,  and  intelligence  Z.ld  T 
nee.-.ssary.  It  wonl.l  he  the  hnsiness  of  the  co.Tespondi.  .r  l^cS-nw 
to  learn  what  ...lon.ialion  would  ho  needed,  then  to  obt-.h 
...•e..,ssary  ...lormation,  and  then  to  have  it  pr:,pe.i^.eco..d:  ‘ 
'.mdi...iact,hethe.,.,Mli..niofco.,,i. 

.iiKl  tlie  .Vssoeiation,  and  ho  would  hriii--  to  hear  ..non  tl, 

't'!.' inthl  n  i""'  t'-e  AssocS...  ^  w"  S.' 

to  .nllu..,  re  the  determinations  of  the  constituent  hodv  l.v  ■  r 

tion  which  our  oi'jjani/.ation  enables  us  to  attain  •  that 

also,  will  cive  us  the  power  of  actiii'M'llicientlv  and  at  fl 

'.poll  the  niinds  of  t he  niihlie •  a.ol  i,  tune, 

'■«  i»«-  ..f .1-  jir't 

'vln‘n' our  nuMiiii's— itrtwt.-.in  .  i  •  upon  ev(*rv  |)oirit 

adn.i..i.strat,n-s  of  \lT  assail.ahle  ” 

ke.avans,  .Mr.  Samuel  .Morlev  .Mr  Traver-  i  Ai 
respcctivelv  the  posts  of  .'eiieral  coni  n'"’  'V'"'  "  I."  hll 

lieal  seere.'aries  This  I.'.anc.al,  and  .statis- 

""•eliiu;  held  in  the  Cilv  on  the'-  Ist  Tt  “t  a  puLlie 

=‘"  'V.|..isite.s  of  s'u’ece.ss  it 

the  m', St  '■'’’'■'■''■'^^C'l'as'we  m-o'tl'mt  k  -'“'l  '"'i’"^ 

.\s.soektion''l.'a,'rdone  noihii'i'.M'X  tha',‘‘'‘‘'‘"^-  1'"^ 

I  he  Koyal  t'ommi.ssion  for  the  examinatioT'f ^•‘l'’  •'l’l>"..'tment  of 
".cuts  under  the  Civil  Serviee  it  «• .  'l  ‘Candidates  lor  ajipoint- 

'V-  hope  it  will  keep  lids  iirea’t 

''.II  U'.ve  its  most  .-nei-.vlm  snim.rt  t,'’t  "!  a"il  lhat  it 

"tow  open  the  whole  suhordi  lah.  "  .'I "'!‘i‘a’'‘-h  iu  his  ellort  to 
p.thlie  eonipi'iition.  "*  el  the  eouiitrv  to 

It.  Spools;  j.;  It’ j,;  Wvi'Ai  s. 

•••M>o»  .\Ii;;,  r  KOI.  ,  U  K  (.'o..L'nil.”o|-'  m‘  OF  TIIE 

"laillKK  OF  SICCKSS  wuicil  HE  111  \|  SFI  F  '  ! ^ 

1  Ih‘  first  ivndiiiir  of  (Ih*  jjjji  i, *i  '  '  ^‘'^oitAiJLY  did  ^ot  j:\i*j;cT 

^oeoml  readino  was  (ived  for  t 'he  -rHir"! ‘''r''‘'l>ate  on  the 
ment  was  moved,  that  it  he  read  a  sc  ‘‘c*  occasion  an  ameiid- 

I  h.s  .amendment  was  m-atived  hv  a  m  .  I  •  ‘  «i-’'  ".oiiths. 

>‘:-l..o..l.  and  usually  formal  im, tion  tic  r'l  '’  o  n  '; 

...e,  the  mover  of  the  amendment  n  . 

Oiise,  and  Py  ,|;„j  aH.d'n'.r  “'*j*^“''“".oiit  of  the 

'-|"'t.t.o...s  for  tweniv-live  minuted  '•idiculous 

•l''•.H.•r  .os..^  o•eh>ck.At  Whiehti^  ^‘'i-^io"  to  a 

•  <  s  I’ aee  ol  neeessilv.  One  ellee’t  of  ir'*^ 

. . 1*1 
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Thl  Bill  Foil  THE  IIeFOKM  of  THE  UnIVEKSITY  OF  CaM- 
BIUDUE  HAS  I'ASSEl)  SUCCESSFULLY  THUOUOH  THE  IJoUSE  OF  COM¬ 
MON‘S.  Cor  tlio  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  Dissenters,  who  have 
till  now  been  exeliuled  from  the  privile<;es  extended  by  that  body  to 
more  favoured  classes,  have  to  thank  ■Nlr.  Ileywood,  whose  energy  in 
this  important  matter,  is  deservini;  of  all  praise.  The  etleet  of  the 
amendments  which  he  succeded  in  carrying,  is  thus  concisely  stated  by 
the  Tl/ncs  :  (^ne  is  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  applied  to  under¬ 

graduates  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  scholarships  or  exhibitions; 
another  is,  that  no  religious  test  shall  attach  as  a  condition  to  the  ^l.A. 
degree,  or  any  of  the  higher  degrees,  exce|)t  those  in  divinity.  The 
cllect  of  this  advance  on  the  Oxford  Bill  is  less  tluit  it  Mould  appear 
at  lirst  sight,  only  making,  as  it  does,  the  dilliuvnce  in  the  mode  of 
exclusion  from  the  gov('rning  body  of  the  I  niv(‘rsity  ;  the  I'xcluding 
barrier  being  now,  at  Oxford,  the  higher  d(‘gree  itself,  whereas  the 
barrier  contemplated  in  the  t\imbridge  Bill  is  a  tt‘st  subseipient  to 
the  higher  degree.  But  tlu*  most  im|)ortant  advance  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bill  upon  the  Oxford  is  one  which  it  gained  on  Triday  night 
in  opposition  to  ^Ministers.  It  is  a  fundamental  [)rinci[)le  in  the 
Oxford  Bill,  aiul  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  thtj  Cambritlge  Bill 
as  introduced  by  (iov(*rnment,  that  Dissenters  shouhl  be  entiri‘ly 
excluded  from  the  academical  governing  body.  The  Cambridge  J5ill, 
as  introiluced  by  (Jovernment,  while  it  gave  a  luori*  lilx'ral  sha[)e  to 
this  (‘xclusion  than  the  Oxford  Bill,  allowing,  as  has  been  just  said, 
the  excluded  class  to  take  the  higher  degrees,  maintained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exclusion  completely.  But  Mr.  Iley wood’s  amendment, 
wliich  Mas  carried  against  Goverjnnent  by  a  majority  of  St  to  (JO, 
admits  Dissenters  into  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  it  is 
true  it  only  ad?uits  them  for  one  particular  purpose — viz.,  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  Universitv  members.  Still  the  ju*inciph‘  of  exclusion 
is  noM’  abandoned,  and  tlie  admission  of  Dissenters  into  full  Uiiiver- 
t'ity  communion  and  a  comph'te  i)lace  in  the  govennng  body  is 
evidently  noM*  only  a  matter  of  time.” 

Tin:  Inthoduution  of  a  Motion  on  1  rish  Education  has  oiven 


RISE  TO  AN  OCCURRENCE  OKA  VERY  UNUSUAL  KlNl).  Oil  the  17th,  Ml*. 
\\  alj)ole,  altera  long  sjieech,  moved  that  an  address  be  pn‘sentt‘d  to  her 
Majesty,  jiraying  h(*r  to  direct  that  such  modificat ions  might  be  made 
in  the  ruh‘sof  tlie  -National  System  of  Ivlucation  in  Ireland  as  M'ould 
1‘xtend  the  advantages  of  the  grants  noM'  enjoyed  by  non-vested 
schools  to  any  other  than  vest(‘(l  schools  iiou*  existing,  or  herealter 
to  be  established,  M  hatever  their  regulations  might  be  as  to  the  mode 
ot  religious  instruction,  providt'd  that  no  children  shouhl  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  any  catechism,  creed,  or  formulary  to  M'hich  any  jiareiit 
<»r  guardian  nnght  object ;  and  jirovided  that  the  patrons  should  be 
Milling  to  place  such  schools  in  connexion  with  tlu^  Board,  to  permit 
the  Board’s  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  gi'iieral  instruction, 
and  to  I’eceive  olllcially  tlu;  visits  of  the  Government  inspectors, 
lids  motion  M’as  Marmlv’  opposi'd  by  the  (xoviTiimimt  ;  but  the  luuise 
being  unusLudly  thin,  OM'ing  t(5  her  Al;ijt‘sty’s  State  Ball  being  held 
on  that  night,  the  motion  xvas  curried  against  Ministers  by  a 
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majority  of  10.  On  tlit*  ^.‘Inl,  howovor,  a  motion  was  made'  bv  ^fr 
l*'ort<\M*iit*,  to  rfsc-iml  tlio  decision  of  the  house  on  ^Ir.  A\bi] pole's 
n*solution.  Jt  was  in  the  following  terms:  “  That  the  house  had 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  in  the  instruetion  of 
the  poorer  classes  ol  her  Majesty’s  Irish  siibjeets  under  the  direetiou 
ot  tiie  C  ommis>ion('rs  of  National  Kdueation,  and  was  of  oj)iiuoii 
that  in  the  administration  of  that  system  there  should  be  maintained 
a  strii't  and  uiuh'viating  adhert'nee  to  its  fundamental  prinei[)h's,  by 
excluding  all  compulsory  ndigious  tt*aching,  being  convinced  that  no 
plan  ttu’  the  t‘ducalit)n  ot  tlu*  Irish  poor  can  be  carried  into  etfectiial 
t»peratit)n  unless  it  be  e\[)licitly  avowial  and  clearly  understood  that 
luj  altcmj)t  shall  he  made  to  iniluenceor  (list  urb  the  ])eculiar  religious 
leiiets  ot  any  sect  or  denomination  of  C'hrisrians.”  A  hostile  motion 
tt*r  adjournmt'nt  was  defeated  bv  a  majoritv  of  »‘>2S  against  dO  •  an 
a«n(mdmi*nt.  by  L>s2  to  and*  :M r.  Fort e‘sc lie’s  motion  was  then 
carri(‘d  without  a  division. 

M  iTii  nt:!  i:i:i:N('i:  to  oni  ('fkiu-xt  Lite uatuiii:,  we  glean  the 
lollowjiig  troin  thi‘  PiihU.slu'rti  Clrcidars  the  past  month.  The 
most  prolific  class  of  publications  appears  to  he  that  of  Fiction; 
thus  we  liave  in  preparaliou,  or  ready  for  imnuHliate  luiblieation  I 
••ih(‘  City  Kaukc'r,”  by  the  author  of  “  Wbitefriars ;  ”  “Piazza 
l.-des  bv  Herman  Melville;  “  Fvelyn  Marston,”  bv  the  author  of 
lamha  W  ymlbaiu  :  ”  V,d.  iii.  of**  Thaekerav’s  Miscellanies  ;  ”  a  new 
•"‘‘I''  Lyttou;  “  Compeusation  ;  a  Storv  of  Jteal 

\  31artius  of  Cro’  Martin,”  in  its 

( omplete  iorm  ;  **  1  lu*  Double  (oroiiet,”  bv  the  author  of  “  Charles 
Auclu*ster  :  *•  Suusbim*  and  Shadow  ”  by  J>va  Warburton  ;  “  Amies 

ariug,  by  the  author  of  “  Kate  Vernon  ;  ”  “The  First  of  dune; 
or.  Nboodioy  luyalry,^  by  tin*  Kev.  II.  C.  Adams;  “  De  Crossv ;  a 
1.  h  .  by  the  author  ot  “  Dorothy.”  AVhat  may  be  (*a]l(*d  .-z.r -lite- 
.  n  appears  to  be  abuost  .‘xtmet  :  with  the  exception  of  De  Hazan- 
work,  we  have  only  “The  Camp  Club  in  the 

wv  hav  ‘  Si  i'‘  ^  d(‘partment  of  Travels, 

hau  Su  loin,  horlms’s  “  Sight-Seeing  in  (Jermanv  and  the  Tvrol 

‘  '  .  “  hi  Dbseoyery  of  the  ^"ortli-West  Pas- 


le  St. 

and 
;  and 
avov, 


Piedmont  ....,1  tl.  .  V  i  •  i  " “oic  oi  rswitzerJaiid,  Savov, 

~r:;  v:  “  i;  kv  ji—;. 
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'•  1-ifo  ol  (  ailbor  rd  ^  Mr.Fulohcr’8 

(•amsbo.oncl,  tlie  Putiitor;”  Dr.  LarJner’a  “  IJuud-book 
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